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INTRODUCTION 


The Glorious Jerusalem and the Harlot Babylon 


The phrase ‘glorious temple’ refers to the church building as a representation of 
Godly magnificence; the ‘babylonic whore’ is the church building as an agent 
of deception and idolatry. This metaphor and the ideas expressed by it occur 
in many sermons delivered at the consecration of a church or chapel during 
the Stuart period.! The vehemence of the image, as well as the stark opposition 
it suggests between an architecture of true religion and one of wanton and 
misdirected worship, points us in the direction of an equally vehement, but 
perhaps far less visible or clear-cut debate about the church building appro- 
priate for the liturgy and rituals of the Church of England. Moreover, the mo- 
ment of its articulation—at the consecration of the church, when an artifact 
of stones and mortar is accepted and established as a sacred (albeit contested 
on occasion) space—indicates that this debate has a performative dimension. 
The metaphor is inscribed in the act that sanctions the existence of churches. 
Finally, we see this kind of pronouncement occur throughout the Stuart pe- 
riod. Consecration sermons turn time and again to the conditions and quali- 
ties befitting church buildings in the long century following the establishment 
of the Church of England. Pronouncements on the physical building of the 
church in relation to the spiritual edifice of rightful religion contained in 
the sermons delineate a particular discourse on religious architecture that 
is proper to this particular period. It is the ambition of this book to provide 
insight into that discourse by analyzing concepts and concerns that guided 
church building by the Church of England following the Reformation, and that 
secured the position of these churches in the religious and political fabric of 
the age. It will do so by examining the sometimes articulated, but far more 
often implied, discourse on church architecture embedded in consecration 
sermons. In these sermons, the preachers explore questions posed by their 
contemporaries about the status, the function, the use and the design of a good 
place of worship. These reflections were informed by a plethora of sources in- 
cluding theological tracts, historic references and ongoing discourses on the 


1 See for example: Ieremiah Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory. Preached at the Consecration of the 
Chappell of Epping in Essex. October, 28. 1622 (London: Printed by I.D. for Nathanael Newbery, 
1623), 9. Thomas Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches. A Sermon Preachd at the 
Opening of the Church of St. Marie in the Town and County of Southampton on Christmas-Day 
1711 (London: Printed for Henry Clements, 1712), 5, 11. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


impact of sense perception on devotion. By focusing on the intellectual and 
cultural history of the place of worship, this book will recover a lost vital area of 
architectural discourse. Hence the focus is less on the design of churches and 
their furniture than on the intellectual enquiry and ideas that pertain to how 
churches were understood as a place of worship. 

During the Stuart period (1603-1714), many churches were built or adapt- 
ed as a consequence of the Reformation. The decades under Edward vı 
(r. 1547-53) and Elizabeth 1 (r. 1558-1603) had seen little activity in building 
new churches.” Rather the disasters and political decisions of the second half 
of the sixteenth century had seen the destruction and decay of many church- 
es.3 The religious strife of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had left 
deep confessional wounds. These had important consequences for religious 
architecture, since the concept of church building involved fundamental reli- 
gious notions such as sacrality, worship and liturgy; and was thus instrumental 
to the organization of public worship. Traditional liturgical practices and be- 
liefs concerning sacramental theology, sanctity, and reverence had been over- 
turned. As a consequence, the function and status of the church building was 
called into question. 


2 Under Queen Elizabeth’s government the emphasis lay on the community of the faithful. 
Parish churches were whitewashed, the royal arms placed prominently in view and the litur- 
gical space was reorganized in line with the idea of worship as a corporate activity. However, 
these changes were often prompted by a state of near-dereliction of the fabric. Maurice 
Howard notes a ‘laissez-faire’ attitude towards the prevailing built legacy. Local resources 
spent on maintaining churches dropped significantly. The building of new churches was not 
encouraged and remained very rare except for the housing of foreign communities. Newly 
built churches include that at Holcot in Bedfordshire (1593), the Earl of Leicester's church in 
Denbigh (1584), and Easton Royal in Wiltshire (1591). However, regarding the interiors, the 
situation varied from church to church. After the Reformation there was a strong sense that 
the internal arrangements of the church were ‘privatized’; this is reflected in individual com- 
missions for pews and funeral monuments. In the later years of Elizabeth's reign, under the 
initiative of Richard Hooker, there was a gradual growing attention for the formal qualities of 
beauty, uniformity and order in religious service which also would influence ideas pertaining 
to church building in Stuart England. See: Maurice Howard, The Building of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2007), 54-71. On the cul- 
ture of late sixteenth-century funeral monuments see: Nigel Llewellyn, Funeral Monuments 
in Post-Reformation England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 146-216. 

3 Julian Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church. Charles I and the Remoulding of 
Anglicanism 1625-1641 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 74. Contrary to the Henrician and 
Edwardian reforms, which mainly consisted of the removal or destruction of church furnish- 
ings and religious art, their replacement under Mary proved more difficult. The expense of 
the alterations, as reflected in the churchwardens’ accounts, could present a financial burden 
to the parish churches. See: Susan Guinn-Chipman, Religious Space in Reformation England 
(London: Pickering and Chatto, 2013), 76. 
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The foundation of public devotion and liturgy, organized in a place dedicat- 
ed solely to the worship of God, was a topic of impassioned debate. Reformed 
writers often invoked the New Testament tenet that God did not dwell in 
temples made by human hands, in order to discredit the Roman Catholic as- 
sumption that divine power was more potent at some locations than others, 
and that prayers were most readily answered in solemnly dedicated places.* 
Protestants redefined the presence of the sacred by locating it less in a human- 
made material space than in the body of the worshipper. However, this did 
not mean that the Reformed Church of England, in its many forms, entirely 
dispensed with sacredness. Some of the sacraments were retained as well as 
their liturgical apparatus. Baptism required fonts, and Communion called for 
altars or communion tables. The holiness of the church buildings themselves 
was asserted through the rite of consecration. As Andrew Spicer puts it— 
quoting one of the major historians of the Reformation in Central Europe and 
Germany, Bob Scribner—“Protestantism was caught up as Catholicism in the 
same dilemmas about the instrumental application of sacred power to secular 
life because it was positioned in the same forcefield of sacrality, ... suggesting 
that the Reformation led not to the eradication of older patterns of sanctity in 
place, but to a modification of those views.”> 

Official documents issued by the Church of England rarely, if ever, addressed 
the liturgical and devotional functions, holiness, and esthetic qualities of the 
church building. The characteristics of the place of worship fluctuated with the 
evolving ideologies and religious stances over the Stuart period. Still, in order 
to understand church building activity and architecture under the Stuarts, it 
is important to study these characteristics in detail, and to understand how 
they informed architectural design. After all, from the seventeenth century 
onwards, as churches were (re-)built, the question of the exact status of the 
place of worship was crucial. Rather than dwelling on religious prescriptions 
concerning churches in early modern England, this book intends to engender 
critical reflections on how churches were perceived from the religious point 


4 Andrew Spicer, “God will have a House’: Defining Sacred Space and Rites of Consecration in 
Early Seventeenth-Century England,” in Defining the Holy, Sacred Space in Medieval and Early 
Modern Europe, eds. Andrew Spicer and Sarah Hamilton (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 207, 208. 

5 Robert W. Scribner, “The Impact of the Reformation on Daily Life,’ in Mensch und Objekt im 
Mittelalter und in der Frühen Neuzeit. Leben, Alltag, Kultur, ed. Harry Kiihnel (Vienna: vOaw, 
1990) as quoted in Will Coster and Andrew Spicer, “Introduction: the Dimensions of Sacred 
Space in Reformation Europe,’ in Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe, eds. Will Coster and 
Andrew Spicer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 4, 5. For England specifically 
see Alexandra Walsham, “Holywell: Contesting Sacred Space in post-Reformation Wales,” in 
Sacred Space, eds. Coster and Spicer, 211-36. 
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of view, and how this view affected architectural thinking. By examining how 
a particular religious context gave church buildings meaning, it develops new 
perspectives on the intellectual and cultural history of church architecture in 
Stuart England. 


1 Consecration Sermons in the Church of England 


Given the complexity and variability of denominations within the Church of 
England during the Stuart period, the task of studying church building in rela- 
tion to the liturgy and identity of the Church is daunting. Unlike its Calvinist 
and Lutheran neighbors on the Continent, the Reformed Church of England 
was not a gathered Church of the elect, but, as Julian Davies describes it, a 
“community with multifarious doctrinal views.” In Collinson’s words, it re- 
flected “differences in degree of theological temperature.” As a consequence, 
no fixed theological and liturgical background existed against which to mea- 
sure the discourse on the status, role, and form of church building in England. 
But it is precisely the persistence of the monumental aspect of the Church— 
its ambition to build—within the context of religious complexities, that forced 
seventeenth-century theologians, architects, and patrons to reflect on church 
architecture in terms related to issues that were subject to vehement theologi- 
cal debate, such as holiness, idolatry, sacrilege, public and private worship, 
church service, adiaphora etc. Understanding the stakes in the renewed build- 
ing activity of the Stuart period, which alternated with waves of iconoclasm, 
requires a thorough understanding of these complex issues. 


6 Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church, 89. On Luther’s concept of the church build- 
ing see: Joseph Leo Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (London: Reaktion Books, 2004), 
402-40. 

7 Patrick Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London: Methuen, 1967), 26. Nigel 
Yates underlines the different forms in which the Lutheran and Calvinist Churches could 
manifest themselves as well and emphasizes the doctrinal and theological contacts 
and influences between the Church of England and the other Reformed Churches in 
Europe. However, the service of the Church of England was significantly different from 
both Lutheran and other reformed services on the Continent. See: Nigel Yates, Buildings, 
Faith and Worship: The Liturgical Arrangements of Anglican Churches 1600-1900 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1991), 7-15 and Nigel Yates, Liturgical Space: Christian Worship and Church 
Buildings in Western Europe 1500-2000 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008), 22. Maurice Howard em- 
phasizes the importance of the Dissolution of the monasteries as a particularly English 
process which had a tremendous impact on the expectations of the Stuart era on how 
religious buildings should look and function. See: Howard, The Building of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England, 13, 14. 
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In this book, I use consecration sermons as the primary source by means of 
which to understand how religious questions informed the architectural choic- 
es made over the century. Consecration sermons are a largely untapped source 
for studying the form, function, and meaning of reformed English churches. 
These sermons were delivered as part of the consecration service. Sometimes 
they were published afterwards, often in extended form. The purpose of the 
sermon was to explain the ritual separation of the secular sphere and the sa- 
cred space; it described how a building becomes a church. As a ritual pertain- 
ing to the sacred and its built manifestation, the consecration of churches was 
a matter of contention in early modern England. Yet it also formed a recurrent 
and important part of the liturgy of the Church of England. Moreover, sermons 
were delivered regardless of the particular form of the consecration ritual. As 
the necessity and meaning of consecration itself was sometimes contested, the 
sermons often explain, debate, and defend in public the necessity of the ritual 
and, by extension, the church building. As such, consecration sermons offer 
firsthand interpretations of the religious function of church building during 
the tumultuous seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The polemical 
role of sermons was not confined to the moment of dedication. By means of 
specific rituals and imagery, the openings or dedications performed a particu- 
lar reading of the church building in the hope of determining its future use and 
the way in which it was perceived. For these reasons, the sermons are privi- 
leged sources by means of which to address my main research question. 

After the rejection of the rites of consecration described in the Pontifical 
at the time of the Reformation, the Church of England gradually changed 
its position and developed a ritual for the inauguration of places of worship. 
The Royal Articles of 1547 reflected the widespread conviction that the rite 
was “superstitious and lucrative,” and denounced those who took “excessive 
sums of money for consecrating,” but during the early seventeenth century the 
rite of consecration was gradually revived.® The result was a rather ad-hoc ar- 
rangement: several liturgies were used and these persisted without any form 
of official sanction until the Convocations of 1712 and 1715. But none of these 
received Royal license.’ 

The sermons published over this period offer compelling insights into the 
status and perception of churches. In fact, they illustrate directly and indirectly 
the motives and aims that led towards the erection of the building, and mirror 


8 Walter H. Frere and William P. Kennedy, eds., Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period 
of the Reformation (London, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1910), 64. 

9 John W. Legg, ed., English Orders for Consecrating Churches in the Seventeenth Century, 
Together with Forms for the Consecration of Churchyards, the First Stone of a Church, the 
Reconciliation of a Church and the Consecration of Altar Plate (London: Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1911), xv. 
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the multiple preoccupations and agendas alive at the moment of inauguration. 
Considering a church from the perspective of the time of inauguration reveals 
intentions and cultural contexts at the very moment when the building be- 
comes part of the religious community. Indeed, since they were performed in 
public and intended to persuade, consecration sermons offer a well-structured 
and accessible translation of more obtuse doctrinal arguments. 

Consecration documents can be read as constructions of architectural 
meaning not merely created by architects and craftsmen, but also informed by 
patrons and users. Hence, they serve as important foundations for a history of 
architecture focusing on the role of buildings in contemporary culture since 
they incorporate the perspective of the Church and the religious community. 
The sermons offer the advantage of bringing together many issues that were 
widely discussed in contemporary religious writings relating to both conse- 
cration ritual and church building. By including contemporary literature on 
a wide range of topics in the sermons, it has been possible to gain an insight 
into the meaning and status of church building in the Church of England and 
to gain a better understanding on how agents and ideas shaped the meaning 
and the reception of the architecture. Once we understand these factors, it is 
possible to get a better grip on the context in which the building existed; in 
other words how architecture relates to other discourses and practices such 
as devotion, liturgy, church history, religious lineage, esthetics, and debates on 
appropriate style etc. All these themes are addressed in the sermons, either 
explicitly or implicitly, and touch upon the broader issues of ceremonies, lit- 
urgy and worship. Hence consecration sermons place church building directly 
in the midst of the heated discussions on the polity and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. 


2 A Complicated Religious Landscape 


The discussion on the polity and ceremonies of the Church of England was 
rooted in the Protestant opposition between the value of ceremonies and 
laws fixed by the Church (tradition) versus those established in Scripture; or 
between the commandment of men (civil obedience) versus the command- 
ment of God (spiritual obedience). This opposition was particularly important 
regarding practices and ceremonies which had emerged during the so-called 
years of ‘popish ignorance’ In the view of the English Reformers, it was dur- 
ing these years that idolatry and other superstitious practices surrounding 
the church building (including the Roman Catholic rite of consecration) had 
crept in. While Protestants wanted to have ignorance and superstition stripped 
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away to present the unvarnished word of God to the people, the actual reform 
of the Church of England was less forceful; it was implemented much more 
slowly than the initial vigor had commanded.!° Balancing between the need 
for more or less reform, between the extremes of idolatry and sacrilege, for 
generations the structure and theology of the Church was a matter of fierce 
debate. Internal disputes and opinions on the legitimacy, doctrine, and liturgy 
of the Church of England followed each other in quick succession over the 
course of the century. 

Since the Reformation, the Church of England viewed the English nation 
as one elected by God. This unifying claim did not however make for a uni- 
form Church. The “historical accident of its politically inspired Reformation”! 
had left the Church of England with a vaguely reformed Calvinist doctrine 
and a medieval structure, despite conferring governance on royal supremacy.!? 
Unlike the continental Reformed Churches, the Church of England saw itself 
not as a reformed but a purified Church rooted in medieval tradition.'$ Despite 
the unity of Church and State, from a confessional point of view the identity 
and distinctness of the Church of England remained vague. The Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion (finalized in 1571), for instance, were a statement of what 
the Church held to be true rather than a confession of faith, while the Book of 
Common Prayer of 1559 included a number of important conservative ceremo- 
nial amendments regarding the reception of the sacraments. 

Protestant activists (often coined as Puritans by contemporaries) claimed 
that the Church was only half reformed. For religious and political reasons they 
dismissed religious ceremony, what they deemed ostentatious, and all that 
was reminiscent of the Roman Catholic liturgy and its perceived usurpations. 


10 Peter Lake, Anglicans and Puritans? Presbyterianism and English Conformist Thought from 
Whitgift to Hooker (London: Unwin Hayman, 1988), 1, 2. 

11 John Spurr, England in the 1670s, the Masquerading Age (Oxford: Palgrave, 2000), 109. 

12 Anglicanism is a nineteenth-century coinage, used to describe the assumed ethos of the 
Church of England as a via media between Roman Catholicism on the one hand and Swiss 
Protestantism on the other. While at a structural level this makes some sense because 
of factors including the retention of bishops and parts of the pre-reformation liturgy, it 
cannot be used to define a clear and distinctive body of religious teaching and practice of 
the Stuart period. The often divided or fractionalized nature of central authority, and the 
consequent wide variations in both the interpretation and enforcement of supposedly 
univocal but often deliberately ambiguous national policies and foundation documents 
mean that we simply cannot assume a geographically and chronologically uniform or 
ideologically stable Anglicanism at any point in the period. See, among others, Nicolas 
Tyacke, “Lancelot Andrewes and the Myth of Anglicanism,” in Conformity and Orthodoxy 
in the English Church 1560-1660, eds. Peter Lake and Michael Questier (Woodbridge: The 
Boydell Press, 2000), 5. Lake and Questier, Conformity and Orthodoxy, xix. 

13 Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement, 34. 
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Central to Puritanism was the doctrine and experience of justification by faith 
alone and a fully developed and supposedly entirely scriptural vision of an 
alternative church polity. These principles formed the basis for the continuous 
drive for further reformation directed against the Elizabethan establishment 
and the Church it had created.!4 

Most of the engaged English Protestants were however so-called moderate 
Puritans who, in order to preserve the unity of the Church of England, claimed 
that ceremonies established by the official Church were in themselves indif- 
ferent. As members of the official Church they strove continuously for parity 
among ministers and for a more scriptural rather than ceremonial liturgy as 
the basis for church discipline. The early Stuart Church had little inclination 
to prosecute nonconformist ministers who were willing to accept the realities 
of a less reformed Church and liturgy in order to preserve unity. Furthermore, 
during the Jacobean period (1603-25), subscription to the Church of England 
was enforced without the demand of full conformity, illustrating the king’s 
desire to accommodate obedient nonconformists while excluding radicals.!® 
After the Restoration, laws regarding conformity and ceremonies were en- 
forced much more firmly, resulting in the exclusion of Presbyterians and other 
supporters of further reform from the official Church. What was termed as a 
moderate Puritan attitude before the Restoration, would be considered dissent 
after Restoration. 

At the other end of the spectrum were the churchmen preferring a less re- 
formed Church. While abandoning the perceived errors of Roman Catholicism, 
they did not adhere to the reforms proposed by Puritans, moderate or not. 
From the 1620s onwards, a group of churchmen including Bishops Lancelot 
Andrewes (1555-1626), Richard Neile (1562-1640) and John Buckeridge (1562— 
1631) voiced their disapproval of what they viewed as the neglect of ceremonial 
discipline, irreverence in worship, and pulpit-centered piety.” 

Enforced by the spread of Arminianism and by his urge for personal rule, 
Charles 1 (r. 1625-49), created a new agenda for clerical conformity that he 
pushed through with the support of Archbishop William Laud (1573-1645).!® 


14 Peter Lake, Moderate Puritans and the Elizabethan Church (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), 1. 

15 Lake, Moderate Puritans, 20—4. 

16 Kenneth Fincham, “Clerical Conformity from Whitgift to Laud,” in Conformity and 
Orthodoxy, eds. Lake and Questier, 140, 141. 

17 Fincham, “Clerical Conformity,” 142-5. 

18 Arminianism was a supportive factor since it also emphasized the importance of sacra- 
mental theology. However Julian Davies argues that it is uncertain to attribute Charles 1’s 
reversal of Church polity to his supposed conversion to Arminianism. Davies also stresses 
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Hence the coinages Laudianism or Carolinism can be used with reference to 
the distinctive ideological synthesis behind the ecclesiastical policies of the 
Personal Rule. Of major importance were the retrospective subscription and 
requirement of full conformity to the terms set out in the Book of Canons of 
1604. These canons were devoted to royal supremacy, the legitimacy of the 
Church of England and included a series of censures against those who called 
its worship and doctrine into question. They also enforced officially sanc- 
tioned ceremonies and rites.!9 Important liturgical reforms, such as the railing 
in and altar-wise position of the communion table, had to emphasize sacra- 
mental theology. Discipline effectively joined preaching and the sacraments as 
the third mark of the Church of England under Laud and Charles 1. However, 
rather than unifying it, the reforms resulted in increasing nonconformity. 
Nevertheless, despite the fact that the official Church employed a comprehen- 
sive notion of separatism and placed unprecedented pressure upon clergy to 
conform, the number of clerical deprivations remained lower than under the 
Jacobean Church.?° 

The Civil War, however, swept away the Book of Common Prayer and the 
bishops, being the main instruments to impose conformity on the Church’s 
ceremonies and polity. This resulted in what Tyacke describes as the “novel 
and remarkable experiment”! of the Cromwellian Church, although the 
dispute over the nature of the English Church remained unresolved by the 
Restoration. While the effects of the Civil War, and in particular the iconoclastic 


the importance of a ceremonial interpretation of the traditions of the early Church 
emphasizing splendor of uniformity, devotion, and holy order. See Davies, The Caroline 
Captivity of the Church, 296-305. Peter Lake stresses that there was never a question of 
Arminianism replacing Calvinism. Anti-Calvinism rather attempted to water down the 
rigid predestinarian roots of Calvinism in order to preserve the liturgy, discipline, and 
unity of the Church of England. 

19 Gerald Bray, “Canon Law and the Church of England,” in Oxford History of Anglicanism, 
ed. Anthony Milton (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), vol. 1, 181, 182. 

20 Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church, 20, 21 and 73. While Davies prefers to use 
Carolinism as the lowest common denominator for the ecclesiastical polity after 1625 
because it highlights the politico-ecclesiastical aspect of the innovations, I will use 
Laudianism, following most literature on church architecture and liturgical arrange- 
ments, cfr. Graham Parry, The Arts of the Anglican Counter-reformation, Glory, Laud and 
Honour (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2006) and Kenneth Fincham and Nicolas Tyacke, 
Altars Restored, The Changing Face of English Religious Worship, 1547-c. 1700 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2007). 

21 Nicholas Tyacke, “The ‘Rise of Puritanism’ and the Legalizing of Dissent,’ quoted in 
Jonathan Israel, “William III and Toleration, in From Persecution to Toleration: The 
Glorious Revolution and Religion in England, eds. Nicholas Tyacke, Ole Peter Grell and 
Jonathan Israel (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1991), 29. 
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destructions and war damage caused to churches and cathedrals, shaped dis- 
cussions on church architecture from the 1640s almost to the end period of this 
study, no consecration sermons from the Interregnum have been retrieved so 
far. However this does not mean that no churches or chapels were (re-)built 
during these years and even less that this period should be considered as a 
point of rupture.?? Historians including Tim Harris, have stressed the conti- 
nuity in religious matters before and after the Restoration. No consensus in 
religion was re-established and the old religious contentions such as the au- 
thority of Scripture and tradition, the enforcement of ceremonies and the sac- 
raments survived. Questions of conformity and polity still played a central role 
as is reflected in the parliamentary laws and royal declarations which aimed at 
preservation of unity—be it through comprehension or conformity—in the 
Church of England.?3 While Charles 11 (r. 1660-85), in his Worcester House 
Declaration (1660), initially favored a broad comprehensive Church, the resto- 
ration of the Church as it had stood before 1640 was imposed by the Cavalier 
Parliament. A rigidly episcopal church settlement and punitive measures 
against both Protestant Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, were enforced 
by the Clarendon Code.** Hence, while the Church that was re-established 
in 1662 was one whose doctrines remained ambiguous and capable of mul- 
tiple interpretations on a doctrinal level; the Act of Uniformity (1662) which 
re-established the Church officially by imposing the exclusive use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, was in itself a political measure designed to reintegrate 
Church and State under the jurisdiction of the monarch and the Parliament. 
By imposing one single model of religious practice it revealed a major frac- 
ture in the polity of the Church. Ministers who refused to be ordained by a 
bishop or refused to take the oaths against armed rebellion and the National 
Covenant were excluded from the Church.*5 Furthermore, many Dissenters 
could not conform to the Church of England, as re-established in 1662, because 


22 Anne-Françoise Morel, “Preserving the Nation’s Zeal: Churches and Chapels Built in 
England between 1642 and 1660,’ ongoing research project funded by the Paul Mellon 
Center for Studies in British Art, London. 

23 Tim Harris, Paul Seaward and Mark Goldie, “Revising the Restoration,” in The Politics of 
Religion in Restoration England, eds. Tim Harris, Paul Seaward and Mark Goldie (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1990), 17. 

24  Tyacke, “The ‘Rise of Puritanism,” 32. Jean-Louis Quantin, The Church of England 
and Christian Antiquity, the Construction of a Confessional Identity in the 17th Century 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 285. See for instance religious persecution in the 
Corporation Act of 1661, Act of Uniformity of 1662 and the Conventicle Act of 1664. 

25 Clare Haynes, Pictures and Popery, Art and Religion in England, 1660-1760 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2006), 9. 
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it contained too many relics of “popery,’ symbolizing “the superstitious rites 
and inventions of men.”26 

Since the Act of Uniformity did not deliver orthodoxy, the Church of 
England remained a heterogeneous body that was by no means all of one mind. 
Debates and tensions about comprehension, toleration, unity, and the defense 
of the Church of England marked the whole period between the 1662 Act of 
Uniformity and the 1689 Toleration Act. Crucially, the debate about these is- 
sues occurred against the background of the “two symmetrical perils,” Puritan 
dissent and Presbyterianism on the one hand and Roman Catholic ‘popery’ 
on the other. The Church establishment and Parliament regarded them all as 
real and immediate threats to unity and discipline, even if in the Commons, 
toleration towards Protestant nonconformity was used as a means to form a 
front against ‘the common enemy’ of Roman Catholicism and against the re- 
emergence of civil conflict.?” 

In the years 1686-8, Dissenters were being wooed by both James 11 (r. 
1685-8) and the Church establishment. But the announcement in 1687 by the 
overtly Catholic King James 11 of a second Declaration of Indulgence, which 
suspended all the penal laws directed against religious nonconformity for 
both dissenting Protestants and Roman Catholics, signified the pinnacle of 
the ‘popish’ threat.2® James 11 believed wrongly that Catholics and Dissenters 
could counterbalance the established Church and existing political forces.?9 


26 Grant Tapsell, “The Church of England, 1662-1714,” in Oxford History of Anglicanism, 
ed. Jeremy Gregory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), vol. 2, 28. For a detailed de- 
scription of the objections Nonconformists had towards the 1662 Church establishment 
see: John Spurr, “The Church of England, Comprehension and the Toleration Act of 1689,” 
English Historical Review 104 (1989): 927-32. 

27 Tyacke, “The ‘Rise of Puritanism, 33-7. As a reaction against Charles 11’s 1672 Royal 
Declaration of Indulgence, in 1673 the Commons presented a bill “for the ease of His 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects, Dissenters from the Church of England,” but it failed. In so 
doing the Commons distinguished the cause of the Dissenters from that of the Catholics. 
The link between the domestic toleration of Catholicism and foreign policy (the French 
alliance secured by the Treaty of Dover) raised the specter of absolutism, much as it had 
before the Civil War. The Lords radically altered the bill by leaving its implementation to 
the discretion of the monarch and by removing the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
hence opening the door for Roman Catholicism too. As a consequence the parliamentary 
session was adjourned and subsequently prorogued. Charles 11 on the other hand with- 
drew his Declaration of Indulgence. In 1680, faced with the prospect of a Catholic King, 
a Commons Committee was appointed to prepare a bill “for the better uniting of all His 
Majesty’s Protestant Subjects.’ Once again the bill did not pass, this time because of the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1680. 

28 Tyacke, “The ‘Rise of Puritanism,” 39. 

29 Israel, “William III,” 310. 
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Dissenters welcomed the Declaration because it gave them religious freedom, 
but they did not trust the king’s motives. Hence, the Dissenters did not offer 
the support for the Declaration of Indulgence that James 11 had hoped for, 
paving the way for the Glorious Revolution. Although it only took a formal 
invitation by seven senior politicians to convince William of Orange and his 
wife Mary (r. 1689-1702)—who was James's eldest daughter—to invade Great 
Britain, the deposition of James 11 remained a revolution which violated the 
fundamental principles of nonresistance and of the king’s divine right to 
rule. Following the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy Act (1688) about four- 
hundred clergymen were deprived of their livings and had to leave the official 
Church as nonjurors.° 

Contrary to the Declaration of Indulgence, William 111’s Toleration Act 
(1689) granted freedom of worship to most Dissenters, but excluded Roman 
Catholics.3! Opposition to Catholicism was maintained on two grounds: the 
Roman Catholic Church was still viewed as a corruption of the true Church 
of Christ and it was coupled with corrupt governance. Enforced by the latent 
threat of Jacobitism it remained a fundamental of British identity until well 
into the eighteenth century.?? Parliament was heavily dominated by Anglicans 
not ready to make any concessions to Catholics. At most, they were prepared to 
relax certain points of ritual and dogma so that some Dissenters would join the 
official Church and strengthen its position. However, some Dissenters reject- 
ed this idea of comprehension as they were suspicious of the sincerity of the 
Church government. This suspicion was particularly nurtured by the Whig por- 
trayal of the Church as a persecuting body serving the arbitrary government 
under the Stuarts. As a consequence, the moderate Nonconformist opinion 
gradually shifted away from the ideal of an inclusive national Church towards 
accepting the sectarian status under the provision of toleration.*? 

The Toleration Act of 1689 was a bill of indulgence that sanctioned a form 
of modified clerical subscription implying toleration of division by granting 
freedom of worship to Nonconformists. It waived subscription to some of the 


30 Haynes, Pictures and Popery, 10. 

31 English Dissenters were Nonconformists who eventually separated from the Church of 
England. Nonconformists originally agitated for a wide-reaching Protestant Reformation 
of the established Church, and refused to use certain vestments and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, rather than strived for a separation from the official Church. They 
triumphed briefly under Oliver Cromwell but stood officially outside the established 
Church after the Act of Uniformity of 1662. The Toleration Act, which gave them freedom 
of worship, did not apply to Socinians and Deists. 

32 Haynes, Pictures and Popery, u, 12. 

33 Spurr, “The Church of England, Comprehension and the Toleration Act,” 945. Tyacke, “The 
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Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion covering church traditions, the consecration of 
bishops and ministers, and rites and ceremonies. It allowed Nonconformists 
to have their own places of worship, teachers and preachers, subject to accep- 
tance of Oaths of Allegiance.3+ At the same time however, it confirmed some 
restrictions against Dissenters such as the registration of their meetinghouses 
with bishops and the requirement to take the Anglican sacraments as a condi- 
tion for holding public office. This did not deter the enthusiastic proliferation 
of places of Dissenting worship: in the first year of its application, 796 tempo- 
rary and 143 permanent prayerhouses were licensed.?° 

Most members of the established Church however feared that religious di- 
versity would lead to anarchy in society. Schism became an even bigger issue 
than heresy.3 There was a deep-seated sense that the Church provided the 
very cement of society. If this was true, there could only be one true, legiti- 
mate, and united Church in the land.” “A Church that grows numerous by tak- 
ing in Dissenters, may be no stronger,” warned the Anglicans, “than an Army 
that fills up its Company with Mutineers.”** If, in practice, social acceptance 
and a political career depended on membership of the established Church, to 
many Anglicans the Church appeared to be in real danger. According to Gerard 
Tapsell, this rhetoric of ‘the Church in danger’ was actually at the heart of post- 
revolutionary church politics which took shape against the background of the 
opposition between ‘High’ and ‘Low’ Church. While the Low Church partisans 
were open to pragmatic dialogue with Dissenters in order to reinforce the idea 
of a national Church, the High Church committed to the ideas of unity, con- 
formity, and discipline to the Church as re-established in 1662.39 High Church 
Tories for instance commonly contrasted the spread of Dissent with the mate- 
rial poverty of the Anglican Church. As the consecration sermons show, this 
discourse became important in Tory and Anglican Church militarism during 
Queen Anne’s reign (r. 1702-14). This was partially a consequence of the grow- 
ing practice of occasional conformity and the ensuing flood of ‘atheism’ and 
profanity which would sweep the land in the aftermath of the Toleration Act 
(1689).*° Reinforced by the Tory success in the general election of 1702, Queen 


34  Tyacke, “The ‘Rise of Puritanism’, 19. 

35 Israel, “William III,” 153. 

36 Israel, “William II,’ 151. John Spurr, The Restoration of the Church of England (Harlow: 
Longman, 1991), 114. 

37 Israel, “William III,” 309. 

38 M.M, “A Letter from the Member of Parliament, 1689,” quoted in Spurr, “The Church of 
England, Comprehension and the Toleration Act,’ 943. 

39 Tapsell, “The Church of England,” 36. 

40 Spurr, “The Church of England, Comprehension and the Toleration Act,’ 944, 946. 
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Anne evinced firm High Church sympathies. In 1711 the Occasional Conformity 
Act imposed fines on anyone who was found worshiping at Nonconformist 
meetinghouses after receiving Communion, while an imposition on coal tax 
taken that same year served to set up a campaign for building fifty new church- 
es in and around London in order to enforce church discipline and unity. As 
the consecration sermons of that period repeatedly suggest, in such cases of 
conformist enforcement, architecture could be a means of pressure to express 
loyalty and commit to the national Church. 


3 Labelling Religion 


In this book I will sometimes use, out of necessity, hypostatized labels and bi- 
nary oppositions such as conformist versus nonconformist, or moderate versus 
Puritan, Protestant versus Laudian, Calvinism versus Arminianism, High ver- 
sus Low Church. Rather than seeing these labels as fixed and equally distribut- 
ed oppositions, I consider them as sites of conflict and contest through which 
contemporaries attempted to characterize and control the ideological timbre 
as well as the confessional identity of the English church. Collinson’s descrip- 
tion of the Elizabethan Church as “a spectrum, in which ultimate extremes of 
color are clear enough, but the intermediate tones merge imperceptibly” is of 
equal value for the Stuart Church.*! As will become clear throughout the book, 
all actors attempted to promote higher standards of religious observance even 
though they tended to see the world in terms of opposed binary structures. 

As a consequence, as Lake and Questier as well as other revisionist histori- 
ans have shown, it is very complex to label members of the Church of England 
during the period of this study. Different points of view could be adopted by 
one and the same person, depending on the particular issue at stake, and 
under the influence of broader cultural and ideological contexts that suited 
their own persuasion, preferences and agendas. Nevertheless, since the de- 
bates in the consecration sermons touch upon polemical issues which had 
marked the Church of England since its very beginnings, it is necessary to 
frame the different statements within the political and religious context as 
precisely as possible. The labels used here are based upon the points brought 
forward in a particular sermon, on its given context, as well as on evidence 
gleaned from biographies, the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography and the 
social networks of particular clergymen. The terms thus denote the dominant 


41 Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement, 26. 
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tendencies, choices and positions espoused by particular men in the specific 
situation of the consecration of a place of worship. 

Where ‘Calvinist’ and ‘Arminian’ indicate end points on a spectrum of avail- 
able positions on the theology of grace, the spectrum of available positions 
on polity and ceremony could be defined tentatively as stretching from hot 
Puritanism to ceremonialism, from Dissenter to Anglican or from conformity 
to nonconformity. But even then the question remains “conformity to what?” 
Kenneth Fincham reminds us of the contrasting readings of conformity that 
marked the whole period of this study. Over the seventeenth century, confor- 
mity was liable to the changing views and priorities of the crown, ecclesiastical 
governors and the ways in which discipline was rationalized and understood.” 
As Peter Lake and Michael Questier have argued extensively, even the quite 
general notion of “Church of England” has proved to be problematic since 
its definition and identity tends to depend upon documents and practices 
which have been differently interpreted by a variety of groups in very differ- 
ent senses over the years. Even the stark confessional claims to religious iden- 
tity, orthodoxy and conformity were all subject to contemporary contest and 
negotiation.43 Hence when trying to name the dynamics operating within the 
spectrum of religious opinion, the central distinction may be that between an 
ideological construct and a term to be applied to particular men. It is impor- 
tant to remember that while it is possible to recognize distinctive opinions and 
attitudes forming strict standards of moral discipline, the actual position taken 
up by individuals not necessarily corresponds to that model in its entirety. 
General positions received different degrees of emphasis and importance and 
varying interpretations by individual men according to context. This context is 
provided for in the footnotes of the main volume when introducing a preacher 
for the first time; more extensive biographical notices are given in the gazet- 
teer. While this might cause some redundancy, it also allows the main text and 
the gazetteer to function independently. 


4 Religious Difference and Church Buildings 


The different religious stances that shaped the Church also influenced the 
newly ‘established’ Church’s conceptions of church building. The discussion 
on the status, use and ceremonies of church building rendered visible—in 
architectural terms as well—the tensions that existed between the identity of 


42 Fincham, “Clerical Conformity,” 125. 
43 Lake and Questier, Conformity and Orthodoxy, xviii. 
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the national Church, of the different godly parties that shaped it, and of its 
actual membership.** This process is reflected in the consecration sermons 
used in this book. All sermons express views regarding the church building, 
its consecration and the importance of public worship, within the context of 
(moderate) conformity as it was understood at a given time and place. The 
moderate Puritan preacher Jeremiah Dyke (1584-1639), for instance, preached 
a consecration sermon in Epping after the enlargement of the chapel there in 
1622. That this sermon was preached after the extension of an existing chapel 
is of itself remarkable, for such a process does not necessarily call for a con- 
secration. Dyke's views moreover reflect the Protestant urge for more reform, 
but the preacher also praised the refurbishment and repair of churches taking 
place in the reign of James 1. Framing Dyke’s comments within the wider dis- 
cussion on the ‘beautification’ of churches taking place in the 1620s and 30s, 
raises yet another problem, since (moderate) Puritans, Calvinists, Arminians 
and Laudians will have meant something very different when using words like 
‘beautify’, ‘comely’, ‘decent’ or ‘neglect’*5 This subtlety only emerges when the 
sermon is brought to bear on the synthesis of ideas and the various interpre- 
tations of complex issues that glimmer through in historical sources and re- 
flect the way contemporaries shaped their experience of reality. As Lake and 
Questier put it “It is the task of the historian not to ‘impose’ or ‘discover’ the 
one correct meaning, but rather to reconstruct the variety of contemporary 
readings or glosses of such texts.’*6 Consecration sermons offer the possibil- 
ity to study the intellectual and religious concepts that informed the under- 
standing of church building in post-Reformation England. They are a means 
to investigate the slow, hesitant and sometimes difficult process of change re- 
garding the architectural embodiment of sacred space. 

As I view churches through the lens of processes of discursive formation, 
rather than taking the architecture itself as my starting point, this book treats 
buildings of different degrees of architectural quality. While covering the im- 
portant and well-documented church building and refurbishing programs of 
William Laud in the 1630s, the reconstruction of London churches after the 
Great Fire (1666), and the official church building campaign initiated by Queen 
Anne in 17, the book also pays attention to ‘individual’ case-studies, including 
relatively little-known chapels and churches. My focus, then, is less on ques- 
tions of architectural form or design processes but rather, on the variegated 


44 Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church, 21. 

45 Julia F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 955. 

46 Lake and Questier, Conformity and Orthodoxy, x. 
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architectural and religious landscape of which the buildings give evidence, and 
on the status of the primary source material with which the buildings (which 
may themselves be construed as primary sources, of course) are aligned. I do 
not mean to imply that churches built in the Stuart period are not architec- 
turally relevant. Rather, I am responding to the nature of the consecration 
sermons: they do not aim to provide a particular building project with a well- 
described design program but instead give a particular and sometimes polemi- 
cal reading of what a church could or should be for the Church of England. 

This book thus provides a rich sample of this effervescent cultural history of 
church building over a period of 130 years. Though it is fundamentally about 
church building during the Stuart era, 1603-1714, some churches instigated by 
the 1711 commission for building fifty new churches set up in Queen Anne's 
reign, were only finished and consecrated in the next decades. Hence, I have 
taken 1736—the year of Hawksmoor’s death—as the terminus antequem. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor (born 1661) was one of the 171 commission's leading 
architects. His design for the early Christian Basilica, drawn on behalf of the 
commissioners who included churchmen, theologians, and biblical schol- 
ars, was important in setting the theoretical framework for the huge national 
church building campaign that closed the Stuart era. Hawksmoor realized 
many of the few churches that were actually built. Some of these are included 
in this book, for instance St John Horsleydown consecrated in 1732. Regardless 
of the absence of any architectural reference to the initial program developed 
by Hawksmoor, many sermons preached in the period 1714-36, explicitly refer 
to the 1711 commission and praise the deceased Queen for her reinforcement 
of the Anglican Church. Furthermore, as Clare Haynes has pointed out in her 
book on religious art in England from the Restoration onwards, the Restoration 
of Church and Monarchy in 1660-2 is often used by historians to mark the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. While this can unintentionally suggest 
that events before and after the Restoration belong to different periods in the 
history of the Church of the England, my treatment of the whole Stuart period 
clearly shows a consistent long-term development. 

This book also differs from monographic or stylistic historiography describ- 
ing the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century developments in church 
architecture. These approaches have been applied with great success to ar- 
chitects such as Inigo Jones (1573-1652), Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723), 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, James Gibbs (1682-1754), James Gold (d. 1734), etc. They 
are the key figures in the development of a particular English style of classical 
and baroque architecture, as well as in establishing a new kind of architectural 
practice, not least through the use of architectural treatises. Historiographic 
studies of these architects by Terry Friedman, James Gibbs (1985), Pierre de la 
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Ruffiniére du Prez, Hawksmoor’s London Churches: Architecture and Theology 
(2002), Vaughan Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor: Rebuilding Ancient Wonders (2002) 
and Giles Worsley, Inigo Jones and the European Classicist Tradition (2007), 
have yielded important insights in how these architects operated within broad 
cultural and intellectual networks. These included contemporary research 
networks and societies dealing with science, philosophy, Christian history, an- 
tiquities etc. These inquiries have nourished studies offering a different per- 
spective on the same period and its architecture, like Graham Parry’s Glory, 
Laud and Honour: The Arts of the Anglican Counter Reformation (2006), Li 
Shiqiao’s Power and Virtue: Architecture and Intellectual Change in England, 
1660-1730 (2006), or Kenneth Fincham and Nicholas Tyacke’s Altars Restored: 
The Changing Face of English Religious Worship 1547-c.1700 (2007). These books 
combine comprehensive archival research with meticulous analysis and scru- 
tiny of this complex period in English ecclesiastical history. This rigorous work 
imposed a limit in chronological scope, or in the object and theme in regard 
to the design of churches in Stuart England. Finchman and Tyacke have sys- 
tematically documented how political and religious change in England shaped 
liturgical space with specific attention to the altar. Their study covers the pe- 
riod from the Reformation until the end of the Stuart monarchy, encompass- 
ing fundamental historical markers such as the Elizabethan Settlement, the 
Civil War, the Restoration and the Glorious Revolution. However, while they 
exhaustively discuss liturgical arrangements, they focus less on the building 
and on the monumental qualities of the sacred space and its architectural 
design. Nigel Yates’s Buildings, Faith and Worship: the Liturgical Arrangement 
of Anglican Churches 1600-1900 (1991) and Liturgical Space: Christian Worship 
and Church Buildings in Western Europe 1500-2000 (2008) relate the liturgical 
responses to Reformation with transformations in church furnishings and 
in the ground plan of the building. While he traces these evolutions back to 
the earliest years of the English Reformation, most of his examples—due the 
availability of built or pictorial evidence—date from the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, while he compares the situation of the Church of England with 
other Reformed Churches, he does not relate architectural transformations to 
discourses pertaining to (religious) architecture in England. 

Parry deals extensively with all aspects of church building and the discours- 
es pertaining to it. However, his book focuses on one specific period of the 
history of the Church of England, namely between 1620 and 1630. The first four 
chapters of his book deal with the renovation of cathedrals, changes in Oxford 
college chapels, and the style in which churches were furnished. The second 
half of the book addresses the less tangible aspects of the ‘Laudian style’ that 
were the corollaries of changes in the physical context of worship, including 
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prose, poetry, music, and antiquarian writings in the 1620s and 3os. By focus- 
sing on the Laudian movement Parry tends to emphasize differences inspired 
by confessional conflicts within the Church of England. As a result he draws 
less attention to long-term continuities, which, as I will argue, are equally im- 
portant for the understanding of early modern views on church building, For 
instance, from my analysis of sermons it will emerge that questions regard- 
ing the sacredness of church buildings were discussed across the confessional 
spectrum during the whole period. 

My approach, studying the whole of the Stuart period, offers less scope 
for detail but enables me to recover the concerns of the Church of England 
regarding churches, not framed by the traditional points of rupture that his- 
toriography employs, such as the Laudian period, the Civil War, the Glorious 
Revolution, or the succession of the Hanoverians. It combines a macrocosmic 
view of religious developments on a national level over the Stuart period, with 
specific cases related to the building and consecration of a particular church or 
chapel. I try to take into account the local religious context as well as more gen- 
eral cultural developments which helped to shape and understand the newly 
established and continuously shifting relations between God and Church of 
England worshippers over the whole course of the Stuart period. Questions 
concern firstly the status of church building in the Church of England. This in- 
cludes its sacredness, as well as its role in devotion and in liturgy, along with its 
metaphorical meaning. After having established the discussions on the neces- 
sity of the church building, its liturgical, legal, and historical framework, I focus 
on the theoretical debate and the knowledge that circulated on church archi- 
tecture within the institutional networks surrounding the building of a new 
church. Here, I pay attention to sources of inspiration (models and referents), 
discussions on the degrees of ornamentation and their presumed impact on 
the worshippers. In keeping with the general direction of this book, I speak 
about church architecture not by analyzing the specifics of architectural de- 
sign, but by retrieving the intellectual and theoretical foundations of religious 
architecture in this period. As the consecration sermons make clear, architec- 
ture is fundamental in the construction of meaning in the church buildings 
of England, since it affects the performance, esthetics, meanings, and referen- 
tial qualities of the building. The ‘glorious temple’ is the architecture of mag- 
nificent sacred space, the ‘babylonic whore’ the architecture of deceptive and 
idolatrous space. 

In order to address all these topics, I have put the generic themes selected 
from the sermons and a broad corpus of contemporary resources side by side. 
These resources deal with themes related to church history, theology, philoso- 
phy, human passions, and perceptions, theories on design and esthetics, and 
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historiography in order to retrieve some of the experiences and sensibilities of 
early modern devotion and perception of sacred space. Following the advice 
of the seventeenth-century preachers, I have surrounded myself with serious 
works 


in order to give them [the sermons] some place in your Closet among 
the Saints of God departed of this life, with whom you have been used 
to Converse frequently in their writings and not only once read them 
[the sermons] and cast them aside, but carry them in thy heart, as the 
Carpenter his Rule in his hand, to square all thy actions by them.*” 


5 The Structure of the Book 


Since I address critical topics and points of discussion rehearsed in sermons of 
different religious backgrounds over the whole period of this study, the struc- 
ture of my book is thematic rather than chronological: more precisely, it is the- 
matically arranged around the five main concerns that exercised churchmen, 
their congregants, devotees, and, of course, architects. 

Chapter 1 situates English church consecration in its legal and liturgical con- 
text and shows how it affects church building. It gives a description of the most 
commonly used forms of consecration and focuses on both the consecration 
sermon and the necessity of church building. This chapter examines the role 
and status of sermons at the intersection point between the legal framework 
of the building and its cultural practice. It aims to define the parameters of 
the existence, function and necessity of church building within the context 
of consecration in seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century England. The 
parameters are questioned in the complex discussion on church building, as 
it is brought into the balance between superstitious idolatry and iconoclas- 
tic sacrilege and traced back so far as the Elizabethan Book of Homilies (the 
Church of England’s model book on preaching)** and Richard Hooker’s Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593-7). 


47 John Wall, “Christian Reconcilement,’ quoted in James Rigney, “To Lye Upon a Stationers 
Stall, Like a Piece of Coarse Flesh in a Shambles’: The Sermon, Print and the English 
Civil War,’ in The English Sermon Revised: Religion, Literature and History 1600-1750, eds. 
Lori Anne Ferrell and Peter McCullough (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2000), 199. 

48 The official title runs Certain Sermons or Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth. It consists of two volumes, the first published under the reign of 
King Edward in 1547, the second published under the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 1571. 
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Chapter 2 deals with the biblical and early Christian origins of the place 
of worship. The topographical and typological themes occurring most fre- 
quently in consecration sermons are analyzed: Jerusalem versus Babylon, the 
Tabernacle, the Temple, public worship under primitive Christianity, and the 
magnificent churches in the golden age of Constantine. The themes are con- 
textualized in the long-standing tradition of biblical exegesis. A comparison of 
consecration sermons with historical and theological works shows what refer- 
ents are most commonly used and what they were intended to mean for church 
building. These biblical and historical referents are of tremendous importance, 
as during the reformatory era both the Reformed and the Roman Catholic 
Church claimed to be the natural heir of primitive Christianity. Biblical history 
and early Christianity stood for worship, liturgy, and exegesis in its purest form. 
Within the Church of England, the link with early Christianity not only had to 
justify the detachment from Rome and the pope; it also served to establish the 
national Church. 

Chapter 3 studies possible interpretations of the notion of holiness with re- 
gard to the early modern concept of sacred space in England. Although the 
question of holiness is closely related, if not inherent in liturgical arrange- 
ments and ground plans of church buildings, this chapter does not focus on 
the liturgical and spatial arrangements of particular church buildings as Yates 
does, but on the ideas and theological discourses underpinning these architec- 
tural choices. As consecration sermons make clear, the complex discussions 
concerning the altar analyzed by Finchman and Tyacke are fundamental to 
the perception of churches as well. During the whole Stuart period the key 
questions were whether Christ or God was really present in the church beyond 
service, if this presence turned the building into a holy object, and what the ar- 
chitectural consequences of such possible presence were. The dismissal of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation under Edward vi (r. 1547-53) and Elizabeth 1 
made these questions especially pertinent. Article xxvi1I of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion, “Of the Lord’s Supper,” defines transubstantiation as a su- 
perstitious doctrine which overthrows the nature of the sacrament. Most cru- 
cially, the sacredness of churches was defined against the extremes of idolatry 
and sacrilege. The concern with idolatry and sacrilege remains alive over the 
whole period of study, and not only emerges at moments of ceremonial ardor 
or iconoclastic threat. Furthermore, the very preoccupation with the sacred- 
ness of the place of worship was shared by all the members of the established 


Both volumes have been composed by English Reformers, including Thomas Cranmer. 
The books are commonly known and referred to as The First Book of Homilies and The 
Second Book of Homilies. 
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Church and was not confined to Laudians or High Church Anglicans. Only dur- 
ing the Civil War and in dissenting groups was the sacred status of the church 
building profoundly questioned and rejected. The real concern of the varie- 
gated group that composed the established Church was to keep the sacredness 
of places of worship apart from idolatry without committing sacrilege. 

Chapter 4 and 5 focus on how and in what terms the sermons addressed the 
topic of architecture in their conceptualization of the church. The endeavor 
of these chapters is also to see how the sermons were informed by a wider 
philosophical and scientific context pertaining to architecture, antiquities, 
and biblical studies. The overall aim of these chapters is to lay bare the im- 
portance and the vastness of the intellectual understanding of church build- 
ing in the first century of the Church of England, including domains other 
than the purely religious ones. Hence this phenomenon, which can be termed 
as a culture of church building, informed not only the well-known building 
campaigns but also individual projects all over the century and across confes- 
sional divides. 

Key to understanding the difference between ‘glorious temples’ and ‘bab- 
ylonic whores’ is not only the complex relationship between sacredness, 
idolatry, and sacrilege. Also at stake was how this difference played out in 
the relationship between the building and the beholder. As I will show in 
Chapter 4, the sermons, in accord with the architectural theory of the peri- 
od, considered architecture as a persuasive agent. Scholars like Caroline van 
Eck and Vaughan Hart have established the link between decorum and moral 
qualities by means of rhetoric and emblemata; they have demonstrated the 
validity of this argument for the work of—among others—Inigo Jones and 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, key figures in the development of church architecture in 
England in the period of this study. However, discourse analysis of the sermons 
shows that preachers also drew upon intellectual developments in the fields of 
esthetics and epistemology in order to grasp the built essence of the church. 
This philosophical perspective adds another layer of meaning which pertains 
more to universal knowledge and the human mind than to rules of decorum 
based on codification and assumed knowledge of the viewer. Li Shiqiao (2007) 
and Matthew Walker (2017) have already demonstrated the preoccupation of 
architects with philosophical developments in post-Restoration England. In 
Architects and Intellectual Culture in Post-Restoration England Walker shows 
how architects acquired this knowledge and handled it before it manifested 
itself as built form. Although Walker concludes his book with the case study 
of Wren’s portico for Saint Paul’s Cathedral, religious architecture and culture 
was not the scope of his book. As I will show, these intellectual changes with 
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regard to theories on sense perception and emotions thoroughly influenced 
the perceptions of sacred space and religious architecture. Through the bias 
of the visual experience of the church building and its impact on the devo- 
tee, preachers expressed concerns with regard to the architectural qualities of 
sacred space. Inspired by epistemological theories and early modern theories 
on sense perception, such as those of Edward Reynolds (1599-1676), Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679), and Walter Charleton (1619-1707), the preachers tried to 
understand and to explain how architecture could act as an agent to stimulate 
devotional exercise, and how it might be used for religious edification, thus 
assuming a role in devotion other than purely as a liturgical setting. As such, 
the sermons resonate with the architectural theory of the period and form part 
and parcel of this broader architectural discourse. 

Chapter 5, the last of this book, draws further on this idea and shows that 
the religious interest in church architecture voiced in sermons was in step 
with the antiquarian and architectural interest in church buildings in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. As discussed in the preceding four chap- 
ters, the sermons were very much concerned with the origins and building 
practices of the ‘true’ Church and they were written in order to praise the 
architectural manifestations of the Church of England as a testimony of the 
Church’s historical foundation and strength. The aim of this closing chapter 
is to frame the architectural culture in which sermons operated at the cross- 
roads of architectural, antiquarian, and religious discourses on the church 
building and to demonstrate how churches could evoke a Church of England 
embodying both the English and the biblical ideals of early Christianity. Thus 
the focus of this chapter, contrary to the previous ones, lies not in the ser- 
mons, but in other sources of textual information, such as antiquarian texts 
and early modern histories of religious architecture. The existing publica- 
tions on some of these texts by, for example, Graham Parry, Vaughan Hart, 
and Pierre de la Ruffiniére du Prey were extremely relevant for this book. 
Bringing them together with the analysis of consecration sermons in the first 
four chapters of this book shows that all these writings were part and parcel 
of the same intellectual quest to rethink a place of worship for the Church 
of England and that these ideas were widely circulated between clergymen, 
antiquarians, architects, and the religious community. As will become clear, it 
is precisely this common endeavor to find a dignified expression of religious 
ideas that does not succumb to charges of idolatry or parsimony that was es- 
sential to a continual valorization of church building and its architecture for 
the Church of England from its foundation until its early re-establishment 
from the Restoration onwards. 
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CHAPTER 1 


What? How? Why?: Church Consecration in 
England 1549-1715, an Unestablished Ceremony 


The years between the Elizabethan Settlement and the end of the Stuart era 
in 1714 paved the way for the ascendancy of the Anglican Church. The peri- 
od was marked by a political and religious tug-of-war for the salvation of the 
nation. In order to shape and defend the wide range of opinions about the 
status, form, and future of the Church of England, all aspects of religion, be 
it doctrine, liturgy, devotion, or art, were scrutinized against the background 
of the Reformation to ensure that they were firmly rooted in Scripture. So far 
as doctrine was concerned the English Reformation was not a consequence 
of the teachings of one dominant theologian like Martin Luther (1483-1546) 
in Germany, John Calvin (1509-64) in Geneva, and John Knox (1513-72) in 
Scotland. Contrary to the Protestant and Lutheran Churches of the Continent, 
the Church of England was a Reformed Church yet remained a Catholic one. 
Elizabeth 1 had indeed defined the Church of England as 


a. a Catholic Church, i.e. as belonging to the universal Church; 

b. an Evangelical Church, i.e. firmly based on the Holy Scriptures, 
owning Spiritual authority; 

c. a Reformed Church, ie. purged of all medieval errors and 
superstitions. 


The migration through varied views and beliefs resulted in reform based on 
the Scriptures but left its administrative structure, and by consequence the 
Church as institution, virtually unchanged from the ‘popish’ past.” Hence the 
idea of the Church of England’s position as a distinctive middle way between 
Catholicism and Puritanism that would heavily influence the nineteenth- 
century coinage of Anglicanism.? 


1 Claude CJ. Butlin, The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the Church of England: a Simple 
Handbook of their History and Meaning Together with Scriptural Proofs, Quotations from 
Authorities, and List of Books for Further Reading (Sheffield: Butlin, 1986), 3. 

2 Peter Lake, Anglicans and Puritans? Presbyterianism and English Conformist Thought from 
Whitgift to Hooker (London: Unwin Hayman, 1988), 1. 

3 Nicolas Tyacke, “Lancelot Andrewes and the Myth of Anglicanism,” in Conformity and 
Orthodoxy in the English Church 1560-1660, eds. Peter Lake and Michael Questier (Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press, 2000), 5 and note 12 of the introduction of this book. 
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During the first century of its existence, debates on the necessity of more or 
less reformation dominated the Church of England and particularly affected 
church building. All parties involved in the building of a new church, be they 
patrons, architects, church dignitaries, or common churchgoers, were con- 
fronted with questions and reflections on the status, function, and architecture 
of the place of worship. English churches had to be defined and shaped against 
the background of the continental (Counter-) Reformation. Whether the place 
of worship would be a gathering place for a religious assembly, a temple for 
God’s worship, or a holy church building, this had consequences for the liturgy, 
the use and the architectural design. But even if views on church architecture 
diverged according to provisions and usage, they were never a goal in them- 
selves. The major concern was the role played by the building in the devotee’s 
worship of God and the subsequent spiritual benefits gathered from public 
worship taking place in a space devoted to it. The question was how the build- 
ing could contribute to the economy of salvation. In this chapter I will trace 
these concerns back to the earliest official discussions on church building in 
the Church of England. 

For the first time since the Reformation of the Church of England, the sub- 
ject of church architecture figured prominently in the Second Book of Homilies, 
published under Elizabeth 1. The volume is composed of sermons that serve 
as examples for homilies that are to be delivered during the liturgical calen- 
dar of the Church of England. Together with the Book of Common Prayer (first 
edition 1549, repeatedly revised until 1662) and The Thirty-Nine Articles of 
Religion, the Book of Homilies was one of the instruments through which reli- 
gious uniformity was sought against the polarities and tensions underlying the 
official Church. The Book of Homilies consisted of prescriptive discourses that 
defined the doctrine and discipline of the Church. The authorship of the ser- 
mons is uncertain, though three homilies concerned, indirectly, with church 
architecture—“Of the Right Use of the Church,” “Against the Perill of Idolatry,” 
and “For Repayring and Keeping Cleane Churches’—can almost certainly be 
ascribed to John Jewel (1522-71) who was responsible for the general author- 
ship and the sermons dealing with idolatry.+ 

That is why this volume is of particular interest for our study. Firstly, the 
Book of Homilies contains one of the earliest official public discourses prior 
to seventeenth- and eighteenth-century church building and restoration cam- 
paigns. It reflects the growing concerns with churches after several decades 
of little building activity, neglect and even destruction of churches under 


4 Ashely Null, “Official Tudor Homilies,’ in The Oxford Handbook of the Early Modern Sermon, 
eds. Peter McCullough, Hugh Adlington, and Emma Rhatigan (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), 360. 
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Henry VIII (r. 1509-47) and Edward vi. Secondly, as part of these concerns, 
the homilies set out the topics of debate that would dominate discussions on 
church buildings during the Stuart era. Although the homilies do not men- 
tion the act of consecrating churches, they introduced the themes of the ser- 
mons written for the consecration, or opening, of churches. Hence the homily 
“Of the Right Use of the Church,” defines the church building as a place set 
apart for public worship according to the Christian traditions of the Old and 
the New Testament.° It is to this traditional requirement for permanent places 
for public worship that churches and consecrations adhere. As we will see, the 
consecration of churches was a contested issue but also a recurrent and impor- 
tant part of the liturgy of the Church of the England. Regardless of the form of 
consecration ritual—a form which was sometimes debated—sermons were 
pronounced on each occasion. Because of their nature, consecration rituals 
and sermons can help us to interpret the status and the role of church building 
over the tumultuous seventeenth and early eighteenth century in England. As 
the selection of sermons in the gazetteer testifies, the issues addressed in the 
Elizabethan homilies, The Thirty-Nine Articles, and the Royal Injunctions were 
voiced time and again in the consecrations of the Stuart period. The consecra- 
tion is indeed the moment and rite of transformation from building to church. 
The aim of this chapter is to describe the historical developments of English 
church consecrations in relation to discourses on the use, status, and design 
of churches. 


1 Book of Homilies, 1562-3: on the Use of the Church Building 


11 The Function of the Church Building 

The lawfulness of church building in the Church of England is asserted by both 
the homily on use and that on the repair of churches. On the basis of Christ’s 
declaration, “where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there I am 
in the midst of them,” a church is defined as the place where a congregation 
meets for God’s worship. It acts as a place where the worshippers’ community 
can work with God’s ordinances (the spiritual blessings) for salvation. This 
implies that it is not the building itself that is of importance, but the activ- 
ity of the congregation in that place that matters; a position based upon the 
New Testament interpretation of the place of worship which was particularly 


5 “The Place Appointed by the Useage and Continuall Examples Expressed in the Olde 
Testament, as in the New, for the People of God to Resort Together Unto, There to Heare 
God's Holy Word, to Call upon his Holy Name...” 
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popular in Reformed circles. Contrary to the Old Testament tenet of the inher- 
ent holiness of a place of worship, this view presented a religious gathering as a 
godly and necessary project, exemplified by historical continuity and Christian 
tradition; it emphasized the role of the community’s sincere religious inten- 
tions in determining the sanctity of the building. 


Yet all this [For God is a Spirit, and those that worship him, must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth] notwithstanding, the materiall Church or 
Temple is a place appointed aswell by the usage and continuall examples 
expressed in the olde Testament, as in the New, for the people of GOD 
to resort together unto, there to heare GODS holy Word, to call upon his 
holy Name, to give him thankes for his innumerable and unspeakable 
benefits bestowed upon us, and duely and truely to celebrate his holy 
Sacraments.’ 


According to this assumption, the church building is defined as a facility for lit- 
urgy, piety, and devotion and is thus instrumental to public worship. That is the 
reason why the same homily describes the church as a place where worship- 
pers listen rather than speak and where they come together for public worship. 
Public worship was regarded as essential to salvation, as it was ordained by 
Scriptures that all godly and Christian men ought at times appointed, to resort 
with diligence to the church.® Hence, Elizabeth issued new Royal Orders in 
1561 with the explicit command to take down the upper part of all rood lofts, 
and to install commandment tables inscribed with the Ten Commandments 
at the east end of the church.’ These changes indicate the adaptation of the 
liturgical space to the reformed service, which was primarily based on hear- 
ing and seeing. The reduced height of the rood loft allowed the involvement 
of the community in the service; the communion table ensured the decent 


6 Julia F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 943. A similar emphasis on the congrega- 
tion is found in Calvinist and Lutheran churches. See for instance: Joseph Leo Koerner, The 
Reformation of the Image (London: Reaktion Books, 2004), 402, 403. 

7 John Jewel, “An Homily of the Right Use of the Church of Temple of God and Reverence Due 
unto the Same,” in Certain Sermons or Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches in the Time of 
Queen Elizabeth, The Second Book of Homilies, eds. Thomas Cranmer and John Jewel (London: 
Printed by John Bill, Printer to the Kings most Excellent Majesty, 1623), accessed February 23, 
2015, http://www.anglicanlibrary.org/homilies/index.htm. 

8 Jewel, “An Homily of the Right Use.’ 

9 “The Royal Orders, 1561,’ in Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of the Reformation, 
eds. Walter H. Frere and William P. Kennedy (London, New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1910), 107—11. 
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performance of the Eucharist because it abandoned the superstitious belief in 
transubstantiation. Commandment tables had to remind the worshippers of 
the Covenant and help them on their way to salvation. These few guidelines 
on places of public worship did not remain unchallenged over the following 
century. They evolved with the changing conceptions of Church and liturgy. 
The conservative, ceremonial factions of the Church of England in particular 
would pay more attention to the impact of ceremonies and church buildings 
on the devotee and his religious experience.!° Hence a greater importance was 
bestowed on the positive influence the church building had on the devotee’s 
mind-set and behavior. As we will see, the performative quality of the church 
building gradually developed over the seventeenth century. 

However, according to the Elizabethan homilies, which were written under 
Calvinist influence, worship was induced by the prayers, lectures, and services 
that took place in church, although the building itself played no role in the 
religious experience other than the provision of a decent place to welcome 
devotees and facilitate liturgy. 


So when GODS House the Church is well adorned, with places conve- 
nient to sit in, with the Pulpit for the preacher, with the Lords table, for 
the ministration of his holy supper, with the Font to Christen in, and also 
is kept cleane, comely and sweetly, the people are more desirous, and 
the more comforted to resort thither and to tarry there the whole time 
appointed them." 


Any further influence on the devotee’s mind-set by the church architecture 
was considered an expression of a “worldly and vaine religion, in phantasticall 
adorning and decking.”!2 However, Queen Elizabeth asked for an important 
editorial change before publication. The homily against idolatry no longer 
banned images from the church because they were inherently evil, as had ap- 
peared in the initial text, but merely “for fear and occasion of worshipping 
them, though they be of themselves things indifferent.” 


10 William J. Sheils, The English Reformation, 1530-1570 (London, New York: Longman, 1989), 
part 4 documents, British Library E-Book. 

11 John Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring and Keeping Cleane and Comely Adorning of 
Churches,” in The Second Book of Homilies, eds. Cranmer and Jewel, accessed February 23, 
2015, http://www.anglicanlibrary.org/homilies/index.htm. 

12 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” 

13 Null, “Official Tudor Homilies,” 360. 
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1.2 Representational Quality 

A church not only differs from secular buildings through its function—for it is 
clear that it is God’s special presence that sets the building apart from its secu- 
lar environment—it represents God’s presence upon earth. The special status 
of the place of worship is recognized, as it is dedicated by ‘word and prayer’ 
and taken into possession by God since Christianity. 


[T]he materiall Church or Temple is a place appointed aswell by the usage 
and continuall examples expressed in the olde Testament, as in the New, 
for the people of GOD to resort together unto, there to heare GODS holy 
Word, to call upon his holy Name, to give him thankes ... and the same 
Church or Temple is by the holy Scriptures both of the Olde Testament 
and New, called the House and Temple of the Lord ... for the effectuous 
presence of his heavenly Grace.!4 


The homily thus defines the primary function of the church as a gathering 
place for public worship, while its status is described as ‘the house of God. This 
special status, due to God’s effective presence, requires reverent behavior of 
the worshippers’ community, in order not “to make the house of God, a denne 
of thieves.” Yet, it is not mentioned here whether the special presence of God 
in the church makes the place and the building holy. A brief passage in “An 
Homily for Repayring and Keeping Cleane ... Churches” states that “the temple 
is counted and called holy, yet not of itself, but because GOD’S people resort- 
ing thereunto are holy, and exercise themselves in holy and heavenly things.”5 
God will only be present when the church is put to decent spiritual use, in 
order to promote Christians in grace, knowledge, and holy faith. Such a decent 
and spiritual use of the church would lead to simplicity and purity. As we will 
see, the definition of the holiness of the place of worship will become of major 
importance to sermons from the 1620s onwards, and elaborate theories on the 
objects and degrees of holiness—making a difference between substantial and 
relative holiness—will be developed. 

The discussion on holiness is closely connected with the question of Christ's 
real and special presence in the church. “An Homily of the Right Use” specifies 
that God can be worshipped in all places, as the body and the mind of the true 
Christian are his principal temple. This building—body analogy was promi- 
nent in reformed religious discourses in early modern England. In an analogy 
with Saint Paul, the homilies and consecration sermons refer to worshippers 


14 Jewel, “An Homily of the Right Use.” 
15 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” 
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as the true temples of God, who house the holy spirit. However, this body- 
temple analogy is also essential to the representation of the biblical Covenant 
as it is inherent to the allegorical reading of the Temple as the embodiment 
of the promise of Christs coming. During the construction of Solomon’s 
Temple, a special inner room, named Kodesh Hakodashim (Holy of Holies), 
was prepared to receive and house the Ark of Covenant (1 Kings 6:19); when 
the Temple was dedicated, the Ark—containing the original tablets of the 
Ten Commandments—was placed therein (1 Kings 8: 6-9). When the priests 
emerged from the holy place after placing the Ark there, the Temple was filled 
with a cloud, “for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” 

Through the parallel with Solomon’s Temple—the biblical archetype of the 
built place of worship—the raison d'être of the church building is established. 
The Temple represented two promises of the Covenant. It was a type for Christ, 
and thus carried the promise of his coming and the fulfilment of his Church 
upon earth. Secondly, it carried the promise of grace for the congregation of 
the faithful, on whom God would bestow his favor and assistance. Since Christ 
had come among his people and sacrificed himself for their atonement, the 
first promise had been fulfilled and could not justify the existence of churches. 
The second promise, however, remained open. 


First, that our Churches are not destitute of promises, forasmuch as our 
Saviour Christ saith, Where two or three are gathered together in my 
Name, there am I in the middest among them. A great number therefore 
comming to Church together in the Name of Christ, have there, that is to 
say in the Church, their GOD and Saviour Christ Iesus present among the 
Congregation of his faithfull people, by his grace, by his favour and godly 
assistance, according to his most assured and comfortable promises. Why 
then ought not Christian people to build them Temples and Churches, 
having as great promises of the presence of GOD, as ever had Salomon 
for the materiall Temple which hee did build? As touching the other 
point, that Salomons Temple was a figure of Christ: we know that now in 
the time of the cleare light of Christ Iesus the Sonne of GOD, all shadow- 
es, figures and significations are vtterly gone, all vaine and vnprofitable 
ceremonies, both Iewish and Heathenish, fully abolished. And therefore 
our Churches are not set up for figures, and significations of Messias and 
Christ to come, but for other godly and necessary purposes.!® 


16 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” 
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A major point of discussion dominating the whole period would be wheth- 
er God’s special presence and glory should be represented by magnificent 
architecture comparable to that of the Jerusalem Temple. This architectural 
magnificence is based on a double assumption. According to the advocates of 
magnificent architecture, God himself gave the example of ‘exceeding mag- 
nificence’ in the creation of the heavenly Temple, of which the churches form 
part: “I will lay thy stones with colours, and thy foundations with sapphires, 
and I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy 
borders of pleasant stones.”!” Hence, based on the principle that the glory of 
God is represented by the magnificence of his Temple, it is to be concluded 
that no building is big enough to comprehend God’s endless glory. What is 
wanting in extent has to be made up for in ornament.'® This statement, which 
was extremely popular in Laudian opinions and in Queen Anne’s High Church 
policy, is based upon the historical interpretation of Solomon’s Temple and is 
in stark contrast with the reformed, Calvinist view according to which the 
outward glory of the Temple was a type of Christ. And since the type had been 
fulfilled, there was no reason for the outward glory to continue.!9 On the con- 
trary, simplicity and purity—two of the main characteristics of Christ himself 
and of the early Christian Church, which was considered the paragon for the 
early Church of England—had to be reflected in the Protestant ‘plain style.’2° 

Each point of view adopts a different reading of the Temple and church, 
exemplifying in architecture the ideological conflict that marked post- 
Reformation England. Both consider the church as a symbol of God's 


17. “Isaiah 54: 1-12,” in Thomas Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches. A Sermon 
Preach’d at the Opening of the Church of St. Marie in the Town and County of Southampton 
on Christmas-Day 171 (London: Printed for Henry Clements, 1712), 19. 

18 Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches, 5. 

19 Peter Guillery, “Suburban Models, or Calvinism and Continuity in London's 
Seventeenth-Century Church Architecture,” Architectural History, 48 (2005): 70, 71, 78. 
Guillery however, reminds us that personal interpretations could often differ from the 
mainstream opinions commonly attributed to a particular conviction. John Williams 
(1582-1650) for instance, was a mainstream Calvinist but he was also an enthusiast for 
ceremony and ornament as reflected in the chapel he built at Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1629-31) which was “surely intended to provide a timely reminder that the beauty of 
holiness, in a less ideologically charged form than the Laudian one, had been appreci- 
ated in godly communities and their churches long before the ascendancy of an anti- 
Calvinist episcopacy.” Ieremiah Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory. Preached at the Consecration of 
the Chappell of Epping in Essex. October, 28. 1622 (London: Printed by I.D. for Nathanael 
Newbery, 1623), 10. 

20 Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory, 26, 27. Anthony Garvan, “The Protestant Plain Style before 
1630,’ Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 9, no. 3 (1950): 5. Merritt, “Puritans, 
Laudians,” 952-4. 
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presence upon earth. The question remained whether this conferred a spe- 
cial holiness on the building itself and whether this had special architectural 
implications. 


1.3 Performative Quality 

The building of churches as an act of piety and the use of them as sensory 
stimulation for devotion adds a performative quality to the symbolic power of 
the church building. Idolatry and sacrilege were the standards against which 
most discussions on the topic were weighed. The main question was whether 
the building and decoration of a church was to be described as a religious act 
and whether devotion could be inspired by any material means, including 
architecture. 

Two homilies are related to the fabric and decoration of places of worship. 
One is entitled “For Repayring and Keeping Cleane ... the Churches,’ while the 
subtitle of the “Homily against the Perill of Idolatry” reads as “The superfluous 
decking of Churches.” Drawing upon the second commandment, both homi- 
lies refute external stimulation for devotion. They argue that as a consequence 
of men’s carnal and sensory nature, they develop a natural inclination to idola- 
try. Hence outward impressions distract the believer from inward spirituality. 
This not only implies a prohibition of pictorial representations in churches, 
but also of ornaments and decoration in general, a view which would be com- 
monly adopted by the (moderate) Puritans in the Stuart Church as well. 


[T]he corruption of these latter dayes, hath brought into the Church infi- 
nite multitudes of images, and the same, with other parts of the Temple 
also, have decked with gold and silver, painted with colours, set them with 
stone and pearle, clothed them with silkes and precious vestures, fancy- 
ing untruely that to be the chiefe decking and adorning of the Temple or 
house of GOD, and that all people should bee the more mooved to the 
due reverence of the same, if all corners thereof were glorious, and glis- 
tering with gold and precious stones.?! 


The major concern is that churches should be cleansed and purged from 
superstition and hypocrisy, false worship and false doctrine, as these are all 
closely connected with the Roman Catholic Church, which is equally reputed 
for magnificent churches and image worship. The rejection of ornaments and 


21 John Jewel, “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry,” in The Second Book of Homilies, eds. 
Cranmer and Jewel, accessed February 23, 2015, http://www.anglicanlibrary.org/homilies/ 
index.htm. 
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decoration in worship is endorsed by describing the ‘popish Roman Catholic 
worship’ as a sensual religion based on sheer outward glory. As the subtitle 
of “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry” points out, all other decora- 
tion, described as “costly and glorious decking,” is considered contrary to the 
Scriptures, since “the good use and reverence of the Temple” are the only true 
ornaments of the church. All other ornaments are considered as contrary to 
purity and sincerity.2? This could a priori seem contradictory with “An Homily 
for Repayring ... Churches,’ which enquires “How much more then ought the 
house of GOD, which wee commonly call the Church, to be sufficiently re- 
payred in all places, and to bee honourably adorned and garnished.”?? This 
seeming contradiction is, however, counterbalanced a few paragraphs later, in 
a description of a well-adorned church, as a convenient liturgical space.?4 It is 
not surprising that this homily, which deals with proper church building, only 
mentions the need for reparation and keeping clean of the building, while em- 
phasizing again its good and frequent use in order to avoid sacrilege. The mate- 
rial adorning of churches is considered an idolatrous act, clearly expressed in 
the title of “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry and Superfluous Decking 
of Churches.” The function, cleaning, and repair of churches, is discussed in 
“An Homily for Repayring.” The literal reading of the homily refers to buildings 
being in bad repair, which should be cleaned and restored in order to be fit 
for public worship. But it also implies ‘cleaning’ the building of all ornaments 
(figurative and non-figurative), thus clearing the way for iconoclasm.*° In the 
figural sense, the Church is purged from idolatry and brought back to its es- 
sence of early Christianity. Purity and simplicity are thus to be understood as 
formal and moral qualities.”® 


22 Jewel, “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry.’ 

23 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” 

24 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” 

25 This was put in practice in the Royal Articles and Injunctions of 1559: Excerpt from the 
Royal Articles of Queen Elizabeth, 1559, 2. “Item, whether in their churches and chapels all 
images, shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals or rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, and 
all other monuments of feigned and false miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry and supersti- 
tion be removed, abolished and destroyed.’ Excerpt from the Royal Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1559, 23. “Also, that they shall take away, utterly extinct and destroy all shrines, 
covering of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, 
and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry and superstition, 
so that there remain no memory of the same in walls, glasses, windows, or elsewhere 
within their churches and houses, preserving nevertheless or repairing both the walls and 
glass windows. And they shall exhort all their parishioners to do the like within their 
several houses.’ 

26 Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring.” Jewel, ‘An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry.’ 
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This good use of the place of worship is the major preoccupation of the 
three homilies. It comprises frequent attendance at public worship, decent 
behavior in the church, and avoidance of the errors of ‘heretics’ and ‘papists’. 
This includes being on guard against profanation, superstitious ceremonials, 
and, most of all, idolatry. Ignoring those prescriptions exposes the believer to 
excommunication and endangers the promise of salvation. In setting these 
examples and warnings, the Elizabethan homilists commonly quoted from 
the Bible, referring to the elected nation of Israel, the church fathers and early 
Christian theologians. Church architecture was approached through the per- 
spective of worship. This is to be interpreted as an embodiment of Elizabeth's 
religious policy of uniting all Protestants under the true position of the Church 
of England, re-established after Mary’s reign (r. 1553-8) as a Reformed Catholic 
Church based on the Scriptures and purged from superstition and idolatry.2” 
In this concept, church building is not treated in architectural terms of style or 
form but according to rules of worship. The church building offers an appro- 
priate setting for public worship and devotion and requires religious attitudes 
from the devotee by defining the specific status and use of the space. 

Drawing upon men’s carnal and sensitive nature, the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer of 1559, on the other hand, contained an ornaments rubric 
regarding the celebration of the Eucharist and which Bishop Jewel was to call 
“the scenic apparatus of worship.” The queen reversed the significant changes 
in the order of Communion made in the 1552 version of the Book of Common 
Prayer and required the use of the Eucharistic vestments that had been in use 
in the second year of Edward vi’s reign, in order to impress both her more 
ignorant subjects and foreign observers with devotion.?® Judged by a narrow 
scripturalism, the Elizabethan Book of Common Prayer was still ‘popish’ in form 
and some of its ceremonies cherished old superstition. The implications for 
church architecture became clear from the significance of the crisis of 1559, 
provoked by a small silver crucifix being placed together with two burning 
candles on the table standing altar-wise in the Royal Chapel. Since the Royal 
Chapel was considered to be an example to the whole Church, some of the rad- 
ical Protestant bishops were even prepared to resign their places rather than 
reconcile themselves to this “offendicle.’29 

This reversal in Elizabethan policy announced the intense debates of the 
Stuart Church on the role of external aids to worship based upon men’s car- 
nal and sensitive nature. Once the use of sensory experiences as a means 


27 Butlin, The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 3. 
28 Sheils, The English Reformation, part 4. 
29 Patrick Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London: Methuen, 1967), 34, 35- 
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of spiritual experience was accepted, architecture could be considered as a 
means of edification: a spacious church enhances the order of the liturgy, as 
it facilitates the bodily gestures accompanying it; the uniformity of the build- 
ing regulates Christian worship, while its beauty and magnificence enhance 
worship. This opinion would grow popular in the seventeenth century under 
the combined influence of the ceremonialist faction within the Church and 
of the study of the senses and the passions. Certainly by the end of the century, 
the Anglican Church considered bodily gestures, together with the visual im- 
pression of God’s glory indicated by rich decoration and liturgical apparatus, 
as an important stimulant for the worshipper. A case in point is the ceremo- 
nialist High Church preacher Thomas Bisse (1675-1731), who, compared to the 
Calvinist Elizabethan homilists, chronologically, liturgically, and doctrinally 
situates himself at the opposite end of the spectrum of the Church of England. 
Both in preaching and in practice, Bisse emphasized the importance of exter- 
nal stimuli for devotion in a way that recalled Laud’s ‘beauty of holiness’ pro- 
gram. Bisse, who instituted the Three Choirs Festival ca. 1715, claimed that all 
senses had to actively participate in worship, since through sense perception 
the devotee could be struck by God’s magnificence.®° 


30 Thomas Bisse (1675-1731) was deacon at Oxford in 170. Descending from a family of 
clerics, he had graduated from Corpus Christi College in 1698. He is mostly renowned 
as the instigator of the Three Choirs Festival, a music festival annually held for spiri- 
tual and charitable purposes, rotating among the cathedrals of Hereford, Gloucester, 
and Worcester, while he was chancellor of Hereford Cathedral. It should not surprise 
that his most famous sermons deal with choir service music and the ‘beauty of holi- 
ness.’ See: Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham, Stephen Taylor, “Ralph Brideoake,’ The 
Clergy of England Database, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index.jsp and 
William Marshall, “Bisse Thomas (1675-1731), Church of England clergyman and founder 
of the Three Choirs festival,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), 
doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/2477. On the festival see: “The history of Three Choirs Festival,” 
Three Choirs Festival Website, accessed May 31, 2017, http://www.3choirs.org/about-us/ 
history/18th-century/. The origins of the annual Music Meetings of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford were outlined in 1729 in a sermon preached by Bisse: 
It sprang, he said, from “... a very small and accidental origin. It was ... a fortuitous and 
friendly proposal, between a few lovers of harmony and brethren of the correspondent 
choirs, to commence an anniversary visit, to be kept in turn; which voluntary instance of 
friendship and fraternity was quickly strengthened by social compact; and afterwards, 
being blessed and sanctioned by a charity collection, with the word of exhortation added 
to confirm the whole, it is arrived to the figure and estimation as ye see this day ... Though 
the members of that communion we have entered into, being voluntary, may go off as 
their wills vary or as their affairs require, yet, by the accession of others, the Society may 
subsist unto many years, yea, generations, tendering to the furtherance of God’s glory, in 
the exaltation of His holy worship, to the improvement of our choirs, the credit of our 
foundations; to the benefit of our cities, the comfort of the fatherless; to the delight of 
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That lethargick spirit of indevotion, so complaint of in our assemblies, 
proceeds chiefly from an [illegible] consideration, in what place or be- 
fore whose throne we stand. The drowsy misbehaviour of the worship- 
pers resembles that of the Patriarch, when he slept in Haran; and when 
they awake, they endeavour to justify their heedlesness, as he did his ig- 
norance, ... Now no external means can so awaken the consideration of 
men to know, that God is in his holy Temple, as the loftiness and beauty of 
the building.... That state and magnificence, which in our ceiled houses 
strike the imagination, in the palace of God, strongly affect our devotion, 
awaking it when it slumbers, and recalling it when it wanders.*! 


The extension of this thought commonly propagated by ceremonialists and 
adepts of a sacramental theology, is that building and decorating churches is 
an act of piety, through which the glory of God is recognized. The building, re- 
pairing, and adorning of churches are considered as works of piety, as they are 
an expression of gratitude and zeal; a representation of God's glory, a facility 
for liturgy and public worship, an embodiment of the national Church, and a 
sensory aid to devotion. Once again, historical and biblical examples establish 
this tradition. 

However, according to “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry,’ the build- 
ing of richly decorated churches and their costly decoration remains incom- 
patible with the Christian doctrine of purity and simplicity and is, in fact, even 
contrary to the idea of charity. Piety is only expressed in devout and reverent 
behavior to God, while charity would rather consist of bestowing richness on 
the poor and sick rather than to the building of a costly church. 


But although Constantine, and other Princes, of good zeale to our reli- 
gion, did sumptuously decke and adorne Christian Temples ... And that 
gorgiousnesse then used, as it was borne with, as rising of a good zeale: 
so was it signified of the godly learned even at that time, that such cost 
might otherwise have beene better bestowed ... to clothe Christ in the 
poore, to visit him in the sicke, feede him in the hungry, lodge him in 
those who doe lacke harbour ...3? 


mankind, of ourselves, and all that come nigh us. Upon these grounds it commenced, and 
upon these let our brotherly love continue.” 

31 Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches, 18. 

32 Jewel, “An Homily against the Perill of Idolatry.’ 
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This notwithstanding, the arguments for church building—and other es- 
thetic religious activities, such as the abovementioned Choir Festival—as acts 
of zeal, piety and charity would gradually gain in popularity and help to legiti- 
mize and even inspire the official church building campaigns of 1666 and 1711. 
It was argued by the commission established under Queen Anne that sufficient 
and appropriate churches would enliven religious practice and prevent the on- 
going separation from communion. Commissioners generally accepted that 
church architecture played a crucial role in liturgy and devotion, as well as in 
sustaining the national Church by regulating and stimulating public worship. 


2 Fading of the Ritual 


If, by 171, the Anglican Church generally accepted church buildings and ap- 
propriate church architecture as indispensable for the organization of worship 
and even as stimulating devotion, the sacred status of the church remained 
a point of discussion. In 1712 and 1715, the first officially established forms of 
consecration since the English Reformation were presented to Convocation. 
However, they neither passed nor became law. Indeed, the consecration of 
churches had been problematic since the Church of England was established. 
Firstly, ancient Roman Catholic rites and ceremonies used in church services 
were played down for fear of superstitious practices and idolatry. Secondly, as 
superstitions were gradually ‘purged’, so was the sacredness of objects ques- 
tioned. Fear of idolatry heavily restricted the potential holiness of objects. This 
included the particular status of a church with regard to its secular environ- 
ment. Finally the emphasis on ‘word and purity’ in liturgy made it difficult to 
create an appropriate new rite of consecration. 


2.1 The Legal and Liturgical Act of Consecration 

2.1.1 Canon Law, Injunctions and Visitation Articles 

While other Churches of the Reformation had rejected the Canon Law of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England retained the concept of 
Canon Law and developed its own type from 1534 onwards. However all ‘su- 
perstitious’ Roman Catholic ceremonies were gradually abolished or replaced 
and no official rite of church consecration was established. In order to under- 
stand the ambiguity surrounding consecration and its implications for the sta- 
tus of church building in Stuart England, it is necessary to scrutinize the few 
legal documents dealing with this important, but apparently disregarded, 
liturgical act. 
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The 1535 statutes, promulgated under Henry vit, established that the 
existing Canon Law—the General Canon Law—should remain valid until a 
new code was devised and so far as the Canon Law had not been superseded 
by subsequent legislation. This General Canon Law consisted of, among others, 
the Legatine Constitutions of Otho (1237) and Othobon (1268) which remained 
valid after the Reformation.** Both included legislation on church consecra- 
tion in England and stipulated that celebration of Mass could only take place 
in consecrated churches. Otho’s chapter on church consecrations required 
“that all churches be hallowed within a year” and decreed that if a church 
was not consecrated within the two years following the assignment, no Mass 
should be celebrated therein, until the consecration. Otho referred to the Old 
and New Testaments in order to demonstrate the tradition and evolution of 
the consecration ritual. He also argued that the Old Testament’s ‘superstitious’ 
practices had been purged and the consecration appropriately readapted for 
religious practices under the Gospel. Consequently, the celebration of Mass 
had replaced the offering of beasts, making the consecration ceremony “more 
worthy and more studious.”+ Complementary to this decree was the 1268 
Constitution of Othobon. His pronouncement on church consecrations shows 
many parallels with that of Otho. He, too, declared consecration to be an abso- 
lute condition for the celebration of Eucharist. Although he did not refer to a 
specific rite or compulsory office, Othobon clearly presented consecration as a 
ritual act of purification that sets the building apart from its built environment 
and cleanses the site for the sacrifice of Mass and the mercy of God.®> Both 
constitutions thus recognize the transitional, purgative and compulsory status 
of consecration as a religious act that defines the specific status and function 
of the church. 

Since these constitutions were upheld, both the act of consecration and its 
object were preserved under Henry v111. Although Henry’s canons did not men- 
tion the consecration of churches, his X Articles of Religion (1536)— stating the 
first doctrine of the Church of England—generally prescribed the performance 
of existing rites and ceremonies, including exorcisms and other benedictions.?® 


33 Legatine constitutions: ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods held under the 
Cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory 1x and Pope Clement 1v in the 
reign of Henry 111 about 1237 and 1268. 

34 William Lyndwood, Constitutions P[ro|uincialles, and of Otho, and Octhobone, Translated 
in to Englyshe (London: Fletestrete by me Robert Redman, 1534), 106, 107. 

35 Lyndwood, Constitutions P[ro]uincialles, 126, 127. 

36 Gilbert Burnet, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England. The First Part. Of 
the Progress Made in it During the Reign of K. Henry the VIII (London: Printed by T.H. for 
Richard Chiswell at the Rose and Crown, 1679). 
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In all probability, this article also applied to church consecrations, as restated 
in A Rationale on Ceremonial drawn up under Henry’s kingship. 


to have a common house for Christian people, which we call the church, 
is very necessary, that there they may come together, where the Word of 
God is preach’d, the sacraments are ministr’d and Prayers as well of the 
people as the Minister, to Almighty God are made; wherefore ‘tis conve- 
nient that Place and the Altars there be sanctify’d, wash’d and prepar’d 
with prayers. Sanctify’s that is to say, separated from all profane uses and 
dedicated to the end before rehaers'd.3” 


This rationale clearly views the church as a sanctified place dedicated for 
public worship including preaching, praying, and the administration of sacra- 
ments. Under Edward v1, the growing Reformed ideology led to the dismissal 
of all material aspects of religion, church buildings included. Churches were 
sacked in iconoclastic campaigns. Nevertheless, consecration, although it was 
a ritual that conferred a holy status on the building, was not officially attacked. 
The Royal Injunctions, a set of royal orders on ecclesiastical affairs, rejected 
the excessive cost of the consecration service, issuing a visitation article which 
prohibited excessive costs for ornaments and other “superstitious and lucra- 
tive requisites” of consecration.38 

Serving as an answer to the sacrileges and profanations of Edward’s 
reign, the necessity of consecration was reiterated explicitly under Mary 1 
in the Legatine Constitutions of Cardinal Reginald Pole (1500-58), “Decree 
Concerning the Visitation of the Churches” (1556).39 Mary’s canons were abol- 
ished under Elizabeth 1, who partially reinstated the canons of Henry vi1I and 
revised them in 1571, 1575, 1584, and 1597. None of these canons, nor those of 
James 1 (1603), mentioned the consecration of churches.*° It was only with 
the outbreak of the Civil War and its anticlerical sentiments that church 
consecrations were thoroughly overhauled and abolished. On December n, 
1640, The Root and Branch Petition was presented to the House of Commons. 


37 Cyrill Cobb, ed., The Rationale of Ceremonial 1540-1543: with Notes and Appendices and an 
Essay on the Regulation of Ceremonial during the Reign of King Henry VIII with Facsimiles 
of Handwritings (London: Longmans Green & co, 1910), 4. 

38 Gerald Bray, ed., The Anglican Canons 1529-1947 (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1998), 
104. 

39 Bray, The Anglican Canons, 131. 

40 The canons of 1603 survived until 1969. The canons of Charles 1 (1640) were made obsolete 
in 1669 and William 111 also adopted the 1603 canons. Notwithstanding several attempts 
made earlier, they were only revised in 1865. See Bray, The Anglican Canons, lxi, lxxviii. 
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Besides a transfer of Episcopal jurisdiction to parliamentary commission- 
ers, the petitioners also included a paragraph on church consecration: “The 
Christening and consecrating of churches and chapels” was considered as one 
of the “manifold evils, pressures and grievances caused, practiced and occa- 
sioned by the Prelates and their dependents.” The petition did not receive the 
final sanction of the House of Commons. When the Protectorate upheld the 
Book of Common Prayer in 1653-9, the churchman Anthony Sparrow (1612-85) 
published his Rationale Upon the Book of Common Prayer, justifying the liturgy 
of the Church of England. Under the section on the dedication of churches 
and chapels to God’s service, he states that the house so consecrated may no 
longer be used for common and profane employment, but set apart to holy 
and religious services such as those in which it is consecrated. The act of con- 
secrating churches thus implicitly became accepted practice thanks to the 
ancient national constitutions of Otho and Othobon, which were never ex- 
plicitly rejected. Moreover, the need for consecration was only rarely enacted 
in official documents. The superstitious practices forming the body of the an- 
cient Roman Catholic ritual were one of the main stumbling blocks for the 
consecration ritual as it was used up until the reign of Henry vii. As we will 
see, a redefinition of both the ritual and the act of consecration was required, 
although it was not until the early eighteenth century that attempts were made 
to establish a liturgy and form of consecrating churches. 


3 “Forms” of Consecration 


3.1 Roman Catholic Superstition Abolished 

If the consecration of churches was never officially abolished or implemented, 
we should not be overhasty in concluding that there was no attention given 
to consecration ritual in the seventeenth century. While there was no clear 
legal or liturgical definition of consecration, a ritual nevertheless persisted 
throughout the period under investigation. Several services were used as the 
consecration was left to the bishop's own discretion, as was still mentioned 
in Richard Burn (1709-85) his Ecclesiastical Law of 1760. In fact, two of them, 
the services of William Barlow (1610) and Lancelot Andrewes (1620) became 
nonofficial models.4? From 1610 onwards Lancelot Andrewes, influenced by 


41 Samuel R. Gardiner, The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution 1625-1660 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979), 138, 139. 

42 John W. Legg, ed., English Orders for Consecrating Churches in the Seventeenth Century, 
Together with Forms for the Consecration of Churchyards, the First Stone of a Church, the 
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Richard Hooker (1554-1600), The Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politie (1594-7), pro- 
moted a more ceremonial form of worship and a more elevated respect for 
both the services and the buildings in which they were held. Through the form 
of consecration that he deployed for the consecration of Jesus Chapel outside 
Southampton in 1620, he reminded his congregation that the church was a holy 
place—and not just a place of assembly—dedicated to God and essential for 
right worship.*3 

Notwithstanding this persistent practice of consecration, an official form 
only emerged slowly and gradually. The English consecration ritual was de- 
scribed and devised in legal and liturgical terms fairly late in the period. A 
suggestion was made in 1640—the year of the promulgation of Charles 1’s 
canons—to compile a book of occasional services such as the coronation and 
the consecration of churches. However this suggestion never reached the sta- 
tus of approval. This was also the case of the forms presented to Convocation 
in 1712 and 1715. All these forms had one major characteristic in common, 
namely detachment from the old and ‘superstitious’ Roman Catholic ritual. 

The Roman ritual was, and is still, based on a complicated liturgy that fuses 
rites of baptism, exorcism and burial, through which the dedication of a church 
progressively defines itself as a space of worship. Psalms, antiphons, and short 
declamations establish the link between the rite and the building. The rite is, 
therefore, as essential a part of a church building as its walls, columns or al- 
tars. By constructing the members of a worshipping body, the rite transforms 
the dead mass of the building into an animated conglomerate with divine 
qualities.*° The Church of England aimed, however, to re-establish itself as the 
purest and most spiritual Church, and repressed all those practices deemed 
to be superstitious, and without ground in Scripture or early Christian history. 
As a consequence, the Church of England searched for a consecration which 
secured the legal and liturgical status of the building, while rejecting all rituals 
and ceremony invented and implemented under the Roman Catholic Church. 


Reconciliation of a Church and the Consecration of Altar Plate (London: Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1911), xxii. 

43 Graham Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,” in Sacred Text—Sacred Space, 
Architectural, Spiritual and Literary Convergences in England and Wales, eds. Joseph 
Sterrett and Peter Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 124. 

44 Bray, The Anglican Canons, lxxv. 

45 Fabio Trudu, Haec Aedes Mysterium Adumbrat Ecclesiae: Immagini Simboliche dell’Ecclesia 
nel Rito di Dedicazione della Chiesa (Rome: CLV edizione liturgiche, 2001). John Mason 
Neale, Benjamin Webb, eds., The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, a 
Translation of the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Written by William Durandus with 
an Introductory Essay and Notes by Rev. John Mason Neale B.A. and the Rev. Benjamin Webb 
B.A. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893), 11-36, 234-41. 
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3.1.1 Service 
An exceptional case of a seventeenth-century consecration service concerns 
the consecration of Lincoln’s Inn chapel by George Montaigne (1569-1628), 
bishop of London, on May 2, 1623. This consecration turned out, as did others 
at the time, including those of St James Duke’s Place and St Katherine Cree for 
example, to bea real happening.*® Particular however is that several eyewitness 
accounts are preserved. In a letter to Dudley Carleton, John Chamberlain re- 
ported that, though he did not attend the service himself, “There was a great 
concourse of noblemen and gentlemen, whereof two or three were endaun- 
gered and taken up dead for the time, with the extreme press and thronging. 
The dean of St Paul’s made an excellent sermon, they say about dedications.’*” 
Two Latin manuscript narratives of the consecration service, a regular out- 
line of the service by Bishop Montaigne and an extended description of it by a 
resident of Lincoln’s Inn, survive in the Inn’s archives, as well as a full printed 
version of John Donne (1572-1631) his sermon.*® A manuscript preserved at 
the Society of Antiquaries, offers an eyewitness account of the entire service 
in English.49 In what follows I will analyze the case of the consecration of 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel which lasted for approximately three hours, within the 
context of Stuart consecration services.5° Jeffrey Johnson identified William 
Barlow’s (d. 1613) form of consecration of Langley chapel in Kent (1607) as 
the model for Montaigne’s consecration of Lincoln's Inn chapel.5! However, 
one must not forget that George Montaigne was one of the Arminian group 
of bishops not opposed to the use of ceremonial and appropriate decorum 
in service. Many of the features of the ceremony, such as the expression 
of blessings or the kneeling at the entrance of the church would be used 


46 Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians,” 951. “The occasion of the consecration of Trinity Chapel was 
also an occasion for the celebration for the residents of Lincoln’s Inn. On the evening of 
21 May, the night before the consecration, the Inn elected both Bishop Montaigne and his 
chief legal officer Henry Marten, the chancellor of the diocese of London, as honorary 
members of Lincoln’s Inn: the next day, after the religious ceremonies were complete, 
they all retired to the Great Hall of the Inn, next door to the chapel, for a festive din- 
ner.” See: Zola M. Packman and John N. Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, 22 May 1623,” Anglican and Episcopal History, 81, no. 2 (2012): 121. 

47 Lincoln’s Inn Archives, The Records of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, The Black 
Books, vol. 11, 1586-1660, “Letter from John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, London May 
30, 1623.” 

48 A full transcript and English translation of the Ms can be found in Packman and Wall, 
“Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 172-206. 

49 Society of Antiquaries London, Ms. 201, n° 37. 

50 Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,’ 113. 

51 Jeffrey Johnson, “Consecrating Lincoln’s Inn Chapel,” John Donne Journal, 23 (2004): 
139-60. 
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as charges of popery at Laud’s trial in 1643-5. That being said, Laud’s service 
was more ceremonial than Montaigne’s if we can rely on the account given of 
St Katherine Cree’s consecration by William Prynne (1600—69).52? After Laud’s 
collapse and during the Civil War many churches and chapels were opened 
without official consecration. The Westminster Broadway chapel, described 
by Peter Guillery as a model for (moderate) Puritan church architecture, was 
opened in December 1642 without consecration, a ceremony explicitly reject- 
ed by Puritans as a displacement of sanctity from person to place. The first 
sermon preached was by William Gouge (1575-1653), a reputed Puritan writer 
and preacher, and it seems to have been delivered especially for the opening 
of the chapel. 


The Ground on which this Chapel stands, was A. 1626. by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, dedicated to God for a Burial-place; and this 
Chapel was built by a Licence under the Privy-Seal. The Shell hereof was 
finish’d, A. 1636. and first open’d by an Order of the H. of Commons, dated 
Dec. 9.1642. and by their Order, Dec. 18. Dr. Gouge of Blackfriers, preach’d 
the first Sermon in it, and A. 1643. the Inhabitants of Westminster, had 
by like Order, leave given them to receive the Sacrament in the said new 
Chapel or Church.*5? 


The official surrender of the building to the Church was the initial step of the 
consecration. This act, which was recorded in an official document and had 
both a religious and a legal status, conveyed the building from the secular to 
the religious world. “We wish this chapel to be secured to every effect of the 
law with privileges, all and sundry, in that area customary and requisite as ap- 
plying by law to consecrated chapels.”>4 

The surrender took place between the founder, or benefactor of the church 
(sometimes the landlord) and the bishop. A visible token, the key of the church 
in the case of Lincoln’s Inn chapel, was handed over at the start of the conse- 
cration ceremony in order to demonstrate the surrender of the building. 


They [esquires, councelors of the Inn of Courts who had of their own 
private funds provided in the construction of the chapel] granted, gave 


52 William Prynne, Canterburies Doome. Or the First Part of a Compleat History of the 
Commitment, Charge, Tryall, Condemnation, Execution of William Laud... (London: 
Printed by John Macock for Michael Spark, 1646), 113. 

53 Richard Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London, 1708), 
vol. 1, 923. 

54 Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 181. 
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and donated the aforesaid chapel to God almighty and to the highest, 
holy and invisible Trinity, and in token of a free donation of this sort, they 
presented and handed over the keys of the aforesaid chapel to the same 
reverend [George Montaigne], humbly beseeching the said reverend 
father to declare and consecrate the aforesaid chapel to the everlasting 
honor and service of God almighty, and the use of those staying in the 
aforesaid Inn.% 


The same symbolic transfer of possession and enjoyment took place at the 
highly ritualistic consecration of St James, Duke’s Place, London (1623). Here 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London delivered the keys of the 
building to Montaigne, the bishop of London. This part of the ceremony con- 
firmed the authority of the episcopal Church and inscribed the Church and the 
building within the Christian tradition. The petition for the consecration and 
the surrender seems to originate in Antiquity and was commonly used in early 
Christianity. A letter from Pope Gelasius 1 (495-6) directs that the founder or 
owner of the building and the lot must surrender it before the consecration. 
Hereafter he has no more rights on it than other Christians.°” 

It is not certain whether this letter was known to the seventeenth-century 
bishops. If that was the case, they would have referred to what the sermons call 
the ‘natural light of reason’ in order to secure an entire and rightful possession 


55 Quoted from the translation by Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 175. 

56 The consecration of St James had been performed in the presence of Archbishop 
Abbot and had been a major civic event that glorified the Jacobean church rebuilding. 
J.F. Merritt compares the service with the consecration of St Katherine Cree by Archbishop 
Laud. Regarding the surrender and introitus of St Katherine Cree, William Prynne men- 
tions that “at the Bishops approaching near the West door of the Church, the hangbies 
of the Bishop cryed out with a loud voyce, open, open ye everlasting doors, that the king of 
glory may enter in; and presently (as by miracle) the doors flew open and the Bishop with 
three or four great Doctors and many other principall men entered in; and as soon as they 
were in the church, the Bishop fell down upon his knees with his eyes lifted up, and his 
hands and arms spread abroad ...” Prynne, Canterburies Doome, 113 and Merritt, “Puritans, 
Laudians,” 955 and 958. 

57 Gelasius 1, “Epistola 34. 495-496,’ in English Orders for Consecrating Churches, ed. Legg, 
xxii. Translation: Every devout Christian should praise Senilius of Veviana’s piety, who, it 
is rumored, has voluntarily founded a church dedicated to the holy Vitus, which he would 
like to have consecrated. If you think this church belongs to your bishopric, beloved 
brother, you should consecrate her according to the tradition. Make sure to gather the 
necessary donations. I witness he has donated the abovementioned church and will write 
down that he will not keep anything in his possession except the access to the church 
which is required for every Christian. 
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of the building before the consecration.°* The surrender was followed by the 
bishop’s benediction as a sign of acceptance, whereupon he entered the build- 
ing and took possession of it in the name of God. 


When these things had been done, the revered father aforesaid entered 
the empty (but suitably fitted out) chapel, alone, while the assembly of 
those present stood outside and looked on. And he himself, on the very 
doorstep to the entrance, spoke and blessed the place in this fashion, to 
wit: “I was glad when they said unto me: we will go into the house of 
the Lord.... I have chosen and sanctified this place that my name may 
be there for ever....’"59 Then, moving forward a little, the reverend father, 
on bent knees and with hands lifted to the sky towards the east, spoke 
alone, the following prayer to wit: “O eternal God mighty in power and 
of incomprehensible Majesty who fillest both heaven and earth with 
glorious presence, ... it hath pleased thee to promise thine especial pres- 
ence in that place ... we wholly devote and dedicate this place for ever 
unto thee ... and are bold to consecrate it to thy service onlly....” Then the 
reverend father aforesaid, turning himself towards the congregation still 
standing at the doors of the chapel, and himself standing in view of the 
congregation, consecrated the aforesaid chapel by reading in public a 
schedule of dedication and consecration ...° 


This pronouncement consisted of a brief description of the building and its 
furniture. The surrender or transaction of the building implied that, once con- 
secrated, it would only be used for religious purposes as a consequence of the 
building’s sacred status. 


58 Legg, English Orders for Consecrating Churches, xxii. 

59 The Introitus was frequently accompanied by the first verses of psalm 122 “I was glad 
when they said unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the Lord’. Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem” or by psalm 24, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein.” See Legg, English Orders for Consecrating Churches. 

60 Quoted from the translation by Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 175-9. 
This ceremonial kneeling, which was also practiced by William Laud at the consecration 
of St Katherine Cree is heavily condemned as ‘popish’ at Laud’s trial. After the kneeling, 
Laud, contrary to Montaigne, “tooke up some of the earth or dust and threw it up into 
the air (as the frantick persecuting Jewes did, when they were raging mad against Paul): 
this was done in the great middle Isle several times as they came up Eastwards towards 
the chancel.... The Bishop lowly ducked and bowed towards it [the Lord’s table] ... and 
returning, went round about the Church in Procession on the inside thereof, they saying 
the 100 Psalme, and after that the go Psalme (prescribed in the Roman Ponitifcall ...).’ See: 
Prynne, Canterburies Doome, 113. 
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We have separated from every common and profane use, this chapel, the 
whole building and the entrance of the same, and steps or stairs of said 
chapel, as they exist constructed at present, and other premises connect- 
ed with the said chapel, and we bear witness through this document that 
it has been so separated. 


After the surrender, the congregation was invited to attend a regular service in 
the chapel. Through a careful selection of texts which emphasized the dedica- 
tion of places of worship in the biblical texts, the ceremonies of the Book of 
Common Prayer were gracefully adapted to the particular circumstances of the 
consecration ritual. 


When these were done, the whole congregation was called together into 
the chapel, and immediately by the bidding and direction of the said re- 
vered father, regular prayers were celebrated in the same place by Master 


Thomas Wilson ... one of the domestic chaplains of the said reverend 
father.® 


The three psalms that were read after the congregation entered the church 
were numbers 24, 27, and 84 “How admirable are thy tabernacles. O Lord of 
Hosts!” However, later in the seventeenth century it was more common to 
choose psalms 122 and 132 “Lord, remember David, and all his afflictions: how 
he swore unto the Lord, and vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob,” as set out 
in the form of 1715. 

So, the prayers and the lectures were not those appointed for a particular day 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but were chosen with relation to the event of 
the consecration. Hence the prayers, which were of the bishop’s own composi- 
tion, were inspired by the prayer of King David (1 Chron. 29: 10) and Solomon 
(1 Kings 8: 27). “But will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, the heaven and 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee: how much less this house that I have 
built?”6 They referred to the consecration ceremony, praised God’s ubiquity 
and omnipotence, including his particular presence in his earthly Kingdom. 


Almighty God which dwellest not in Temples made with hands as saith 
the prophet, and yet vouchsafest to accept the devout services of thy poor 


61 Quoted from the translation by Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 179. 

62 Quoted from the translation by Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 183. 

63 = “I Kings 8: 27,” in The New Cambridge Paragraph Bible, with the Apocrypha, King James 
Version, ed. Daniel Norton (Cambridge: University Printing House, 2006), 799. 
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creatures, allotting special places for Divine Offices, promising even there 
to hear and grant their requests, We humbly beseech thee to accept our 
this-day’s duty and service of dedicating this Chappell to thy great and 
dreadful name, and fulfil, we pray thee, thy gracious promises that what- 
soever prayers in this sacred place shall be made according to thy will, 
may be favourably accepted and returned with their desired success, to 
thine eternal glory and our special comfort in Jesus Christ, to whom etc.§+ 


Presumably on this occasion this prayer ended the Great Litany. The prayer 
was followed by Psalm 23, which was sung at the consecration of Lincoln’s Inn 
chapel, and by the sermon “Encaenia, the Feast of Dedication’ preached by 
John Donne. Donne preached the sermon at the invitation of the Inn, as a rec- 
ognition of his position of reader at the Inn, a post he held from 1616 until he 
became dean of St Paul’s Cathedral in 1621. His choice of the text John 10 verses 
22 and 23 “And it was at Jerusalem, the feast of Dedication, And it was Winter” 
refers to the specific liturgical occasion.® Donne began his sermon with a peti- 
tion linking the events of the day to the liturgical calendar of the day, namely 
the Feast of the Ascension. 


First, we shall see a lawfull use of Feasts, of Festivall dayes. And then of 
other Feasts, then were instituted by God himselfe; divers were so; this 
was not. And thirdly, not only a festivall solemnizing of some one thing, 
at some one time, for the present, but an Anniversary returning to that 
solemnitie every yeare; And lastly in that first part, this Festivall in par- 
ticular, The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple: that sanctified the 
place, that shall determine that part. In the second part, The holinesse of 
the person, we shall carry your thoughts no farther, but upon this, That 
even this holy person Iesus himselfe, would have recourse to this place, 
thus dedicated, thus sanctified: And upon this, that hee would doe that 
especially at such times, as hee might countenance and authorise the 
Ordinances and Institutions of the Church, which had appointed this 
Festivall.66 


64 Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,” 185. 

65 John Donne, Encaenia. The Feast of Dedication. Celebrated at Lincolnes Inne, in a Sermon 
There Upon Ascension Day, 1623. At the Dedication of a New Chappell There, Consecrated by 
the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of London (London, 1623). 

66 Donne, Encaenia, 3, 4. 
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The subject of the sermon is both the dedication of the holy place and of 
the holy person to the worship of God. Donne spent the first part of his ser- 
mon exploring the significance of the feast of dedication, in casu the consecra- 
tion of the chapel. He counters both potential Roman Catholic charges on the 
ceremonial deficiency and ungodliness of the Church of England, as well as 
Puritan attacks on the unlawfulness of holy days and ceremonies.” Through 
the course of the sermon Donne moves the emphasis from the consecration of 
the place of worship, to the function and use of the place of worship, a theme 
in accordance with the prayers, lessons, and psalms used for the event.®® 

All the texts used for the service are based upon this conscious selection of 
passages from both the Old and the New Testament which clearly emphasize 
the special function and status that the building acquires through the conse- 
cration as well as God’s special presence in the place of worship. Hence they 
bring to the fore a conscious endeavor to trace the role of the place of worship 
in the Covenant established between God and men.®9 


67 Donne, Encaenia, 5-15. 

68 Donne, Encaenia, 16—41. 

69 The three psalms that were read after the congregation entered the church were numbers 
24, 27 and 84, later in the seventeenth century it was more common to choose psalms 122 
and 132. For the second reading John 2: 23 “And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem, and found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, 
and the changers of money sitting” was commonly used until 1712. Andrewes however 
used John 10: 22; “And it was at Jerusalem the feast of dedication, and it was winter,” while 
the form of 1715 prescribed Hebrews 10: 19-26 “Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he hath conse- 
crated for us.” The Epistle commonly used until 1712 was 1 Corinthians 3: 16, “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” In the form of 
1715 however 1 Corinthians u: 17-19 “Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you not, 
that you come together not for the better, but for the worse” was promulgated. The Gospel 
used during the seventeenth century was either John 10: 22, “And it was at Jerusalem the 
feast of the dedication, and it was winter” or John 2: 13, “And the Jews’ passover was at 
hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and found in the temple those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting.” John 10 was used in the form of 1712, 
while John 2 was used in that of 1715. 

By contrast it is worth mentioning that Luther, at the dedication of the castle chapel 
at Torgau, did not choose his readings based upon the topic of the dedication but upon 
the theme of salvation and the interiorized model of purity. His sermon was immediately 
followed by the daily lection of the seventeenth Sunday after Trinity which happened to 
be Luke 14: 1—1, the Healing of a Man on the Sabbath. See: Koerner, The Reformation of the 
Image, 410. However, Vera Isaiasz notes that by the end of the sixteenth century, the ritual 
dedication of churches became increasingly established. At the consecration of the par- 
ish church of St Nikolai Magdeburg in 1586, Siegfried Sack, the cathedral preacher, offered 
an allegorical interpretation of the description and consecration of Solomon’s Temple in 
the Book of Kings. See: Vera Isaiasz, “Early Modern Lutheran Churches: Redefining the 
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Firstly, a comparison is drawn between the church, the Temple and 
Jerusalem. Even if God is ubiquitous, he is present in a more special way in 
those places that are separated for his service and glory. The particular status of 
the place requires an appropriate behavior and reverence of the worshippers, 
but also ensures God's blessings and salvation; while his ubiquity and omnipo- 
tence is mirrored in the humility of the worshippers. 

Secondly, it is observed that those who come to God’s house are blessed. This 
is of major importance to the Covenant. As exemplified by King David’s wish to 
build a Temple, or by Jacob’s dream at Bethel, the places of worship represent 
monuments of the Covenant religion. This is also embodied in Solomon’s con- 
secration prayer, which, as we have seen, inspired English prayers. The Temple 
physically embodied the Ark of the Covenant, but was also God’s dwelling 
upon earth, a testimony of his ubiquity and omnipotence, the place where his 
people received the Godly blessings. 

Thirdly, the importance of the Temple in devotion is shown in the example 
of Christ. The Temple is presented as the place where the Covenant between 
men and God is renewed at specific occasions. Hence, Christ attended the feast 
of the dedication and Passover at the Jerusalem Temple. He also took a stand 
against the profanation of the place of worship by driving out the money- 
changers. The sacredness and need for places of worship under the New 
Testament is hereby confirmed. 

Fourthly, the worshippers are presented as the living temples of God. This 
requires special, reverent behavior in church, but also gives them the promise 
of God’s special blessings. 

The celebration of the Eucharist was an equally important part of the cer- 
emony since it could only take place in a consecrated church. Hence the cel- 
ebration of the Eucharist invited the community to partake in the church's 
investment with God’s special presence. 


When the address was finished the said revered father prepared himself 
for celebrating the Eucharist, with the worshipful and venerable lords 
summoned together along with some councelors of the aforesaid Inn 
then present in the same place before the altar ... Then the said reverend 
father girded himself for the Lord’s supper.” 


Boundaries of the Holy and the Profane,” in Lutheran Churches in Early Modern Europe, 
ed. Andrew Spicer (Abingdon: Routledge, 2016, re-edn. of 2012), 21, 22. 

70 Quoted from the translation by Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,’ 185. 
According to the Book of Common Prayer, those who wished to receive Communion 
should tell the celebrant before the beginning of the communion service. Common prac- 
tice was for those not intending to receive to leave the church after prayer. 
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Based upon a description of the communion service at St Paul’s Cathedral, 
one can assume that in preparation for the Holy Communion, Bishop 
Montaigne would make sure that the communion table had a fair linen cloth 
on it, that the communion cup and plate were placed upon the table and that 
he himself would wear a cope when performing the Eucharist. While these pro- 
visions were accounted to be adiaphora for many Protestants, Bishop Parker 
had prescribed their usage in his orders on enforcing the vestments, 1566.7! 

According to the forms of Andrewes and Barlow, after the celebration of 
the Eucharist, the building had to be directly used in all its possible liturgi- 
cal settings, by celebrating—if possible—all the offices contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. So it was that a recently deceased man was buried at the 
consecration of the parish church and churchyard of Fulmer (1610), while the 
water in the baptismal font was blessed by Bishop William Barlow, though 
no child seems to have been present to be baptized.’? According to Zachary 
Pearce (1690-1774), who defended discipline and order in the Church based 
upon early Christian traditions, the practice of putting a church into immedi- 
ate use at the consecration was a historical fundamental characteristic of the 
authentic consecration rite.’ In his sermon preached upon the occasion of the 
consecration of St Martin-in-the-Fields (1726) he refers to Moses and Solomon 
and mentions that 


immediately after that he had finish’d his Prayer of Dedication, divine 
Service was enter’d upon, and a great and solemn Sacrifice was offer'd up 
to God. From all which Instances you may see that tho’ in different Ages, 
there have been different Rites of Consecration, yet some Rite was always 
in use among those who open’d Publick Places for divine Worship; and 
that the performing the several Offices of divine Worship, at such time, 
was esteem’d proper to accompany, if not to make a necessary part of a 
truly religious Consecration.”4 


71  Sheils, The English Reformation, document 24. 

72 Legg, English Orders for Consecrating Churches, xxxii, xxxiii. 

73 Robert Hole, “Pearce, Zachary (1690-1774), bishop of Rochester,’ in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/21693. Pearce was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and served as royal chaplain from 1721 to 1739. He gained 
the living of St Martin-in-the-Fields in 1724. He was a staunch defender of the traditional 
Christian doctrine and harshly reproved irregularities with regard to discipline and order 
in the Church of England. 

74 Zachary Pearce, A Sermon Preached at the New Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Westminster, Oct. 20. 1726. Being the Day on Which the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Edmund Lord Bishop of London Consecrated the Said Church. To Which Are Added a Copy of 
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Hence the consecration not only defined the legal and religious status of 
the building, but also its appropriate use within the liturgy of the Church of 
England. The consecration appoints a set place for public worship, in the way 
that the liturgical calendar organized in the Book of Common Prayer, prescribes 
the days and time for public devotion and religious feasts. The entry “Of the 
dedication of churches and chapels,” part of Sparrow’s Rationale, stresses the 
antiquity of the provision of places of worship referring to a biblical passage: 
“My house shall be called a house of prayer.” According to the Old Testament, 
the material church is appointed to the public hearing of God’s word, prayer, 
thanksgiving, and the celebration of the holy sacraments. 

These concerns with the legal, religious, and liturgical status of the building 
also form the message of Bishop Montaigne’s envoi at the end of the service of 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel. 


Now then you must know that this place is become an Anathema, and 
that in every anathema is both a consecration and an execration, a bless- 
ing and a curse. If you shall use it rightly, and to that purpose only for 
which it is sanctified, it will be an anathema, a blessing to you, and to 
your house and families. If it be otherwise that you profane it, it will be an 
Anathema, a curse to you and your house, and posterity.” 


The ceremonial of the consecration service effectively articulates the rela- 
tionship between sacred and profane, between God and the devotee, between 
the bishop and the clergy, as well as between the clergy and the laity and 
between the chapel and its built environment. Hence the consecration is not 
only the inaugural service of the place of worship but even more a message 
on the piety, ecclesiology, and polity of the Church of England. The service 
re-established the hierarchy of bishops in the Church, the special status of 
the place of worship and its beneficial role for the worshippers who attend 
service therein. 


3.1.2 The Sermons 

In consequence of the emphasis put by the Church of England on the word 
service, the sermon preached at a consecration was a very important part of 
the liturgy. Sermons played a fundamental role in the ceremony, acting, as they 
did within the legal and liturgical frame of the consecration, and inscribing 


the Inscription Upon the First Stone Laid There, and an Essay Upon the Origin and Progress 
of Temples (London: S. Harding at the Bible and the Anchor, 1727), 7. 
75 Quoted from John N. Wall in Packman and Wall, “Worship at Trinity Chapel,’ 187. 
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the ritual within the old and important practice of preaching of the Reformed 
Church of England. Even if the multiple forms of consecration published over 
the seventeenth century pay little attention to consecration sermons and their 
content, they were printed in the commemoration of the festive event.” 

It is an established fact that the sermon was a centerpiece of reformed reli- 
gion. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion (1563), accorded as much importance 
to the word service as to the sacraments. Since the abrogation of auricular con- 
fession, preaching became of the highest priority as it was the ultimate means 
for Christians to be brought to repentance for their sins. The preachers and 
their sermons thus became indispensable agents of salvation. 


Faith commeth by hearing the word preached, then I reason thus: No 
preaching, no faith; no faith, no Christ; no Christ, no eternal life ... If we 
will have heaven, we must have Christ. If we will have Christ, we must 
have faith. If we will have faith, we must have the word preached. Then I 
conclude that preaching ... is of absolute necessity into eternal life.”” 


Regarding the act of consecration, the sermons demonstrated a vivid interest 
in biblical histories of the early Christian Church and its practices of worship. 
The sermons aimed to prove the necessity of building churches, as well as con- 
secrating them, connecting them to ideal ‘prototypes’ of biblical (Solomon's 
Temple) or early Christian origin (mostly Constantine’s churches). These 
prototypes served to legitimize the rupture with Roman ritual and practice. 
Both text and architecture established a connection with the true origins of 
Christianity. The very existence of this lineage proved the legitimacy of both 
the act of building and consecration. Legitimations for the consecration of 
churches are found in the dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem and the con- 
secration of early Christian churches. Practices described in these sources 
were considered as instituted by God in the Old Testament, pure and not yet 
corrupted by Roman Catholic idolatrous practices during early Christianity. 
Through the bias of these examples and by citing major religious au- 
thors and theological tracts, the sermons addressed legal, liturgical, and 
dogmatic aspects of the consecration and inscribed them in the doctrinal 


76 Vera Isaiasz pointed out the equal importance of the printed sermon in the dissemination 
of the practice of church dedications and consecrations of the Lutheran Church from the 
late sixteenth century onwards. See: Isaiasz, “Early Modern Lutheran Churches,” 21. 

77 Arthur Dent quoted in Timothy George, Reading Scripture with the Reformers (Downer 
Grove: Ivp Academic, 2011), 228. 
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and theological discussions living in the Church of England at that time. The 
pulpit was actively used, and ‘tuned’, for the spreading of political and other 
propagandistic information. Reformed preachers also introduced theological 
problems and controversies.’® Sermons were not only an occasion to praise 
God, but a great opportunity to pave the way for ideology and to support it. 
They were an important means in the distribution of information on religious 
and political ideas. Even if the preachers presented the doctrine of the Church 
of England as pure and holy, the pulpit was the battlefield for internal contro- 
versies. Due to their ideological content, it is important to understand printed 
consecration sermons not only as a commemorative text of the feast of the 
church consecration, but also to read them as religious pamphlets treating is- 
sues in the Church of England going well beyond the problem of church archi- 
tecture alone. The closing formula of Joseph Hall’s (1574-1656) sermon printed 
after the reopening of the chapel of William, second Earl of Exeter (1566-1640), 
clearly emphasizes this double nature. 


This Sermon, I know, is at the press before you expected: but I thought, 
as this glorious Chapel occasioned it, so it might minister occasion of 
perpetual remembrance of the Chapel, by remaining its first Monument. 
And although both these were confined to the private ... yet both these 
are much and oft required to the public; the Sermon, to be an instruc- 
tion, and so it is; the Chapel, to be an example, and so it may be: the 
Sermon, to teach all, to be all glorious in their souls; the Chapel, to teach 
some, who build houses for their own habitation, to set up another for 
God’s Religion.”9 


Indeed, consecration sermons were first and foremost intended to be preached 
before a defined religious audience at the very specific occasion of the conse- 
cration of a church. Only in a second phase was the text reworked with the 
intention of publication. It is difficult to say what amount of the sermons 


78 John W. Blench, Preaching in England in the Late Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: a Study 
of English Sermons 1450-c.1600 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1964), 303, 304. 

79 Joseph Hall, “Sermon XII The Glory of the Later House: Sermon Preached at the 
Reconcilement of the Happily Restored and Reedified Chapel of the Right Honourable, 
the Earl of Exeter, in His House of St. John’s, on Stephen’s Day, 1623,” in The Works of the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Joseph Hall, D.D. Successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich: 
Now First Collected with Some Account of His Life and Sufferings Written by Himself, ed. 
Josiah Pratt (London: Printed by C. Whittingham, 1808), vol. 5, 204. 
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ultimately made it to publication and what their reception was.8° Andrew 
Spicer has counted sixty-five consecrations of chapels (both institutional and 
private) and churches for the period 1603—40.*! For seven of them, I have re- 
trieved a printed sermon. Although this figure might seem small, one must 
not forget that, certainly in the first half of the seventeenth century, there was 
still some ambivalence towards the printed sermon. On the one hand, since 
the printed version lacked the psychological and converting power of the spo- 
ken word, serious doubts existed as to whether spiritual experience could be 
adequately expressed and whether any minister who devoted time to writing 
was open to the charge that he was neglecting his duty. Many preachers from 
before the Restoration were convinced that the word preached was more ef- 
fective than the word read. On the other hand, print offered the advantage of 
elaborating and refining ideas and of enclosing meaning through the use of 
textual apparata and references.®? This ambivalence is voiced for instance by 
the Calvinist Sampson Price (1585/6—1630) in his printed version of the sermon 
preached at the consecration of the school chapel in Shrewsbury (1617). 


This sermon was preached among you in the beginning of Winter, and 
since hath been shut up yet now upon the importunity of some friends 
commeth to life againe, ... My warning for it was short and being then in 
the Country ... to tender my labours ... I was constrained to use only the 
helpe of my deare and Reverend Fathers Library: Your former acceptance 
of my paines assure me, that I shall not be misconstrued in this labour .….83 


From the 1660s onwards, following the general trend in sermon publications, 
more consecration sermons were printed. Typically, these occasional sermons 
were published upon request of their initial audience and sold as individual 


80 John Craig, “Sermon Reception,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Early Modern Sermon, 
eds. Peter Eugene McCullough, Emma Rhatigan and Hugh Adlington (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), 179. 

81 Andrew Spicer, “God will have a House’: Defining Sacred Space and Rites of Consecration 
in Early Seventeenth-Century England,” in Defining the Holy, Sacred Space in Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe, eds. Andrew Spicer and Sarah Hamilton (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 
228-30. 

82 James Rigney, “Sermons into Print,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Early Modern Sermon, 
eds. McCullough, Rhatigan and Adlington, 200-2. 

83 Sampson Price, The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, by 
the Example of Our Saviour. A Sermon Preached in the Chappell at the Free-Schoole in 
Shrewsbury. The 10. Day of September, Anno Dom. 1617. At the Consecration of the Chappell, 
by the Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (London: 
Imprinted by B:A: for Richard Meighen, 1618), epistle dedicatory. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Ieremiah Dyke the Elder, A sermon [on Exod. xx. 24] dedicatory. Preached at the 
consecration of the chappell of Epping ... October 28, 1622 (London, 1623). London, 
British Library, General Reference Collection, 4474.aaa.45 
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FIGURE 1.2 Thomas Bisse D.D., The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches. 
A sermon, etc. (London, 1712). London, British Library, General 
Reference Collection 225.h.13.(9.) 
IMAGE © BRITISH LIBRARY 
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items. However, they were sometimes published as part of a collection of works 
of a particular author as well, in casu the sermons preached by Joseph Hall, 
John Donne, and William Beveridge (1637-1708) referred to in this volume. 
The consecration sermons were mostly printed as thirty- or forty-page, octavo 
pamphlets. They included no illustrations or complex graphic designs. Even 
the title pages were most often simple in design, giving the title of the sermon, 
the verse on which the sermon was preached, the occasion, the date and the 
name of the preacher. Such editions of consecration sermons conformed to 
common publication practices in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

All the sermons used in this study share the same generic conventions. 
They were headed by a scriptural text and consisted of its exposition and ap- 
plication, teasing out all the useful lessons it contained.§* Publication not only 
transferred the sermon from a public audience to the private sphere, it also 
encompassed possibilities for additional resources for elaborating, refining, 
expressing, and enclosing meaning, hence providing us with much more in- 
formation than the short references made to the sermons in the manuscript 
accounts of consecrations made by the bishops.®° In printed sermons preach- 
ers inserted bibliographical recommendations to the reader and advised the 
reading of the sermon in company and with other ‘serious works of divini- 
ty’ which positioned the text in particular doctrinal and theological debates. 
Hence the printed sermon also became subject to the economic logic of the 
religious book trade. 

Sermons led a double life. As speech, they were bound to a moment or 
event, in casu the consecration of a newly built church. As such, they played a 
fundamental role in this transitional act. As printed text, they either commem- 
orated important events or served as recollections of religious texts within the 
often polemical sphere surrounding religious publications in early modern 
England. 


84 Ian Green, “Preaching in the Parishes,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Early Modern 
Sermon, eds. McCullough, Rhatigan and Adlington, 140. 

85 In most cases these references only mention that a sermon was preached, sometimes 
adding the biblical verse upon which the sermon was based and the name of preacher. 
See for instance: Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Rawl. D. 818, fols. 31r, 32r. London, Metropolitan 
Archives, Bishops’ Registers 1628-46, Ms 09531/15 and Bishops’ Registers 1660-75, 
Ms 09531/016. 
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4 Conclusion 


As a result of the liturgical emphasis on ‘word and purity, it would take more 
than 150 years to establish a consecration ritual, and to establish the status 
of churches in the Church of England. The very emphasis on the word ser- 
vice, however, generated a de facto form of consecration. Time and again, we 
see that buildings intended for the congregation were solemnly opened with 
the pronunciation of sermons. In fact, these sermons almost systematically 
address their own precarious status as acts that convey some form of excep- 
tionality to a building when such exception is not generally accepted. For ex- 
actly that reason, these sermons are very valuable sources for the study of the 
English place of worship and the liturgy surrounding it. Both the legal practice 
of consecration and the preaching pertain to the church, because consecration 
sermons straddle the legal framework of the building and its cultural practice. 

The study of church consecration considers church building from the origi- 
nal context of its genesis and purpose. The question raised is how it was invest- 
ed with a particular religious meaning within specific institutional networks. 
Such an approach, however, implies the study of architecture not as a mere 
durable artefact, but as an object invested with a context-specific significance 
that is tangible and dependent on an institutional and cultural environment. 
The material component—the church building—reflects this tangibility on 
an explicit and implicit level. The explicit level requires a defined form in a 
specific setting. Explicitly, the growing importance of the word service in 
the reformed liturgy had an impact on church architecture. Since medieval 
churches were not primarily built for preaching, this resulted in a great deal 
of late medieval preaching taking place outdoors, the most famous example 
being at Paul’s Cross. Reformed churches were laid out following the require- 
ments of audibility and visibility, while the pulpit became an extremely impor- 
tant piece of furniture, sometimes even competing with the altar. Nevertheless 
preaching, however significant it was, was only part of understanding the word 
of God. The church was also the place for prayer. However, the implicit level, 
expressed in the texts and the rituals in and around the building, allows a more 
complex interpretation, giving it its full sense as a church built for the Church 
of England, thus revealing sensibilities to ‘Church of England-architecture’. 
This approach enables us to understand aspects of specific buildings as well as 
more general developments in English church architecture. 


86 Joseph E. Carlson, “The Boring of the Ear: Shaping the Pastoral Vision of Preaching in 
England, 1540-1640,” in Preachers and People in the Reformations and Early Modern Period, 
ed. Laryssa Taylor (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 253. 
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The study of consecration sermons is useful for an interpretative analysis 
of church architecture. Since the ritual takes place after a church has been 
constructed and furnished, it has no direct architectural influence or impact. 
However, consecration is the rite through which, and also the moment at 
which, the building is given its function as a church and turned into a place 
of worship. This has several implications for the legal, liturgical, and religious 
status and function of the building. 

Consecration addresses the questions as to why the building is necessary, 
what its functions are, and how it should be used. All these questions nec- 
essarily involve the community, including patrons, priests, and worshippers 
of different religious denominations. As a result, the intentions and agendas 
of the institutional networks are sometimes present in the consecration ser- 
mons, which, with exceptional transparency, lay bare the themes at work in 
the Church of England. In the first instance, the church was considered a place 
of worship. In practice, this meant a place for hearing the Word and receiving 
the sacraments, or, in other words, a place for hearing and seeing. These strate- 
gies seem to entail architectural choices and decisions taken more as a result of 
discussions and reflections on the places of worship than as mere formalistic 
and stylistic choices. The sensibilities of the Reformed Church towards picto- 
rial programs in churches, and the resulting discussions on ornamentation and 
even on the necessity of the typology imply first of all a moral discussion, but 
also an esthetic component. They involve the decency of the church building, 
the degree of ornamentation, its stateliness and decorum—how this relates 
to God and can affect the worshipper’s devotion. Many of these discussions 
are based on historical models taken from the Bible or early Christianity and 
proven on contemporary theology, philosophy, and antiquarianism. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Preaching in and on ‘the Temple’: Types and Models 
for Church Building 


Biblical and historical referents are fundamental in sermon rhetoric dealing 
with the typology of churches, their consecration, and holiness. Whether we 
look at consecration sermons or the official homilies, biblical and histori- 
cal models are used as generic references relating to the act of building and 
consecrating churches. The primacy of Scripture and of the church fathers 
was fundamental in the establishment of the Church of England. Lancelot 
Andrewes!—Church of England clergyman and scholar under Elizabeth 1 
and James I—in a sermon preached before James I situated the sources of the 
Church of England in Scripture and in the first six centuries of Christianity. 


One canon of Scripture which we refer to God, two Testaments, three 
Creeds, the first four Councils, five centuries and the succession of the 
Fathers in these centuries, three centuries before Constantine, two cen- 
turies after Constantine, draw the rule of our religion.” 


The general view of the seventeenth century as the era of a distinctly ‘Anglican 
approach’ based on a balance between Scripture and antiquity needs to be ap- 
proached with caution; but it remains obvious that the most direct way for 
clergymen to speak about churches was to refer to the monuments of biblical 
and Christian histories.? All sermons, regardless of the confessional tone, in- 
clude historical and allegorical references to biblical and early Christian archi- 
tecture. The leading topographical and typological themes are the Tabernacle, 
the Temple, public worship under primitive Christianity, and the magnificent 
churches of Constantine. 


1 During James 1’s reign Andrewes became bishop, a position that would give him a leading 
role in the Church and make him a model in the decades to come. James I never made him 
archbishop because of Andrewes’s ceremonialist preferences. 

2 Lancelot Andrewes quoted in: Jean-Louis Quantin, “The Fathers of the Seventeenth Century 
Anglican Theology,’ in The Reception of the Church Fathers in the West: from the Carolingians 
to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 953. 

3 Jean-Louis Quantin, The Church of England and Christian Antiquity, the Construction of a 
Confessional Identity in the 17th Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 9. 
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Within the context of confessional struggles, the allegory of architecture 
became part of an agenda which served to legitimize a community’s decision 
to build a church. In other words, one purpose of the references to biblical 
and historical prototypes permeating early modern literature on churches is 
to define an origin, and to establish a lineage between the new building and 
that point of origin. The very existence of that lineage proved the legitimacy of 
not only the act of building, but also of the builders.* If the historical models 
belong to a period recalling uncorrupted biblical and early Christian religion, 
their theological interpretation was subject to the same questions and debates 
as in Stuart England and touched upon the use, status, and symbolism of the 
place of worship. 

Furthermore, the absolute authority of both Scripture and primitive 
Christianity survived as evidence in the heated discussions between the 
Church of England and its opponents. Those opponents included Roman 
Catholics, but also the most Puritan factions within the Church of England, 
and Dissenters. Positioning itself within church history created the safety of 
continuity and offered the possibility of evaluating the do’s and the don'ts of 
the past. 

The Bible and early Christian tradition were powerful sources for thought 
about religious architecture, not only because of the architectural descriptions 
of Solomon's Temple and Constantine’s churches, but even more because of the 
conflicting images these models presented about the moral value of building. 
Magnificent church building as expressed in Solomon's Temple was approved 
as a way of praising God, while Herod’s Temple was rejected as a luxurious and 
material imposture of “Satan ... to draw away the minds of men from adorning 
their spirituall Temples.”> Even if most sermons share similar topics, the selec- 
tion of themes, or the emphasis they receive, can serve different purposes or 
lead to assorted conclusions and arguments. 

As we will see in this chapter, sermons not only use these historical models 
for legitimizing the act of consecration but also to lay bare a wide range of is- 
sues and polemics with regard to English churches. Accordingly, the sermons 
offer us not only topics that were of importance, but also sources which in- 
formed the confessional debate on places of worship as well as models that 


4 Maarten Delbeke and Anne-Francoise Morel, “Metaphors in Action: Early Modern Church 
Buildings as Spaces of Knowledge,” Architectural History, 53 (2010): 102. 

5 Sampson Price, The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, by the 
Example of Our Saviour. A Sermon Preached in the Chappell at the Free-Schoole in Shrewsbury. 
The 10. Day of September, Anno Dom. 1617. At the Consecration of the Chappell, by the Right 
Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (London: Imprinted by B:A: 
for Richard Meighen, 1618), 6. 
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inspired the many reflections and concepts of church building in the Church 
of England. 

In order to address the question of religious architecture in the practice of 
good worship, it is important to map out, and understand, the role of bibli- 
cal and historical models used in sermons. Those examples not only serve as 
historical referents to churches, they are at the core of the discussion regard- 
ing the functional, representational, and performative qualities of the place 
of worship. The aim of this chapter is thus not to provide the reader with 
an in-depth analysis of each of these arguments, but rather to highlight the 
importance of these generic themes by placing them in their historical and 
confessional context. Hence the chapter defines parameters and questions in 
this complex discussion as they emerge from consecration sermons. It sets out 
the lines for an analysis of the required qualities of churches in early modern 
England that will be explored further in the next three chapters. 


1 Biblical Examples as Divine Inspiration for Holy Places 


11 Theophanies of the Old Testament 

Many references are made in the sermons to places of worship described in 
the Old and New Testament. All fulfil a specific role in the justification of the 
church and the liturgies surrounding it. A particular group consists of the plac- 
es of worship created by a theophany such as the pillars and groves consecrat- 
ed by Abraham and Jacob or the Tabernacle. They are the earliest sanctuaries 
described in the Bible and appear in the patriarchal narratives that tell the cre- 
ation of holy places by an appearance of God.® These places were fundamental 
to the Covenant (a motif popular in the Elizabethan Church) and the actions 
leading to their existence (the calling of the Lord, the erection of an altar and 
the sacred offering) form the essence of the Solomonic Temple ritual. Hence, 
their importance is twofold. Firstly, they were created after a manifestation of 
God; secondly, they were consecrated by the human action of pouring oil upon 
them. Consequently, references to places of worship inspired by a theophany, 
were popular with preachers promoting a ceremonial Church rooted in biblical 
antiquity. However, since these places of worship were temporal, Anabaptists 
also seem to have used these references to argue against the construction of 
permanent churches: “Anabaptists: who though they maintaine a worse opin- 
ion against the building of Churches, yet they iustifie it ... with the practice of 


6 William J. Hamblin and David R. Seely, Solomon’s Temple: Myth and History (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 2007), 15. 
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the Patriarkes, who occasionally erected Altars where they thought meetest, 
and pleased God by their sacrifices.”” 

One of the most dramatic temple-related theophanies occurred when 
Jacob stopped at a place to sleep, taking a stone for his pillow. There Jacob 
dreamed he saw a ladder reaching from the ground to the heavens upon which 
angels were ascending and descending, with the Lord standing at the top in 
the heavenly Temple. When Jacob awoke, he exclaimed “How awesome is this 
place! This is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven” 
(Genesis 28: 17). Taking the stone from under his head, he set it up as a pillar, 
anointed it with consecrating oil and named it Beth-EL, meaning “the house of 
God” (Genesis 28: 18—22).8 

The episode was often quoted in consecration sermons as a typological jus- 
tification for the building and consecration of churches. Lancelot Andrewes 
introduced Genesis 28: 10-22 as the first lesson in his Rite for Consecration of 
Churches which became one of the models for church consecrations through 
the whole period of this study.? 

Zachary Pearce used Genesis 28: 18 as the opening verse for his sermon 
preached at the consecration of St Martin-in-the-Fields in 1716, a church that 
was initially included in the commissioners’ list for the building of fifty new 
churches under Queen Anne. Pearce was known for his defense of discipline 
and order in the Church of England, based upon early Christian traditions, 
hence the choice of this highly ritualistic theme, which is grounded in scrip- 
tural history.!° The verse, “And Jacob rose up early in the Morning... set it up 
for a Pillar, and poured Oyl upon the top of it,’ enabled Pearce to trace the 
long-standing biblical tradition of the building and consecration of churches 
and to legitimate the construction and consecration of St Martin-in-the-Fields. 


From a History therefore so suitable to this our solemn assembling to- 
gether for the Dedication of this House to the Service of God, I shall take 
Occasion to make the following Observations. 1. That the erecting Places 


7 Iohn Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624: At the Consecration of St 
James Chappel in Exceter College (Oxford: Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William Turner, 
1625), B1. 

Hamblin and Seely, Solomon’s Temple, 17. 

John W. Legg, ed., English Orders for Consecrating Churches in the Seventeenth Century, 
Together with Forms for the Consecration of Churchyards, the First Stone of a Church, the 
Reconciliation of a Church and the Consecration of Altar Plate (London: Henry Bradshaw 
Society, 1911), 47-80. 

10 Robert Hole, “Pearce, Zachary (1690-1774), bishop of Rochester,” in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/21693. 
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appropriated to God’s Service, was then look’d upon as the Testimony 
of a Religious Disposition. 2. That it was likewise the Practice to accom- 
pany such an Appropriation with some outward Rites and significant 
Ceremonies. 3. That as the setting apart and Consecrating Places to the 
Worship of God, was the ancient Practice of such as made a Publick 
Profession of Religion, so it appears to be highly Reasonable and Just 
from the Nature of the Thing.” 


Quoting this verse, the preacher reasons that “fixing the Sanctity of that Place 
which was thus honour’d with the divine Presence;” and that the consecration 
ritual was used by the patriarchs, who were not prone to Jewish or heathenish 
superstition.!2 In An Essay Upon the Origin and Progress of Temples which was 
published together with the consecration sermon, Pearce traces the evolution 
of the building and consecration of places of worship (Christian and heathen- 
ish) from the Old testament’s theophany to present day England. 


The first Places Appropriated for Divine Worship, which we read of in 
Scripture, were Altars: and Noah is first mentioned here to have built one 
of them, in which he was followed afterwards by Abraham and Jacob; 
upon these they used to offer Sacrifices, and before them to make their 
Prayers to God, or (in the Scripture Phrase) to call upon the Name of 
the Lord. To these Altars Abraham is the first recorded to have joined a 
Grove; which, tho’ it might help the Devotion of the Worshipers by the 
Awfulness of its Shade, yet seems to have been at first designed chiefly 
for a Shelter ... The next Step, or rather another Step towards Places for 
religious worship, was that which Jacob is first mention’d to have taken, 
when he erected a Pillar and poured Oyl and a drink-offering upon the 
Top of it ... and called it Bethel or God’s House. 


Some instances are known where comprehensive decorative schemes based 
upon this theme were developed in order to sustain the Laudian liturgy 
and altar policy. A case in point is the plaster decoration in the chancel of 


11 Zachary Pearce, A Sermon Preached at the New Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Westminster, Oct. 20. 1726. Being the Day on Which the Right Reverend Father in God 
Edmund Lord Bishop of London Consecrated the Said Church. To Which Are Added a Copy of 
the Inscription Upon the First Stone Laid There, and an Essay Upon the Origin and Progress 
of Temples (London: Printed for S. Harding at the Bible and the Anchor, 1727), 2. 

12 Pearce, A Sermon Preached, 1. 

13 Zachary Pearce, “Essay Upon the Origin and Progress of Temples,’ in A Sermon Preached, 
16, 18. 
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East Knoyle parish church in Wiltshire, studied by Louise Durning and 
Clare Tilbury.!+ 

Dr Christopher Wren (1589-1659), dean of Windsor—father of the architect 
Sir Christopher Wren—was rector of the church in the 1630s when the East 
Knoyle plasters were executed. He was not only the patron, but also the inven- 
tor and designer of the decorations. Consequently he was the controlling mind 
behind the theological content that underpinned the choice of the theme 
represented in the plasters. This theological content has to be contextualized 
within the Laudian movement and more precisely within the ideas of Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes to whom Wren had served as a chaplain and showed a life- 
long appreciation and devotion. 

East Knoyle chancel was used as a communion room set apart from the 
body of the church both physically and visually by a low and narrow chancel 
arch. Communion assumed an important part in liturgy during the 1630s as it 
was celebrated monthly rather than the four to five times a year as prescribed 
and celebrated under Wren’s predecessor. In order to underline the impor- 
tance of the chancel as a sacred place and of Communion as an act of worship 
Wren added the plaster decoration to the communion room. This ensemble 
included strapwork patterns with cherubim and two major schemes facing 
each other on the east and west walls of the chancel. On either side of the large 
east window and on the two immediately flanking panels on the north and 
south walls are images and texts on the biblical theme of Jacob’s dream, which 
underline the sacred character of the place by referring to the place of wor- 
ship in the Old Testament, God’s special presence in the community and the 
rite of consecration. 

As we will see in the next chapter, the concept of holiness and its transpo- 
sition in churches was keenly debated in consecration sermons. Besides the 
biblical theme of Jacob, references to the Tabernacle and to Solomon’s Temple 
were most commonly used to address both the issue of the act of consecration 
and the holiness it conferred upon the building. Different degrees of holiness 
were reflected in functionally distinct parts with restricted access and also ex- 
pressed in the use of costly materials. As we will discuss in chapters 3 and 5, 
these references to the plan of the Tabernacle and the Temple played an im- 
portant role in seventeenth-century discussions on the composed or unified 


14 Forthis section on East Knoyle see: Louise During and Clare Tilbury, “Looking unto Jesus’ 
Image and Belief in a Seventeenth-Century English Chancel,’ Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History, 60 (2009): 490-513. 

15 Graham Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,’ in Sacred Text—Sacred Space, 
Architectural, Spiritual and Literary Convergences in England and Wales, eds. Joseph 
Sterrett and Peter Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 125. 
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church plan.!6 William Beveridge, for example, explains the necessity of chan- 
cel screens in English churches, as a spatial separation between the nave and 
the chancel where Eucharist takes place, by comparing the chancel with the 
Temple’s Holy of Holies.!” 


1.2 The Temple of Jerusalem 
From the beginnings of Christian history, a fourfold interpretation of the 
Temple had been adopted in religious texts: the historical, the allegorical, the 
tropological and the anagogical.!* In consecration sermons too, the building is 
considered from the point of view of its building history and its architecture 
but also for its theological and moral implications, while its sacred status is 
used to reflect upon the consecration of churches. All these components are 
necessary to create mechanisms of meaning and perception of church archi- 
tecture as instrumental to good worshipping practices facilitating salvation. 
Hence the evocation of the Temple was commonly used by preachers to ex- 
plore contemporary concerns about the status and appearance of churches. 
The consecutive (re-)building and destruction of the Temple, the acts of wor- 
ship and defamation taking place in it and its transgression of the Old to the 
New Testament, offer a panoply of arguments on the concept of an appropriate 
setting for worship. Crossing the boundaries of the Old and New Testament, as 
well as various interpretations as a building, as an analogy or as an embodi- 
ment of Gospel, the Temple of Jerusalem acted as an extremely important ref- 
erent in consecration sermons. Nevertheless, since the Temple originated by 
Law as a Jewish place of worship, it posed its own problems of interpretation 
regarding the consecration ritual, architecture and function. 

In its historical interpretation, the Temple embodies an important step 
in the lineage of good practices of worship. As principal embodiment of the 


16 Peter Guillery, “Suburban Models, or Calvinism and Continuity in London's 
Seventeenth-Century Church Architecture,” Architectural History, 48 (2005): 70, 71. Parry, 
“Sacred Space in Laudian England,” 129, 130. 

17 William Beveridge, “The Excellency and Usefulness of the Common Prayer. Preached at 
the Opening of the Parish Church of St Peter’s, Cornhill, the 27th of November 1681,” in 
The Theological Works of William Beveridge, D.D. Sometime Lord Bisshop of St Asaph, ed. 
John H. Parker (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1842-6), 388. 

18 John Mason Neale and Benjamin Webb, eds., The Symbolism of Churches and Church 
Ornaments, a Translation of the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Written by William 
Durandus with an Introductory Essay and Notes by Rev. John Mason Neale B.A. and the 
Rev. Benjamin Webb B.A. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893), 7, 8: “In Like Manner, 
Jerusalem is understood historically of that earthly city whither pilgrims journey; alle- 
gorically, of the Church Militant; tropologically, of every faithful soul; anagogically, of the 
Celestial Jerusalem, which is our country.’ 
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concept of dedication, the Temple of Jerusalem represents the very idea that 
God can dwell amongst men upon earth.!9 Contrary to contemporary ‘pagan’ 
temples, Solomon's Temple did not house an image of God. Instead, each of 
its three building campaigns was followed by a dedication, in which God took 
possession of the place. The dedication rendered the holiness of the place 
visible in the form of a cloud covering the Temple and representing God’s 
possession. However, while English church consecrations consisted mainly of 
prayers and the Eucharist, the Temple dedication had consisted of ceremo- 
nies, including sacrifices, which were abandoned in the Gospel with the ulti- 
mate sacrifice of Christ. Several consecration sermons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries claimed that the ‘popish’ and ‘superstitious’ ceremonies 
were partly based on Jewish and heathen rituals. Nevertheless, Solomon’s 
prayer still inspired many consecration prayers and sermons in the Church 
of England at this time. Solomon’s prayer was consistent with the importance 
that the Church of England attached to the word service. The emphasis on 
both divine transcendence and on the Temple as house of prayer was crucial 
to the Church of England to justify the appropriation of the Temple as a law- 
ful model. Solomon’s dedication prayer had defined the place of worship and 
God’s special presence in it along the lines of the Church of England as a uni- 
versal, evangelical, and spiritual Church. In more generic terms, as prayer and 
preaching were deemed important in the English (consecration) liturgy, the 
sermons placed a strong emphasis on the Temple as house of prayer. 

Crucial for the English interpretation was that the holiness of the build- 
ing and the implications thereof were reiterated in the Gospel. At his visit to 
the Temple at Passover, Christ furiously expelled all moneychangers from the 
outer court, exclaiming “My house shall be called a house of prayer, but you 
are making it a den of thieves.’ With these words and deeds Christ asserted the 
holiness of the Temple under the New Testament and claimed the sacred sta- 
tus of any house of prayer. Quoting this biblical passage, all the preachers who 
are the subject of this study, including a moderate Calvinist like John Prideaux 
(1578-1650), asserted the holiness and reverence due to a place of worship or 
a church.?° In his introduction to the consecration sermon for Exeter College 
Chapel, Oxford, in 1624, Prideaux referred to Luke 19: 46 “My House is the 


19 Hamblin and Seely, Solomon’s Temple, 7. 

20 J.AJ. Hegarthy, “Prideaux, John (1578-1650), bishop of Worcester,” in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/22785. John Prideaux became 
a fellow of Exeter College in 1601 and was rector there from 1612 onwards. A Puritan and 
moderate Calvinist in religion, Prideaux opposed Catholics, Arminians, and Laudians. 
Nevertheless he is reputed to have had a moderating influence in religious debates and, 
as a skillful negotiator, he avoided controversy and supported episcopacy. Hence he was 
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House of Prayer.” Prideaux explained how the consecration, the act by which 
God takes possession of the building, affects not only the building’s propriety, 
but even more its function and perception. 


In which may it please you to observe with mee these Three circumstances: 


1. What God reserves to himselfe in the generall grant of all things to man, 
A House 2. A distinctive proprietie whereby it is set apart from common 
use, intimated in the possessive, My 3. The principall end of this sepa- 
ration, by a Synecdoche including all other religious duties, in that it is 
termed by an excellency, the house of Prayer. The first includeth a ground 
for Churches and Chappels; the second a warrant for Consecration; the 
third, a direction for the chiefest use of both.?! 


This view is, however, strikingly at odds with Calvin. Not only was Calvin op- 
posed to the veneration of God in specially appointed buildings, but he also re- 
garded the Temple of Jerusalem itself as having been built for human pleasure 
rather than for a sacred and devotional purpose. 


God does not dwell in temples made with hands, nor does he find plea- 
sure in external pomp. Yet because it pleased him to help a rude and, so to 
speak, childish people to be lifted up to God by the help of earthly things, 
David did not hesitate to propose the building of a splendid temple.?? 


Hence the use of the Temple as a referent for the construction of churches 
brings its own complexities based upon different degrees of interpretation. 
For most preachers included in this study the Temple had been based on a 
celestial prototype and represented a major stage in the evolution of places of 
worship that was still relevant for defining the importance of places of wor- 
ship and how they should be regarded by the faithful, treated as a holy place 
and approached with reverence. Less clear was whether the Temple was still 
to be regarded as a model for their own era with regard to its architecture.?3 
The early sermons in particular, which oppose Calvinist versus Arminian and 


appointed by King Charles 1 to the new Committee to discuss Church reform in 1641 and 
promoted to the bishopric of Worcester in 1642. 

21 Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A2. 

22 Jean Calvin, Commentary on the Book of Psalms, quoted in: Andrew Spicer, “Holiness and 
The Temple: Thomas Adams and the Definition of Sacred Space in Jacobean England,” 
The Seventeenth Century, 27, no. 1 (2012): 8. 

23 Spicer, “Holiness and The Temple,’ 1-23. 
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Laudian opinions about church architecture, make good use of the dichotomy 
of the Temple's architecture. It had been rebuilt three times in various degrees 
of architectural splendor. The particularity of the first Temple was that its mag- 
nificent design was dictated by God himself to David (1 Chron. 28:19). The third 
Temple, rebuilt by Herod, even surpassed God’s design in splendor and was re- 
corded as one of the wonders of the ancient world. Hence, in consecration ser- 
mons, Solomon's Temple is put forward in defense of rich and stately church 
architecture, while the Temple under Herod underlines the deceptive qualities 
of richly decorated buildings. The richness of the architecture was approved of 
as a way to honor God, though dismissed as the instigator of superfluous mate- 
rialism. Both Calvinist and Puritan preachers such as John Prideaux, Sampson 
Price,?4 and John Brinsley (1600-65)?5 who later would become a Presbyterian, 
describe the exuberant magnificence of Herod’s Temple as an act of Satan, one 
that attempted to mislead the worshippers. 


But however it was Satans policy, saith iudicious Calvin, by Herods im- 
posture to draw away the minds of men from adorning their spirituall 
Temples, by looking upon the superfluous glory of that outward Temple.”6 


Almost simultaneously, in the 1620s, a more decorous form of worship began 
to spread through some parts of the ecclesiastical system from which a 
more elevated respect for the setting of the services of the Church was de- 
rived. Emphasizing its continuity from Old Testaments times, Arminians and 
Laudians resolutely defended the rites of the Church of England and tradition- 
al forms of worship. In their view, a sacred space should not only be honored 


24  N.WS. Cranfield, “Price, Sampson (1585/6-1630), Church of England clergyman and re- 
ligious writer,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ 
refiodnb/22764. Sampson Price matriculated at the then Calvinistic Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was transferred to Hart Hall where he graduated in 1608. He served the chapel 
of the Protestant Prince of Wales. In his preaching he denounced religious toleration as 
one of the causes of moral decay in London and warned of God’s judgment of an ungodly 
nation. 

25 Richard Cust, “Brinsley, John (1600-1665) Clergyman and ejected minister,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2009), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/3441. John Brinsley 
was educated in a Puritan family and enrolled at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1623. 
In 1625 he accepted the invitation of the Puritan Aldermen of Great Yarmouth to become 
lecturer at the parish church of St Nicholas. However, he had to vacate the lectureship in 
1627 and was prohibited from preaching in 1632; he was reinstated at St Nicholas in 1644. 
From the 1640s onwards he became a staunch Presbyterian. He did not subscribe the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662, for which he was ejected from the Church of England. 

26 Price, The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, 6. 
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by reverential behavior but equally by decorous ornaments which, as we will 
discuss in chapter 4, acted as a sensible help to stir up devotion. Inevitably 
there was much invocation of that archetypal model for places of worship, the 
Temple of Jerusalem.2” Following the growing hostility towards a decorous 
form of worship and architecture in the years surrounding the Civil War, the 
example of the Temple would also be invoked as a counter-example to Puritan 
tradition. Robert Abbot (ca. 1589-1652),28 who in 1616 preached against the 
“danger of popery,” outlined the necessity of religious conformity and rever- 
ence in his sermon preached at the consecration of the richly furnished chapel 
of Sir John Baker in Sissinghurst, Kent, in 1638. Abbot’s support of the king’s 
religious policy and Baker’s initiative to have his private chapel consecrated, 
were perceived as “gruesomely obsequious” by the local Puritan community.9 
In a possible attempt to promote ceremonial worship in the neighboring, ex- 
tremely Puritan Cranbrook community, Abbot referred to biblical traditions 
including the Temple, to support his and his patron’s claims that reverence is 
showed on churches in two ways: “First, in respect of the bulke and body of 
them, ... secondly, reverence is their due, in respect of the use of them.’2° Only 
then can God be worshipped “in the beauty of holinesse.” From 1660, when the 
Church of England was re-establishing itself, the architectural referent of the 
Temple seems to have been generally accepted as a model for stately and mag- 
nificent church architecture. Drawing a parallel between a king and his palace, 
many sermons promoting the Anglican Church put forward the history and ar- 
chitecture of the Temple as a scriptural fiat for the building of stately churches. 


Solomon had no such mean and derogating Thoughts, as to imagin the 
Temple proportionable to God’s Immensity and greatness... All that 
Solomon designed by rearing up such a noble Fabrick upon Mount Zion, 
was only that he and the People of Israel might have a Place for solemn 


27 Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,” 129. 

28 Jacqueline Eales, “Abbot, Robert (fl. c.1589-1652), Church of England clergyman and 
religious writer,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/g. Robert Abbot had taken up the living in Cranbrook in 1616. Contrary to the 
Puritan convictions of his community, he promoted conformism to the established 
Church of England and obedience to the king, which at that time was perceived as adher- 
ing to Bishop Laud’s anti-Puritan ceremonialism. By the 1630s he found himself in trouble 
with his Puritan parishioners and in 1643, as a consequence of tensions with the Puritan 
separatists, Abbot moved to Southwick (Hampshire). 

29 Adam Nicolson, Sissinghurst (London: The National Trust, 2008), 42. 

30 Robert Abbot, The Holinesse of Christian [sic] Churches, or A sermon preached at the con- 
secration of the chappell of Sr. Iohn Baker, of Sussing-Herst in Cranbrooke in Kent, Baronet: 
Upon I Cor. n.22 (London: Printed by Tho. Paine, 1638), 12, 13. 
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and divine Worship, suitable to the Honour of God’s Majesty and to 
which they might have recourse.*! 


As we will discuss in chapter 5 the Temple also gained the interest of architects 
involved in, among others, the two major church building campaigns of Stuart 
England, namely the reconstruction of the churches of London after the fire of 
1666 and that launched by Queen Anne in 171. 

The Temple's architecture also lent itself to spiritual interpretations using 
the Temple as an object of contemplation or as a symbol of Christ and his 
Church.®? In these cases, preachers not only described the architectural or- 
naments, but paid particular attention to the plan, including measurements, 
of Solomon's Temple. The layout of the Temple had a permanent significance 
of holiness, with its graded sequence of sacred spaces leading to the most 
sacred—the Holy of Holies. In the introduction to his sermon, the Calvinist 
Sampson Price describes how the sequence of flights of steps, courtyards, 
walls, etc. create a system of concentric degrees of sacred space or holiness, 
culminating in the Holy of Holies. According to Price’s Calvinist interpreta- 
tion, this material building was perceived and interpreted rather as an object 
of contemplation, acting as an instrument of salvation necessary for a correct 
understanding of Scripture, than as an architectural model.33 

The moderate Jacobean preacher Thomas Adam described the layout of the 
Temple in terms of the Christian path to salvation, but also suggested that the 
different interpretations of the Temple could symbolize the Church of Christ: 
“The First signified the externall and visible face of the Church, from which no 
professor of Christ is debarred. The second, the communion of the invisible 


31 Richard Burd, Two Sermons Preached on the 3d. and 6th Sundays after the Opening of the 
New Chappel of St James’s Westminster. The First on the 18th. Day of October, the Second on 
the 8th Day of November 1702 (London: Printed for Sam Keble at the Turks Head, 1702), 
34, 35. Richard Burd was morning preacher of the chapel of ease. In his sermons, Burd 
presents himself as a strong defender of the established Church which he describes as tri- 
umphant and militant. Regarding Protestant nonconformity and Dissenters, he advocates 
a moderate approach in the hope of including them in the official Church. This view was 
also promoted by the founder of this chapel, Thomas Tenison, who was a staunch oppo- 
nent of Roman Catholicism but a defender of comprehension and Protestant union. 

32 The most reputed example is however not to be found in a sermon but in George Herbert, 
The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations (Cambridge: Thomas Buck and Roger 
Daniel), 1633. As Helen Wilcox has shown, the spatial metaphor of Herbert’s title is a 
multivalent emblem which works on different levels, referring to Solomon's Temple, the 
Christian church, and echoing the biblical trope of the individual as a temple in which 
Christ is present. See: Helen Wilcox, “Early Modern Sacred Space: Writing the Temple,” in 
Sacred Text—Sacred Space, eds. Sterrett and Thomas, 149-57. 

33 Price, The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, 3-5. 
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Church upon earth. The last, the highest heaven of Gods glorified saints.”34 
Reflecting on the architectural richness of Solomon’s Temple, Adams showed 
how the spiritual Temple surpassed the material one: “What is silver and gold, 
cedar and marble to those divine graces, faith, truth, pietie and holinesse?”> 
In spite of its magnificence, the material Temple only survived for four centu- 
ries as it lacked the endurance and the extent of the Church of Christ.36 

Emphasizing the importance of the spiritual Temple in an analogy with 
Solomon’s Temple, the Puritan preacher John Brinsley urges his congregation 
not only to repair and adorn the churches and thus show respect for the exter- 
nals of worship; but to have a pious respect and regard for the human ‘temples, 
the spiritual ones: “The windows in Solomons Temple were broad and narrow, 
saith the Text: broad within, narrow without.... Such should the light, the beau- 
ty, the glory of every Temple under the Gospell, be inward, greater within than 
without.”37 

This body-temple analogy is inherent in the allegorical reading of the 
Temple as type of Christ. The figural interpretation is, however, prone to the 
risk of idolatry when applied to churches. The Temple as type of Christ rep- 
resents God’s presence upon earth. Once the type is fulfilled, the presence of 
God is transferred from the building to the body (Christ possessing the twofold 
nature of God and man). If this logic is used to define the church building, 
this would imply that the building has the status of the sacred body of Christ, 
which is sheer idolatry. Hence the emphasis put on historical and spiritual 
readings in consecration sermons, when drawing a direct analogy between 
the Temple and the church. The Temple's building then becomes the refer- 
ent in a pious imitation of the perfectly created place of worship, along the 
lines set out by God himself. Both readings merged across the sermons studied 
here. After having proved that “it is a dictate of nature to have a Magnificent 
and Beautiful House or Temple to the Divinity,” Thomas Willis (c. 1618-c. 73)38 


34 Thomas Adams, The Temple. A Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse, the Fifth of August 1624 
(London: Printed by A. Mathewes for Iohn, 1624), 39, as quoted in: Spicer, “Holiness and 
The Temple,” 6. 

35 Adams, “The Temple. A Sermon Preached at Pauls Crosse,” 40, as quoted in: Spicer, 
“Holiness and The Temple,’ 7. 

36 Spicer, “Holiness and The Temple,’ 6, 7. 

37 John Brinsley, The Glorie of the Latter Temple Greater Then of the Former. Opened in a 
Sermon Preached at the Consecration or Restitution of the Parish Church of Flixton in the 
Island of Lovingland in the County of Suffolke, Being Sometimes the Mother-Church of 
East-Angles. 1. March. 1630 (London: Printed for Robert Bird, 1631), 19. 

38 Willis was rector of St Helen Bishopsgate from 1695 to 1701. In his sermons Willis defends 
a sacramental theology and solemnity in religion and worship which are not only neces- 
sary to honor God ‘in spirit and in truth’ but equally for the salvation of the soul. See: 
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concludes the first part of his sermon preached at St Helen Bishopsgate (1697) 
with this double assumption of the Temple as a type of Christ and a building 
for the honor of God, both dictated by natural religion. 


The Temple I grant indeed was typical of Christ, and Prayers were direct- 
ed towards it, and sacrifices to be offered only at it. But the building of it, 
I say, was a proper act of Natural Religion, for it was as (worded in my 
Text) for the honour of the most high God.39 


Drawing upon this complex set of interpretations most sermons referred to the 
Temple's special status and architectural qualities as demarcating a space kept 
for religious purposes, thus requiring a special treatment (the consecration) 
and behavior (reverence and uprightness of the mind). 


1.3 The Jewish Synagogue 

Synagogues came to play an important role under the Gospel. Their origins 
may tentatively be traced back to the first Temple period and the Jewish exile 
in Babylon. Eventually, the Temple and synagogues were complementary, 
with Temple worship, including prayer and sacrifice, only taking place in the 
Temple. After the destruction of the last Temple, several aspects of synagogue 
worship functioned as substitutes for Temple worship. The word synagogue, in 
analogy with the word ecclesia, denominates the congregation as well as the 
place of worship. As we have already pointed out, consecration sermons accord 
great importance to both the Temple and synagogue service. They function as 
a justification for maintaining public worship, even after the abolishment of 
the Mosaic Law, as Christ himself and his apostles attended and performed 
services at the Temple and synagogues. Many of the sermons studied take 
Christ’s presence at the feast of dedication as the opening verse, referring not 
only to the holiness of the place through Christ, but also to the importance of 
public worship as it was sustained by Christ himself. This theme became par- 
ticularly important during the church building campaign under Queen Anne. 
The idea sustaining this campaign was that religious conformity and reverence 
could be imposed through the building of parish churches in newly developed 


C.S. Knighton, “Willis, Thomas (b. in or before 1618, d. in or after 1673),” in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/29588. 

39 Thomas Willis, The Building or Repairing of Churches, an Act of Religion. A Sermon 
Preached in the Parish Church of St Helens, London, On Sunday August 8. 1697. At the 
First Opening of that Church after it Had Been Repair’d (London: Printed for John Southby, 
1697), 17. 
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neighborhoods. The High Churchman Samuel Hilliard (1676-1742),4° preach- 
ing at the consecration of St Catherine Canvey Island (1712)—a church that 
was not part of Queen Anne’s campaign but clearly inspired by it—stated that 
Christ and his apostles showed that worshippers “Found in themselves more 
pious Warmth and rapturous Transports of affection in the Solemn places of 
Divine Worship than in any Other.’*! Christ and the apostles serve as an answer 
to the opponents of public worship and those who neglect it. 


2 The Foundation of the Church: Patriarchs and Anglo-Saxon Early 
Christianity 


This preoccupation with the biblical and historical origins of the Christian 
Church is probably the most consequential effect the early modern confes- 
sional struggles had on the discourse related to church building. To establish 
these origins, however, biblical references did not suffice. While the Israelite 
Covenant, the Temple, and Solomon’s dedication set illuminating examples for 
the establishment of the Church of England’s worship, their origins in the Old 
Testament remained problematic. Neither did they offer solutions to liturgical 
issues relating to the form, function, and status of churches nor the consecra- 
tion ritual. Most places of worship described in the Bible dated from the Mosaic 
Law. While they acted as material testimonies of the Covenant established be- 
tween God and the elected people of Israel, they did not function as exam- 
ples of places of worship under Christianity. Certainly for Puritans who were 
strongly committed to the principle of sola scriptura, the essence of Mosaic 
places of worship was contained in their symbolic references to the sacrifice 
of Christ for the salvation of mankind. In the Christian era these symbols had 
been destroyed and the promise of Christ’s coming upon earth as well as his 
sacrifice for the salvation of mankind had been fulfilled. The Christian church 
building hence became the place where people gained access to the Christian 
community through the sacraments and where devotees gathered to worship 
the Lord through commemoration of the life and sacrifice of Christ. The bibli- 
cal symbolical referents had to be substantiated by means of historical proof. 
Historiography, and in particular the study of the first centuries of Christianity, 
became one of the most important battlegrounds of the Reformation and the 


40 Hilliard was a staunch defender of the Anglican High Church and severely opposed to 
toleration. In his sermons he presents himself as nonjuror. 

41 Samuel Hilliard, A Sermon Preachid at the Consecration of the Chappel of St Catherine in 
Canvy Isle in the County of Essex, on the nth of June, 1712 (London: Printed by J.D., 1712), 10. 
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Counter-Reformation, with Heidelberg and Oxford as two significant centers 
of patristic studies.*? 

Impulses toward restoring the ancient Church as a standard for Christian 
faith and practice were notably present in England from the onset of the 
Reformation in the work of theologians and Church representatives, including 
Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556), Nicholas Ridley (ca. 1516-55) and Martin Brucer 
(1491-1551).* According to the Calvinist scholar Isaac Casaubon (1599-1614), 
the six first centuries of Christian antiquity played a major role in establish- 
ing the identity of the Church of England, even more so than in continental 
Protestantism. In 1710, the Jesuit Ignace Laubrussel (1663-1730) echoed this 
sentiment with reference to Restoration scholars John Fell (1625-86), dean of 
Christ Church Oxford, Bishop William Beveridge and patristic scholar William 
Cave (1637-1713).44 However, as Jean-Louis Quantin has demonstrated, one 
should not overhastily conclude that primitivism and patristic authority were 
uncontestably formative for the identity and theology of the English Church 
over the whole period of this study. Primitivism cannot be entirely separated 
from the roots of the established Church of England. It is a long and complex 
history associated with the even more problematic notion of Anglicanism.*® 
The novelty or continuity within the English protestant tradition of the appeal 
to the Fathers was already much debated in the seventeenth century, not at 
least due to the internal confessional struggles which had defined the Church 
of England since it origins. Hence the importance of a historical understand- 
ing of the appeal to the Fathers in the seventeenth century as an intellectual 
and religious trend which had some significance in particular for the new reli- 
gious trends that had variously been labelled as Arminianism and Laudianism 
and for the later re-establishment of the Church of England at the Restoration. 


42 Delbeke and Morel, “Metaphors in Action,’ 102. Quantin, The Church of England and 
Christian Antiquity, 1. 

43 Kelly D. Carter, “The High Church Roots of John Wesley's Appeal to Primitive Christi- 
anity, Restoration Quarterly, 37 (1995). Quantin, The Church of England and Christian 
Antiquity, 13. 

44 Quantin, “The Fathers,” 952-5. 

45 Quantin, The Church of England and Christian Antiquity, 1-21: Especially from the nine- 
teenth century onwards Tractarians presented the seventeenth century as the era of a dis- 
tinctly ‘Anglican’ approach based on a balance between Scripture, antiquity, and reason. 
According to this view, the appeal to the Fathers was part of an English exceptionalism, 
which the Elizabethan settlement had preserved against continental extremist influences 
and aimed to define Anglicanism as a via media. This exceptionalist thesis, although it 
also informed Quantin’s own early contribution, has been generally rejected by the histo- 
rians of the English Reformation. See Quantin, “The Fathers,” 987-1008. 
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There were fierce debates during the early modern period as to the real- 
ity, or at least the practical possibility of ascertaining the reality, of a “unani- 
mous teaching of the Fathers” which, as opposed to their individual opinions, 
might be considered authoritative.4® Prideaux, preaching at the consecra- 
tion of Exeter College chapel refers to the danger of misinterpretation of the 
Fathers, certainly with regard to questions of polity and ceremonies: “Against 
such insufferable abuses in sacred intentions and expences, the Fathers have 
sometimes let fall somewhat hastie speeches, which might slacke their liber- 
ability, who take them not aright.”*’ Like continental Protestants, the English 
generally showed a positive predilection for the Christian writers of the first 
centuries. The more radical Reformers commonly assumed that after the times 
of Augustine (354-430) and following the four Ecumenical Councils—Nicea 
(325), Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451)—human 
traditions had started to pervert the Church.*® Consequently, the Church of 
England mainly used the church fathers and patristic scholarship to revisit the 


46 Quantin, The Church of England and Christian Antiquity, 8. 

47  Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A4, A5. 

48 Marc Vessey, “English Translations of the Latin Fathers, 1517-16u,” in The Reception of the 
Church Fathers, ed. Backus, 775-835. Ecclesiastical history was at the core of the interna- 
tional religious controversy between Reformers and Roman Catholics, as claims to be the 
natural heir of the true and pure Christian Church required an uninterrupted historical 
sequence from the early Church onwards. This international and cross-confessional de- 
bate was crystallized in two historic writings published as The Centuries of Magdeburg 
and Cesare Barronius’ Ecclesiastical Annals (1587-1607). The Centuries were published 
by Flacius Illyricus between 1559 and 1574. The seven volumes cover the history of the 
Church from its origins up to the thirteenth century. The main aim was to show the fallacy 
of popery and Catholicism’s true history: “In this work it can be clearly demonstrated on 
the sole basis of ancient documents that the first doctrine or religion of the Church was 
not the pope’s but ours and that, subsequently, the errors now abounding in the papacy 
began to creep in immediately after the time of the Apostles. However, many great men 
or indeed entire synods opposed those errors and for a time repressed them. But at the 
end, not only the original errors, but others more numerous and serious prevailed. So, 
the facts themselves deny the main argument of the papists, whereby they continuously 
and loudly claim that the real Church and doctrine are uninterrupted and that our doc- 
trine and Church are new, in contrast to theirs, which is old and uninterrupted and that 
therefore, it is they, and not we, who are the real Church possessing the true religion.” 
Caesare Baronius’ Ecclesiastical Annals are considered to be the Roman Catholic counter 
to the Centuries. Based on the principle semper eadem, the Annals demonstrate the au- 
thority of the Roman Catholic Church in the sixteenth-century religious controversies. 
The historical argument runs from the beginnings of the Church until 1198. Baronius’ aim 
with the Annals was to: “Demonstrate for Every Age that the Visible Monarchy of the 
Catholic Church was Instituted by Christ our Lord and Founded upon Peter and his True 
and Legitimate Successors, the True Roman Pontiffs, and that it is Preserved Inviolate, 
Religiously Guarded Neither Broken nor Interrupted but Continuous, Forever.” 
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basis of Christian doctrine, which they pitted against both the new Tridentine 
definitions and personal opinions of continental Reformers. While Puritans 
generally remained respectful to the precept sola scriptura, Christian antiquity 
was established as a standard against the aberrations of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Traditionalist clergy also used patristic references to argue against 
Protestant Dissenters. Over the course of the century there was an overall at- 
tempt to initiate reform using the ancient precepts and practices of the early 
Church, which had already been initiated in the fourteenth century with, for 
instance, John Wycliff (1320-84) in Oxford. 

Studies on the antiquity and history of the Church conducted by English 
traditionalist theologians during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries em- 
phasized the apostolic foundation of the Church of England and presented it 
as the direct heir of the primitive, apostolic era of British Christianity. Simon 
Zelotes, Philip the Apostle, James son of Zebedee, Joseph of Arimathea and 
Aristobulus—though certainly not Saint Peter!—were mentioned as possible 
messengers of the Lord’s Word in ancient Britain. By those means, it was pos- 
sible to establish a direct link between the Church of England, its liturgy, its 
worship and Christ's primitive purity. Thanks to this lineage, the Church of 
England could claim to be the true heir of this primitive state of Christian re- 
ligion established by Christ as the sole true and lawful confession. The convic- 
tion existed that the planting of the Church in England occurred in apostolic 
times and that its primitive force and independent constitution had contin- 
ued uninterruptedly from Romano-British to Saxon times. Under the reign of 
Henry I (r. 110-1135), the Christian Britons of the Welsh Church were incorpo- 
rated in the Anglo-Norman ecclesia anglicana, Henry vi11—a Tudor Monarch 
of Welsh decent—restored the church of his ancestors to its former autonomy 
and purity, as had been established for the British Church under the sixth 
canon of the Council of Nicea.*9 

This argument had been used since the Reformation in order to refute 
papal authority in the establishment of Christianity in England. Hence, even if 


49 Colin Kidd, British Identities before Nationalism, Ethnicity and Nationhood in the Atlantic 
World, 1600-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 99-101. The sixth canon 
of the Council of Nicea was of tremendous importance to the Anglican Church as, ac- 
cording to the history of the primitive Christian Church under the British era, the English 
Church lay outside the patriarchal jurisdiction of papacy, a privilege granted by the sixth 
canon of the council: “The British Church was comprehended under those other inde- 
pendent churches, whose privileges were secured by the sixth canon of the Council of 
Nicea ... subject to none but their own metropolitans and their provincial synods.” Olivia 
Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England, c.1640-c.1720” (PhD diss., 
University College London, 2009). 
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antiquarians and church historians celebrated the whole early Christian tradi- 
tion in England, they drew a distinction between Britons and Anglo-Saxons. 
The Saxons had been converted to Christianity by Augustine, who was sent out 
to them by Pope Gregory the Great (d. 604). Contrary to the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Britons, who were the first Christians in English Isles, were never subordinated 
to the pope and the Roman Catholic Church and had secured their indepen- 
dence from the pope over the centuries. 

In the seventeenth century—through the successive re-editions of William 
Camden's (1551-1623) Brittania (1586-1607), the study of Richard Verstegan 
(1550-1640), A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities (1605), and most 
importantly James Ussher (1581-1656) his A Discourse of the Religion Anciently 
Professed by the Irish and the British (1626)—Anglo-Saxon antiquity forged 
ahead in ecclesiastical history. In 1638, the antiquarian Sir Henry Spelman 
(1562-1641) established the first Anglo-Saxon lectureship at the University of 
Cambridge for the study of “domestic antiquities touching our Church.’5° 

The search for authenticity in ecclesiastical matters went hand in hand with 
a renewed interest in the national past, heritage and roots. Under the impe- 
tus of the antiquarians—who were often Saxonist—a genealogy of English 
Christianity was traced running from apostolic through Anglo-Saxon times to 
the years of the Reformation.5! Praising the work of the antiquarian William 
Somner (1598-1669), which will be discussed in chapter 5, his biographer 
Kenneth White emphasized the importance of the study of the primitive or 
early Christian state in the Church of England. 


Our Church cannot have more genuine Sons than those, who by research 
into the primitive state of things, can refute the impudence of those 
abroad, who pretend to Antiquity; and can expose the ignorance of those 
at home, who affect Innovation. These Men can “stand in the ways, and 
see the old paths,” and are fit guides to those who are “but of yesterday, 
and know nothing.”52 


Not only was this direct connection with early Christianity fundamental to the 
establishment of the Church of England but it also informed scholars on ques- 
tions relating to the liturgical and symbolic potential of the church. 


50 John D. Niles, The Idea of Anglo-Saxon England 1066-1901. Remembering, Forgetting, 
Deciphering and Renewing the Past (Oxford: Wiley Blackwell, 2015), 77-107. 

51 Anne-Françoise Morel, “Preserving the Nations Zeal: Church Buildings and English 
History in Stuart England,” in Intersections, the Quest for an Appropriate Past: 1400-1700, 
eds. Karel Enenkel and Koen Ottenheym (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 707-30. 

52 Kenneth White, The Life of Mr. Somner (Oxford: Printed at the theatre, 1693), 14. 
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2.1 The Purity of the Early Christian Churches 

Patristic writings and practices were commonly used in consecration ser- 
mons as the basis for arguments on liturgical, theological, and devotional 
issues in relation to churches. A brief look at the references shows frequent 
allusion to Chrysostom (374-407, archbishop of Constantinople), Gregory 
Nazianzen (329-90, archbishop of Constantinople), Basil (330-79, bishop of 
Caesarea), Saint Paul the Apostle, Origen (184-254, early Christian apologist) 
and Augustine of Hippo (author of The Confessions and The City of God), as 
well as Saint Ambrose (339-397, bishop of Milan) and Saint Jerome (341-420, 
Doctor of the Church, biblical exegete).53 Occasional quotations from Cyprian 
(200-58, bishop of Carthage and martyr) and Lactantius (240-320, apologist) 
also occur. 

In the context of consecrations, the church fathers’ writings were frequently 
used to justify the existence of places set apart for public worship, as well as to 
show the lawfulness of consecration by word and prayer, or to urge reverence 
towards the church building and to set a stylistic example. Together with the 
aforementioned biblical references, they formed one coherent argument that 
not only justified the practices of the Church of England, but positioned them 
as part of a chronological, historical sequence. Prideaux, for example, although 
’ “somewhat 
hastie speeches,” set up a historical sequence of founders of places of worship 


he warned of possible misinterpretations based upon the Fathers 
from Solomon to Saint Patrick based upon early Christian references and texts. 


As time and Place are inseparable adjuncts of all transeunt actions: so the 
Lord requires as well a House, as a Day, for his publick worship. Such is 
ó otxov in my text; not a moveable Tabernacle, or an Inne for a nights lodg- 
ing, but a fixed Mansion, to dwell in: which the Article 6 so restraineth 
not to the Jewish Temple, but that it may well be extended to all publick 
fabricks, erected in like manner, and set apart for the like religious wor- 
ship: For this glorious cathedrall Temple, excluded not among the Iewes 
their Parochiall Synagogoues, or (as they may be termed by an Analogie) 
Chappels of ease... And what shall I speake of the Primitive zeale of 
Christians in this behalfe? No sooner had they got loose in Constantines 
time from Heathenish persecutions, but every good mans devotion was 
set on fire, his head plotting, his purse open for churches and chapels ... 
Charles the Great is commended for erecting so many churches as there 


53 David H. Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987). 
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be letters in the Roman Alphabet ... one for every day in the yeare, are 
registrered to be in Ireland, of S. Patricks sole foundation?>+ 


He also warned against superstition, by referring, inter alia, to Saint Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Saint Jerome, and Nazianzen, while Basil and Eusebius offered 
examples of church consecrations. 


What should gold do there (saith S. Ambrose) where it can buy noth- 
ing? Martyrs delight not (if we believe S. Chrysostome) to be honored 
with that money for want of which the poore pineth and lamenteth. 
Helary bids us beware of Antichrist, in such magnificent wals and pal- 
laces. Saint Hierome susspects not a few of them be built rather for pride, 
then pietie.5> 


English church histories were equally inspired by these patristic writings and 
theories of Christian primitivism. Important studies included those by John 
Pocklington (d. 1642), Altare Christianum (1637), Joseph Mede (1586-1638/9), 
Churches that is the Appropriate Places for Christian Worship; Both in and Ever 
since the Apostles Times (1638), R.T., De Templis (1638), Foulke Robarts (1578- 
1650) God's Holy House and Service (1639), William Cave, Primitive Christianity 
in Three Parts (1673), George Wheler (1651-1724) An Account of the Churches 
or Places of Assembly of the Primitive Christians (1689), Peter King (1669-1734) 
An Enquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity and Worship of the Primitive 
Church ... (1691), Joseph Bingham (1668-1723) The Antiquities of the Church... 
(1708-22). With the exception of Peter King, who was a lawyer and politician 
with an interest in church history, all these figures were Church of England cler- 
gymen with a special interest in patristic, Hebraic, or early Christian history. If 
patristic studies became a major point of interest for the High Church after 
the Restoration, the study of primitive Christianity—and more specifically the 
study of early Christianity in Britain—was a widely practiced pursuit within 
the Church of England during the entire seventeenth century. Certainly primi- 
tivism and its association with purity was a cardinal constituent of Puritanism, 
but a genuine interest towards following primitive precedents can also be 
traced in the Elizabethan Settlement and later developments in the Church 
of England such as Arminianism, Laudianism and High Church Anglicanism. 
Foulke Robarts, R.T. and Jospeh Mede published their treatises simultaneously 
in 1638 and 1639. While the first two are generally situated in a Laudian context, 


54  Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A2-A3 verso. 
55  Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A5. 
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Mede is commonly perceived as a defendant of the established Church, though 
with some Puritan sympathies.*® All of this literature attempted a description 
of the moral and customs of the early Church based upon ideals of unity, sim- 
plicity, purity, and honesty. If the primitive Church served not explicitly as an 
example for the Church of England through immediate application, all authors 
paid special attention to contemporary concerns and controversies relating to 
primitive ideals such as idolatry and sacrilege, the use of bodily gestures, unity 
and discipline and their implications for the ground plan and liturgical use 
of a church. The arguments and references used in the treatises are voiced in 
consecration sermons. They reflect upon consecration, the status and function 
of the church and the worshippers’ appropriate behavior. 


First our churches and chappels are dedicated to God, for his holy uses 
and services: and what is this? When is it done? It is their setting apart 
to holy uses for ever. The Jewes did it by holy oyle appointed by God as a 
type of Christs graces: and then no ordinary businesses, though the end 
was sacrificing, was to be done in them; ... the church of Rome doth it by 
over-loading ceremonies, as oyle, salt, ashes, ... But wee doe it with the 
word of God, and prayers, decent ceremonies, to hold them for Gods uses 
for ever. Thus Constantine having finished a goodly church, dedicated it 
with orations, sermons, prayers, praises, saith Eusebius.5” 


Both the treatises and consecration sermons addressed some contested— 
either by Roman Catholics, or by Dissenters—ideas in the Church of England 
on the functional, symbolic, and devotional qualities of a church. The treatises 
were not only an argument or answer to controversies, they also had the ambi- 
tion of providing an example and setting out the lines for the establishment 
of the Church of England based upon a pure and primitive authority. Joseph 
Bingham’s epistle dedicatory and introduction to his second tome of The 
Antiquities of the Christian Church expresses his concern about reviving the 
spirit of the ancient discipline and primitive practice of the Christian Church. 


The matters here treated of are many things of greatest importance, 
which when plainly set in order and presented to public view, may 


56 Brian W. Ball, “Mede, Joseph (1586-1638),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2015), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/18465. Pierre de La Ruffiniére du Prez, Hawksmoor’s 
London Churches: Architecture and Theology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
2002), 25, 26. 

57 Abbot, The Holinesse of Christian [sic] Churches, 16, 17. 
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perhaps excite the zeal of many in the present age, to copy out those nec- 
essary duties, by the practice of which the primitive church attained to 
great perfection and glory and as I may say, still provokes and calls us to 
the same attainments by so many excellent rules and noble examples.*® 


It was not unusual for the sermons themselves to put forward the church 
for which they were preached as an example of church building in England, 
thus contributing to the continuation of the historical lineage of the Church 
of England. The nonjuror Samuel Hilliard, preaching at St Catherine Canvey 
Island in 1712, stated, in compliance with the idea promulgated by the 1711 
church building campaign for the promotion of Christian worship under 
Queen Anne, that the consecration sermon was published in order to encour- 
age church builders while persuading schismatics of their errors. In his epis- 
tle dedicatory, he praises Abraham Otger, the benefactor of the chapel, and 
stresses the importance of having new churches built, in analogy with the early 
Christian tradition.59 

The majority of preachers used historical references as evidence of the ne- 
cessity and lawfulness of public worship and, consequently, a decent place of 
worship. Historical models established a relation between the existing church 
building, an ideal prototype and the true worship addressing issues of orna- 
mentation, idolatry and sacrilege. As a result of wide adherence to primitiv- 
ism within all factions of the Church of England, these analogies with early 
Christian and symbolic referents were very flexible, depending on the case in 
hand. In consecration sermons, primitive Christianity takes different mean- 
ings, according to the author’s purpose and conviction; it stretches from the 
apostles’ time to the era of Constantine and from early Christianity all over 
the world to the history of Christian Britain. While Puritan preachers praise 
the extreme simplicity of the upper rooms where Christ himself celebrated 
Passover and initiated the Last Supper, more ceremonial churchmen consider 
this simplicity to have been forced by persecution and refer to the statelier and 
magnificent basilicas built under Constantine. But overall, crossing the con- 
fessional divide, the model of the primitive churches included qualities such 
as unity, unanimity, purity, and honesty, which were opposed to the apparel, 
pomp, and superstition of Roman Catholics and the schism of Dissenters. 
These qualities were assumed to have been present in early Christian worship, 
liturgy and church buildings. 


58 Joseph Bingham, The Antiquities of the Christian Church (London: Chatto & Windus, 1875, 
re-edn. of 1708-22), vol. 2, unpaginated. 
59 Hilliard, A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration, epistle dedicatory. 
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The theme of unity in the early Christian Church became extremely popu- 
lar with religious opponents of the Declaration of Indulgence (1687) and the 
Toleration Act (1689). From then onwards debates on unity and discipline in 
religious matters lived up and the ideals of unity and strength of the national 
Church were also promoted through church architecture. At the opening ser- 
vice of the choir of St Paul’s Cathedral during the reign of William 111, who 
was not present for the occasion, William Sherlock (1639/40-1707),®° the ca- 
thedral’s dean who hesitated to take the Oath of Allegiance and defended a 
strong High Church discipline after the revolution of 1688, explains that during 
primitive Christianity there was no schism or separation. Unity and unanimity 
prevailed and Christians always had places of worship. At times of persecu- 
tion, these were simple out of sheer necessity. Under Constantine, magnificent 
churches were built, to express the zeal of the worshippers.®! The same idea is 
expressed by James Lacy (d. 1743?)®? at the consecration of St Mary Castleton, 
Dorset, 1715, voicing Lord Digby’s—the church's benefactor—concern with the 
doctrinal integrity of the Church of England. 


An though Infant Christianity was so Afflicted, Persecuted and 
Tormented, that the Disciples of our Lord were fain sometimes to wor- 
ship God in Desarts and Mountains, and in Dens and Caves of the Earth; 
yet certain it is, that they had their Oratories and Places Appropriate for 
their Exercises of Religious Worship.... As for the Ages after the Apostles, 
and when it pleased God to raise up Kings and Emperors to favour his 


60 William E. Burns, “Sherlock, William (1639/40-1707), Church of England clergyman and 
religious controversialist,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), 
doi.org/10.1093/odnb/9780192683120.013.25381. Sherlock was an eager controversialist 
against Roman Catholicism. His Protestant Resolution of Faith (1683) was republished 
several times and his A Preservative Against Popery (1688) provided simple arguments 
enabling ordinary Protestants to defend themselves against Roman Catholic allegations. 
Following the revolution of 1688 he took a very High Church stance, opposing compro- 
mises with the Dissenters for a more comprehensive Church and he refused to take the 
oaths to William and Mary. However, by summer 1689 he revised his position and took 
the oaths as a consequence of what he called “de facto obedience to sovereign powers” 
which raised strong criticism from both the nonjurors and the Whigs who found his 
arguments unwilling. This reversal seems, however, to have been typical for Sherlock. 
Contemporaries complained that his thoughts, theories and concepts varied with the oc- 
casion and with his changing allegiances. 

61 William Sherlock, The Divine Presence in Religious Assemblies. Preach'd at the Cathedral 
Church of St Paul, the First Sunday after Opening the Choir, December 5. 1697 (London, 
1697), 333- 

62 Lacy was vicar of Sherborne from 1693 until 1716 and rector of Ryme between 1697 
and 1743. 
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Holy Religion, ... than the Number of Churches was multiplied... Persons 
of all Ranks and Orders endeavour’d to out-vie one another in their 
Contributions: They spared no Cost, and thought nothing too dear, not 
only to Build, but to Beautify and Adorn those sacred Edifices. Expences 
of that Nature went under the Name of Piety and Devotion, and none 
counted That Waste, which was expended about so Religious a Work.® 


Quoting the church historian Joseph Mede that “God’s Houses among us 
should exceed all others both in their Stateliness, and proper Ornaments, even 
Palaces so stiled, whether in City or Country, that being indeed not worthy 
of God, which is not best in that Particular” John Gaskarth (1686-1732),°* the 
church’s vicar, links the beauty of the London parish church of All Hallows 
Barking (1705) to biblical and early Christian examples.®> This quote from 
Mede is inspired by Isaiah 60: 13. “The Glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, 
the Fire-tree, the Pine-tree, and the Box together, to beautifie the Place of my 
Sanctuary, and I will make the Place of my Feet glorious,” and it is also used 
by Gaskarth as the opening verse of his sermon. The sermon itself consists of 
a metaphorical and a literal reading of the opening verse. In the metaphori- 
cal reading “the place of my feet glorious’—the Christian Church—is built up 
with the worshippers as living temples of God. The literal interpretation how- 
ever focuses on the expensive wood used in the building of the Temple and of 
Constantine’s churches and that forms the majority of the body of the sermon. 


2.2 The Magnificence of Constantine’s Churches According to Eusebius’ 
Church History and Vita Constantini 

Further comparison of these sermons with the church histories and restitu- 

tions shows that the early Christianity of the reign of Constantine (r. 306 or 

324-337) was an important source of inspiration. The oldest remaining, and 


63 James Lacy, A Sermon Preach'd at the Consecration of a Church in the Parish of Castle-Ton, 
near Sherborne, Dorset. September 7. 1715 (London: Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship, 
1715); 4 5- 

64 Iwas not able to retrieve much information on Gaskarth’s religious views. Based upon 
his intellectual and professional acquaintances with the Calvinist John Hall and John 
Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, to whom he was a chaplain, he might be described as a 
Calvinist in a theological sense, but devotionally as an adept of the established Church 
and liturgy. See gazetteer. 

65 Joseph Mede quoted in: John Gaskarth, The Beautiful Sanctuary and the Holy Offering. 
A Sermon Preach’d in the Parish-Church of All-Saints Barking, London, on May the 13th 
1705. At the First Opening of the Said Church, after Its Having Been Re-paired Without, 
and New-Pewed, and in Several Respects Improved, as well as Beautified Within (London: 
Printed for Walter Kettilby at the Bishop’s Head, 1705), 27. 
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well-documented churches were those built under Constantine. They could be 
partially studied in situ and were described by Eusebius of Caesarea (263-339) 
in his Vita Constantini. Besides this rich documentation, Eusebius’ legacy also 
played an important role in the history and establishment of the Church of 
England. Firstly, he was very much in favor with Emperor Constantine, who 
was born in York, thus establishing a direct lineage between early Christianity 
and England. Secondly, Eusebius played an important role at the Council of 
Nicea in 325. 

Most importantly for our study, Eusebius’ descriptions of Constantine's 
churches offered a particularly useful alternative for both the superstitious 
Roman Catholic consecration ritual and the Puritan critiques on church ar- 
chitecture within the Church of England. Eusebius’ Chapter XLv contains the 
“Statutes which forbade Sacrifice, and enjoined the Building of Churches.” 
According to the text, Constantine acquired the habit of purging places from 
idolatry and immediately building magnificent churches as testimonies of true 
worship on the same locations. 

Anaccount of Constantinian church consecrations is given in both Eusebius’ 
Church History, Book x, chapter 111, “The Dedications in Every Place” and in 
Vita Constantini. The Church History recalled the dedication of the churches 
rebuilt after the heresy and iconoclasm of the Roman persecutions. In his 
Vita Constantini, Eusebius offered several accounts of consecrations of church- 
es, all of which had been performed by the bishop in the presence of nobility 
and higher clergy. According to his early modern English interpreters, the con- 
secration service consisted of prayers, a sermon and Communion. The liturgy, 
orations and symbols of the Eucharist added luster to the service and filled the 
community with joy. 


But for the practice of Christians, it is evident that they were no sooner 
freed from the tyranny of persecution in the time of Constantine, but 
they obeserv’d dedications with the greatest solemnities and the most 
magnificent entertainments call’d therefore ... dedication feasts, cel- 
ebrated with a great concourse of prelates and people from all parts and 
solemnized with publick prayers and eloquent orations.®6 


Hence the consecration services as described by Eusebius fitted in perfectly 
with the Church of England’s practices. In fact, several sermons referred to this 
analogy. The third part of Robert Abbot’s consecration sermon delivered at 


66 Thomas Lewis, Historical Essay Upon the Consecration of Churches (London: G. Strahan at 
the golden ball, 1719), 104. 
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Sissinghurst (1638) dealt with “the ground of reverence to Churches. 1. dedica- 
tion.” Abbot gave an overview of different modes of consecration. Relating the 
practices of the clergy of the Church of England to those used by Constantine, 
Abbot established an appealing alternative for the not yet established conse- 
cration ceremony, hence rebuffing local Puritan opposition. 


But wee doe it with the word of God and prayer, decent ceremonies, to 
hold them for Gods uses for ever. Thus Constantine having finished a 
goodly church, dedicated it with orations, sermons, prayers, praises, saith 
Eusebius.®” 


Pearce’s sermon at St Martin-in-the-Fields (1726), quoted above, mentioned 
that during the consecration of the basilica of Tyre in 315, the dedication 
prayer had been followed by a divine service and a solemn consecration, which 
consisted of the surrender of the basilica by the owner or founder; its accep- 
tance and benediction by the bishop; the bishop’s entrance into the church 
symbolizing God taking possession of the place, and finally the start of the 
common service. Even the Calvinist Prideaux referred to this consecration 
model as a “reverend and ancient manner of dedicating Churches to God,” in 
which “prayers and Sermons adorned their first assembling in it.” Complying 
with his Protestant mores, he emphasizes the fact that the consecration “was 
accompanied with almes to the poore.”68 

The most prominent example of the construction and consecration of a 
Constantinian church is that of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. According 
to Eusebius, Constantine was moved by the “Spirit of the Saviour Himself” to 
erect a house of prayer on that specific spot. However, as it had been covered 
with rubbish and idols by the ungodly, Constantine commanded the materi- 
als of the idol temple and the soil itself to be removed at sufficient distance 
and ground to be dug up as profoundly as necessary. As soon as the most Holy 
Sepulchre was discovered, Constantine wrote to both the governors of the 
provinces and to the bishop of Macarius 


commanding that a house of prayer worthy of the worship of God 
should be erected near the Saviour’s tomb on a scale of rich and royal 
greatness.... He laid his commands, therefore, on the governors of the 


67 Abbot, The Holinesse of Christian [sic]Churches, 17. 
68  Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A5. 
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Eastern provinces, that by an abundant and unsparing expenditure they 
should secure the completion of the work on a scale of noble and ample 
magnificence.®9 


Eusebius describes the church in terms of stateliness, magnificence, and even 
richness. According to the biographer it was the greatest in the world, deco- 
rated with a paneled ceiling and ornamented with gold. 


The interior of this structure was floored with marble slabs of various 
colors, while the external surface of the walls, which shone with polished 
stones exactly fitted together, exhibited a degree of splendor in no re- 
spect inferior to that of marble. With regard to the roof, it was covered on 
the outside with lead, as a protection against the rain of winter. But the 
inner part of the roof, which was finished with sculptured panel work, 
extended in a series of connected compartements, like a vast sea, over 
the whole church, and being overlaid throughout with the purest gold, 
caused the entire building to glitter as it were with rays of light.”° 


Such a display of magnificence triggered some cautious reactions from 
Calvinists including Prideaux, though not total rejection of Constantine's role 
model as one might all to easily assume. In his consecration sermon Prideaux 
explicitly refers to Constantine’s decree for building new churches as an ex- 
ample to be followed. 


And what shall I speake of the Primitive zeale of Christians in this be- 
half? ... Constantine’s decree runnes in the second booke of his life, writ- 
ten by Eusebius; ... that Bishops should be extraordinary diligent about 
the building of Churches and Chappels; if any were ruinous, to repaire 
them, and make them larger; if any were wanting in convenient places 
they were to build them new.” 


However, in accordance to his Calvinist convictions he warns that “his religious 
magnificence, [is] to be admired rather than imitated” in the Reformed Church 
of England.” 


69 Phillip Schaff, ed., Church History, Life of Constantine, Oration in Praise of Constantine by 
Eusebius Pamphilius (New York: Christian Literature Publishing, 1890), 1010. 

70 Schaff, Church History, 1013. 

71 Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A3. 

72  Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A3. 
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Conceived by more ceremonial preachers, the magnificence of Constantine's 
churches could however be assumed to be a pure and lawful model for 
English architecture, since these churches were being built by the ‘father’ of 
Christianity, at the heyday of Christian worship, not yet spoiled by novelties 
and superstition. Hence, as will become evident in the next few chapters, 
in the Stuart period the descriptions of Constantine’s churches in the Vita 
Constantini offered a welcome solution for the ceremonial and High Church 
factions of the Church of England. As examples of magnificent churches from 
the early Christian period they helped to pave the way for a stately architec- 
ture for the Church of England, freed from all connotations of Roman Catholic 
pomp. A drawing by Nicholas Hawksmoor—the architect in charge of the 
churches undertaken by the commission for building fifty new churches in 
1711—which featured a basilica after the primitive Christians (see chapter 5, 
illustration 8), carries the inscription “manner of building the Church as it was 
in ye fourth Century in ye purest times of Christianity.” 


2.2.1 The Panegyric at Tyre 

In 1673, Joseph Kelsey’? (16?-1710) illustrated a sermon preached for the 
consecration of the house chapel of Chute Lodge, Wiltshire (1673), with an 
elaborate account of the Encaenia of the basilica at Tyre in 315 as it had been 
performed by Bishop Paulinus (d. 325?). Eusebius had been invited to add lus- 
ter to the event with a panegyric, or laudatory description, of the church. In 
his Church History, Eusebius gave a full account of the ceremony, which was 
quoted by Kelsey, who had a particular interest in church history, in order to 
defend the idea of a national Church and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Reformation. 


To this new Jerusalem it was they made haste from Tyre to the Encaenia 
of a Magnificent Temple, where was a concourse of holy Confessors and 


73 Joseph Kelsey was rector of Newton Tony, Wiltshire, from 1669 till 1710 and prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral from 1674 onwards. In the dedication of his collection of printed 
sermons he describes Bishop Gilbert Burnet as a fellow-thinker and “almost one of the 
Family.’ The bishop who conducted this consecration service was Seth Ward, bishop of 
Salisbury. John Henry, who wrote the entry on Ward for the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, says “It is impossible to determine the precise nature of his theological or reli- 
gious beliefs, but he was a great success in restoring the cathedrals of Exeter and Salisbury, 
and in reforming the administration of those dioceses after the rigours of the interreg- 
num.” It is however not clear whether he took a firm stance against Dissenters since he 
seems to have approved of and used the Clarendon code, and he certainly supported 
the Five Mile Act. Source: John Henry, “Ward, Seth (1617-1689),” in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/28706. 
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Bishops from all parts of the Christian World, attended by an innumer- 
able company of every particular Nation. Some sanctified the Solemnity 
with devout prayers, and pious exhortations; some made Orations upon 
the virtues of the Emperour, extolling the sincerity of his love to Religion, 
and the honour he paid to Martyrs. Others composed devout medita- 
tions, from passages of holy Scripture, to the occasion. They who were 
not of such attainments made their Devotions with unbloody Sacrifices, 
and mystical Services, praying for the peace of the Church and Happiness 
of the Emperour.”4 


The consecration of the basilica of Tyre was most famous for the panegyric 
composed by Eusebius, which was a novelty at the time. Contrary to what 
we might expect—given the importance of Eusebius as a historical model 
for English church history—his panegyric did not become an example for 
texts delivered at English church consecrations. Eusebius based his panegyric 
on classical rhetorical models, such as the laus urbis (praise of the city); the 
periegesis (the description based on a virtual tour pointing out places of in- 
terest and memory); and the ekphrasis (the artistic description of a work of 
art). By the second century, descriptions of architectural projects had also be- 
come a means to praise the virtues or vices of a patron.”> When consecration 
rituals and sermons did not include a periegesis, sermons mainly presented 
the building of a new church as an act of piety. Especially under the reign of 
Queen Anne, sermons praised the religious qualities of individual patrons, the 
religious community and the monarch who had commissioned the building. 
Charles Williams,’6 the preacher at the opening of All Saints Isleworth (1706), 
reprimanded the decay of some contemporary churches, and set up the zeal 
of early Christians, especially under Constantine, as an example in his sermon. 
Through this example Williams praises the patronage of Sir Orlando Gee who 


74 Joseph Kelsey, A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of a Chappel in the House of John 
Collins, Esq; of Chute in Wiltshire. Performed by the Right Reverend Father in God Seth, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum on the 25th of September, 1673 (London: Printed for Jonathan Edwin at the 
three Roses, 1674), 16. 

75 Christine Smith, “Christian Rhetoric in Eusebius’ Panegyric at Tyre,’ Vigiliae Christianae, 
43 (1989): 226-8. 

76 Williams was lecturer of the parish church and a supporter of the national Church policy 
of Queen Anne. He emphasizes the ‘primitive roots’ of the Church of England, praises the 
‘Glorious Constitution’ of the national Church and the greatness of the nation. See gazet- 
teer. The vicar of All Saints was the patristic scholar William Cave. 
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left £500 to rebuild the church of this community, which in the first half of the 
seventeenth century was described as dominantly Puritan.”” 

For Eusebius, however, the central aspect of his panegyric had been the alle- 
gorical interpretation of Paulinus’ church. Corresponding to the congregation’s 
levels of spirituality, the architectural design of Paulinus ultimately resulted 
in the heavenly Church.” Such an allegorical reading of architecture as the 
representation of the worshippers’ level of spirituality is not frequent in conse- 
cration sermons. However, the allegorical reading of a church was sometimes 
used to refer to the community’s spirituality and to explain the role of external 
and sensitive aids to devotion. The most obvious example of such an allegori- 
cal interpretation is found in a consecration sermon of 1630 by the Puritan 
John Brinsley. He concluded his sermon with an allegorical reading of the altar 
and the candlestick as external and symbolic means for good worship. 


Outward, extrenall ornaments in the house of God, so they be decent, 
comely, not subiect to occasion superstition in the beholder, or distrac- 
tion in the hearers, they are not onely lawfull, but laudable. But the 
chiefe ornaments in which the glory of our Temple lies, are the speciall 
ornaments ... A table, an Altar, a Candlestick: A table for the shew-bread, 
with twelve loaves upon it, signifying the twelve tribes of Israel present- 
ing themselves before the Lord. An altar for the incense signifying the 
prayers of the Saints, which being offered up unto God in and through 
the mediation of Christ, ascend up as the incense, even a sweet smelling 
favour unto God. The Candlestick, signifying the Word, which is a lampe, 
a light for the guidance and the direction of the people of God.’ 


If English sermons contained allegorical and metaphorical readings of church- 
es at all, they were certainly not the most important elements. All sermons 
clearly separated historical and allegorical interpretations of holy places. 
While allegorical references were confined to those found in Scripture, histori- 
cal information could come either from Scripture or early Christian sources. 


77 Charles Williams, A Sermon Preachd at the Opening of the New Church in Isleworth, 
in the County of Middlesex, Upon the Second Day of March, 1706/7 (London: Printed for 
William Hawes at the Bible and Rose, 1707), 8. Daniel Lysons, “Isleworth,” in The Environs 
of London: Volume 3, County of Middlesex (London: T Cadell and W Davies, 1795), 79- 
122. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/ 
london-environs/vol3/pp79-122. 

78 Smith, “Christian Rhetoric,” 238. 

79 Brinsley, The Glorie of the Latter Temple, 19, 20. 
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Thus preachers were eager to establish a historical connection between the 
liturgies of the early Christian Church and the Church of England. 


3 Bellarmine, the Voice of a Respected Roman Catholic Opponent 


While Roman Catholic church architecture was commonly described in the 
consecration sermons as ‘whorish deceive’ and the devotion taking place 
therein as inspired by the antichrist, more fundamental discussions on the di- 
verging doctrines and liturgical practices of both Churches were conducted 
with reference to Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621). 

Bellarmine was a Jesuit, archbishop of Capua, and a cardinal. He spent sev- 
eral years in the Southern Netherlands (Ghent and Louvain). In 1576 he was ap- 
pointed professor of ‘controversial theology’ at the Roman College. His lectures 
formed the basis of his Disputations on the Controversies of the Christian Faith. 
Although Bellarmine had contact with James 1 (for whom he prayed daily) on 
religious matters, his Disputations were banned by the English government.®° 
They are a defense of Roman Catholicism based on Scripture and the early 
church fathers, as well as on a thorough knowledge of Protestant theology. The 
work De Rebus quibus Superna Hierusalem, ab Ecclesia in Terris Peregrinante 
Colitur—De Cultu Sanctorum contains a chapter on church consecrations en- 
titled “De Dedicatione et Consecratione Ecclesiarum” and one on the church 
design, “De Ornatu Templorum.” Once again, the historical argument serves to 
animate the debate on church architecture. Through the bias of church his- 
tory and historical precedence, a discussion on the status and use of Anglican 
churches was initiated. Prideaux, for instance, refers to De Cultu Sanctorum 
when refuting Bellarmine’s argument that Lutherans and Calvinists shared the 
same hate of religion as Nebuchadnezzar when he overthrew God’s house, as 
they did not build convenient churches for public worship.®! Bellarmine, in- 
deed, asserted that Protestants used churches for public worship and sacra- 
ments only, but that they refuted to pray in public and banned the devotion 
of saints as well as the practice of rituals. “Porro Lutherani & Calvinistae ad- 
mittunt Templa, sed solum ad concionandum, & sacramenta adminstranda; 
reprebentunt autem quod fiant templa ad orandum, quod consecrerentur 
certo ritu, quod dignis sumptibus ornentar.”®? 


80 Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 38. 

8ı Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A6. 

82 Robert Bellarmine, De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, adversus Huius Temporis Haereticos, 
Liber II, Caput III, De Cultu Sanctorum, Liber III, Caput I, De Erroribis circa Templa 
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John Donne, preaching at the consecration of the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 
rebuts this assertion using historical references and quotes from Calvin in a di- 
rect answer to Bellarmine.®? Nevertheless, although Bellarmine objected to the 
Reformed Church, and the Reformers presented him as a Roman Catholic oppo- 
nent, striking similarities appear in the arguments of both parties. References 
to common historical models and resources crossed the fiercest confessional 
borders. Hence the importance of Solomon’s Temple as a model for correct 
church architecture. According to Bellarmine, churches should have the same 
spatial organization as the Temple, separating degrees of holiness and east- 
ward orientation.* This spatial organization in degrees of holiness separating, 
for instance, the nave from the choir according to the Temple model is an argu- 
ment that we will encounter in many Laudian and High Church consecration 
sermons, as we will see in chapter 3. Even in his objection to Protestant reluc- 
tance about the decoration of churches and expenditure on them, Bellarmine 
formulates an argument that echoes High Church Anglican concerns.®> In 
order to underpin his argument, Bellarmine refers once more to Solomon and 
Constantine who built costly places of worship and who were both pious and 
devout men. The building of beautiful churches is an act of worship and piety, 
directly praising God’s majesty and addressing the community’s spiritual ne- 
cessities, an argument that was often used by High Church Anglicans as well. 
The most important issue for both Bellarmine and the High Church clergy was, 
thus, the provision of a place of worship which is appropriate to God’s glory.86 


(Inglostadt: Ex Officina Typographica Davidis Sartorii, 1586/93), as quoted in Prideaux, 
A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624, A6. 

83 John Donne, Encaenia. The Feast of Dedication. Celebrated at Lincolnes Inne, in a Sermon 
There Upon Ascension Day, 1623. At the Dedication of a New Chappell There, Consecrated by 
the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of London (London, 1623), 26, 27. 

84 Joris Snaet, “De Religieuze Architectuur in de Noordelijke en Zuidelijke Nederlanden ge- 
durende de 16de en 17de Eeuw” (PhD diss., KULeuven, 2008), 40. 

85 Bellarmine, De Controversiis Christianae Fidei as quoted in Snaet, “De Religieuze 
Architectuur” 42: “At e Contrario, si Alicubi Pauperes Mediocriter Tractentur, sed Templa 
sunt Inculta, & Deserta, & Propterea Decrescat Pietas & Deuotio: Tunc Melius est Ornare 
Templa, quia id est Utilius Etiam Proximo, Cuius Pietas, & Devotio Iuvatur illo Ornatu: 
& in hoc Casu Loquitur Theophylactus Quando Autem esset Aequalis Indigentia & 
Templorum, & Pauperum, Modò non sit Extrema, Videretur Melius dare Templo quàm 
Pauperi, quia Pluris Facienda est Indigentia Spiritualis, quàm Temporalis; & quia Ornatus 
Templi est Bonum Durabilius, & Communius, quam sit Eleemosyna Data Pauperibus: & 
quia Magis Ommediateé Datur Deo.” 

86 Snaet, “De Religieuze Architectuur’ 42. 
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4 Conclusion 


The significance of biblical and ancient models in late seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century religious architecture in England was not only stimulated 
by international networks but was also part of English religious culture from 
the beginning of the century. The written restitutions, tropological, and his- 
torical passages in consecration sermons clearly manifest the importance of, 
and interest in ancient models of religious places of worship. This body of 
metaphors is, of course, shared by all Christians, since it lies embedded in the 
Bible and early Christian literature. With the confessional struggles, the use of 
historical or allegorical referents for churches became part of a new agenda: 
the comparison of a new building to its first prototype now served to legitimize 
the decision to build and decorate a church. The biblical and historical past 
is used as a trustworthy source and guideline. A scientific endeavor to under- 
stand the early Christian past prevails. The arguments used in both sermons 
and church history form historical evidence for points of discussion on liturgy, 
worship, and church building. The historical referents prompted a reflection 
on the church’s status and function, actually stimulating thought on church 
architecture within the context of the Reformation. Firstly, historical evidence 
is used to prove the lawfulness of having fixed places set apart for public wor- 
ship. Secondly, the act of setting those places apart or consecrating them is 
supported by historical references. The special status of a place of worship and 
the consequent behavior and reverence towards it were also discussed through 
the aid of biblical and historical models. Finally, historical referents also played 
an important role in the perception of the esthetic qualities of the church. 
They defined the terms and standards on which church architecture would be 
evaluated: simplicity, purity, unity, stateliness, and magnificence. 

Against the background of this shared ideal of primitive Christianity, a 
correction has to be made to the common idea that Puritans were reluctant 
about church architecture. The place of worship and, in varying importance, 
its architecture, were a common concern of the Church of England after the 
Reformation. Concerns about the repair of decayed churches, the introduction 
of the royal coat of arms and the Decalogue as instructive, symbolic, and deco- 
rative elements, as well as the space left for funeral monuments and effigies 
rather point to an esthetic of purity and simplicity.” Combined with the pro- 
hibition on the excessive use of bodily gestures and of church music this lends 


87 On funeral monuments see: Nigel Llewellyn, The Art of Death: Visual Culture in the English 
Death Ritual c. 1500-c. 1800 (London: Reaktion, 1991). Nigel Llewellyn, Funeral Monuments 
in Post-Reformation England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
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support to an ideological discussion based on the early Reformers’ dichotomy 
of the good and the false church. 

The dichotomy between good and bad application of ornament and archi- 
tecture is derived from the dichotomy of the ‘true’ and ‘false’ Church; godly 
and ungodly. The true Church was instituted by God; the false relied on its 
own inventions and creations. Hence the importance of historical evidence in 
discussions on the status, role, and representation of the church building. The 
establishment of the true Church based on authentic and uncorrupted prac- 
tices was crucial to salvation. According to the most radical view, the Gospel 
bore the promise of salvation through faith in Christ without any need to be 
comforted by the abundance of worldly goods. Hence, the godly did not need 
‘external’ help for devotion. Even the scholastic (‘popish’) glossing of the Bible 
led to ambiguity and argument instead of edification. Sensory means could 
only distract or mislead. The costly ornaments of the ‘Babylonian whore’ were 
clearly rejected in favor of the spiritual simplicity of the ‘bride Jerusalem’ The 
disillusionment created by the magnificent and ornamental decking-out of the 
‘popish’ church had no place in the esthetic realm of religion. Rather, it be- 
longed to the realm of imagination and the senses. 

If the possibility existed of claiming magnificence and ornament for church 
architecture, then this was not only due to a shift in the balance of power be- 
tween High and Low Church or altered opinions in the Church of England 
itself. It was not sudden, nor did it operate only through denominational con- 
victions. A confrontation of sermons with jurisdictional, liturgical, historical, 
and theological texts dating from 1550 to 1715 onwards rather suggests that 
ideas about church architecture were shifting against a background of recur- 
rent issues and problems concerning the ethics and esthetics of worship, in- 
cluding reverence, devotion, superstition, idolatry, and sacrilege. 

We have now established the distinctive qualities of Church of England 
church buildings as authentic sacred places, dedicated to God’s honor and 
worship and purged from ‘popish’ idolatry and superstition. Those charac- 
teristics are firmly rooted in ancient Christian history. As such, they combine 
qualities which contribute, at the same time, to the Church’s purity and glory, 
attributes that were common to early Christian and biblical places of worship. 
In the next chapters, we have to analyze how these qualities are transposed to 
early modern English church architecture. We will also investigate how early 
modern English churches were perceived and experienced. Once again, we 
will turn our attention to the sacredness of the church building and the de- 
grees of ornament in it. The notion of ornament was critical in all discussions 
and, thus, seems to have been an important distinctive quality of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century church architecture in England, in the same way that 
the notion of holiness (or godly presence) was for the church building. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Spirit of Holiness 


It has become clear that, even if there was no established ritual for consecrat- 
ing churches, the holiness of churches remained an important issue for the 
Church of England. The special status of the church was commonly estab- 
lished by means of historical models that were set as lawful examples in order 
to avoid falling into idolatry and sacrilege. However as we have discussed in 
the previous chapter, these models—like Scripture in general—were liable to 
various explanations according to the interpreter’s confessional background. 
Furthermore, not everyone was convinced of the authority and role that his- 
torical models could play in addressing contemporary needs. Those discussions 
had far-reaching implications for debates on contemporary church building. 
In what follows, we will study the notion of the holiness of the church build- 
ing in the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Church of England. The 
key question was whether Christ or God was really present in a more special 
way in a church during a service and if this presence itself made the building 
holy. The question had become especially important following the dismissal of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation under Edward vi and Elizabeth 1. The physi- 
cal presence of Christ through the transformation of the bread and wine at 
the sacrifice of Mass was no longer accepted. Article xxvi1I of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion written during the reign of Elizabeth 1, “Of the Lord’s 
Supper,” defines transubstantiation as a superstitious doctrine which over- 
throws the nature of the sacrament. “The Body of Christ is taken and eaten in 
the supper only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby 
the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith”! Rather than 
signifying Christ’s real body and blood, and sacrifice, the Eucharist became a 
symbol of his spiritual presence and of the Covenant between man and God.” 


1 Claude CJ. Butlin, The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the Church of England: a Simple 
Handbook of their History and Meaning Together with Scriptural Proofs, Quotations from 
Authorities, and List of Books for Further Reading (Sheffield: Butlin, 1986), Art. XXVIII. 

2 William J. Sheils, The English Reformation, 1530-1570 (London, New York: Longman, 1989), 
part 4 documents, British Library E-Book, (OCoLC)fsto1219920. This idea is also reflect- 
ed in the homily “An Homily for Repayring and Keeping Cleane and Comely Adorning of 
Churches,’ which emphasized that “the Church... is counted and called holye, yet not of 
itselfe, but because of gods people resorting thereunto are holy, and exercise themselves in 
holy and heavenly thynges.” Patrick Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London: 
Methuen, 1967), 34. 
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As we will see, the interpretation of this spiritual presence of Christ in a church 
and the impact it had on the holiness of the building were major concerns of 
the Church of England in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Studies on the Laudian and Civil War Reformation have already shown how 
the notion of holiness was defined in contrast to sacrilege and idolatry in the 
first half of the century.? These studies are mainly confined to the period be- 
fore 1660 and focus on images, crucifixes, altars, and communion tables. These 
were the primary targets of acts of iconoclasm—whether official or not—and 
are often considered as symbols of the Laudian ‘beauty of holiness’ program. 
However, as Julia Merritt and Peter Guillery have demonstrated, the refurbish- 
ment and (re-)building of churches is not limited to the Laudian movement. 
Guillery has convincingly shown how Calvinists and moderate Puritans active- 
ly built churches on their own initiative, while Merritt’s study shows plenty 
of church building activity already taking place under the reign of James 1.4 
As Merritt and Guillery show, churches and in particular their interiors can 
reflect different religious ideologies, not limited to the Laudian idea of the 
‘beauty of holiness.’ 

In order to understand the religious potential of a church, it is crucial to 
study the capacity and notion of the sacred space itself across the whole cen- 
tury. Questions raised include whether space was created for holiness, to what 
extent a church was deemed to be holy, and how the notion of holiness was 
translated into architecture. As we will discover, sermons express very specific 
concerns about the architecture of a church. These concerns do not, in the 
first instance, relate to issues of style and form which are dealt with in archi- 
tectural treatises. The architectural preoccupations of the sermons are those of 
the devotee. In this case, how sacredness is conceptualized and, consequently, 
articulated in architectural forms. 

Again, consecration sermons provide crucial insights as they continue to 
express a latent concern for the holiness of churches throughout the whole 
period under examination. Firstly, by referring to the biblical prototypes 


3 Graham Parry, The Arts of the Anglican Counter-Reformation, Glory, Laud and Honour 
(Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2006). Julie Spraggon, Puritan Iconoclasm during the English 
Civil War (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2003). Margareth Aston, England's Iconoclasts, 
Vol. I, Laws against Images (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). Kenneth Fincham and 
Nicolas Tyacke, Altars Restored, The Changing Face of English Religious Worship, 1547-c. 1700 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). 

4 Julia F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 940-2. Peter Guillery, “Suburban Models, 
or Calvinism and Continuity in London’s Seventeenth-Century Church Architecture,’ 
Architectural History, 48 (2005): 70-106. See also Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 101. 
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discussed in the previous chapter, the sermons bring the notion of holiness to 
the fore. The biblical places they describe are the most holy places of Christian 
history and become referents for the buildings in which consecration sermons 
are preached. With the biblical models, the question of the holiness of their 
worldly counterparts is raised. Secondly, as we will see in this chapter, many 
sermons also set up a threefold gradation, consisting of relative, personal, and 
substantial holiness, in order to rebuff charges of idolatry. Besides drawing at- 
tention to the opposition between the sacred and the nonsacred, sermons also 
consider churches as physical objects and symbols. The physical building is, 
in turn, described as a monument circumscribing sacred space, a shrine for 
God’s, or Christ's special calling for worship, or even a sacred object. 

Finally, redefining the holy sacraments, together with the latent fear of 
idolatry and sacrilege, had a major impact on the perception and definition 
of sacred space and the holiness of churches in early modern England. Those 
concerns were also expressed in official documents of the Church of England 
and in propagandistic pamphlets, especially during the Civil War. That is why 
it becomes possible to trace the evolution in the conceptions of the holiness 
of churches. 


1 The Holiness, in Spirit, and in Truth 


11 Relative Holiness: God’s Ownership of the Church Building 

Over this whole unsteady period, consecration sermons clearly attempted to 
define the status of churches as sacred spaces. In the early modern period 
and especially within the context of the (Counter-)Reformation two major 
approaches to sacred space stand out. The first, which was often adopted by 
the most radical Reformers, can be termed what Wilcox describes as “the in- 
clusive sense of the divine fullness of creation.” According to this view, based 
upon Psalm 24:1 “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof,” holiness 
is inherent in our environment, both natural and constructed, hence not one 
place can be more sacred than another.® The other definition of sacred space 
is based upon difference and exclusivity. According to this view, which logi- 
cally predominates in the sermons used in this study, sacred spaces are set 
apart (through consecration and function) from the profane and are identified 


5 Helen Wilcox, “Early Modern Sacred Space: Writing the Temple,’ in Sacred Text—Sacred 
Space, Architectural, Spiritual and Literary Convergences in England and Wales, eds. Joseph 
Sterrett and Peter Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 149-57. Alec Ryrie, Being a Protestant in 
Reformation Britain (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 158. 
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as particular locations of holiness. In order to address this notion of the holy 
in relation to the profane, consecration sermons most commonly refer to the 
“biblical three degrees of holiness:” essential, personal, and relative holiness. 
Essential holiness is fundamental to God only. It encompasses God’s omnip- 
otence, excellence, and absolute perfection. It is not subject to any form of 
moral imperfection, but is free from sin. Personal and relative holiness derive 
from this essential holiness, as they are dedicated to God, or applied to sa- 
cred uses. Only rational beings are capable of inherent or personal holiness, 
which resembles the divine nature in moral perfection. Objects are capable 
of relative holiness. As the moderate Church of England clergyman John Leng 
(1665-1727) makes clear, they can share in God’s holiness by virtue of the pe- 
culiar propriety God has in them. Such relative holiness sets the building apart 


from common uses and dedicates it to godly purposes such as worship and 
holy offices.’ 


There is an External or Relative of which both Persons and Things are 
capable, which consists in the relation they bear to God and his Service, 
in being separated from ordinary and common Uses, and appointed to 
more peculiar and excellent Purposes, such as immediately concern the 
Worship of God ... Now Places are capable of a Relative Holinesse in 
these two respects. 1. In respect of a peculiar propriety God Almighty has 
in them by their Dedication to his immediate Worship and Service. 2. In 
respect of his especial Presence vouchsafed in them, and the particular 
Communications of his Grace in the Holy Offices there performed.® 


In this passage Leng describes the sacredness of the place of worship in terms 
of God’s presence and grace. The church building is defined as a Domus Dei 
rather than as a Domus ecclesiae, making God’s presence rather than the 


6 John Leng was a moderate Church of England clergyman and a reputed Latin scholar. In 
1717 and 1718 he delivered the Boyle Lectures on “The natural obligations to believe the prin- 
ciples of religion and divine revelation” in which he confirmed the existence of miracles by 
God and “lesser spirits.” See: Edmund Venables, “Leng, John (1665-1727), Latin scholar and 
bishop of Norwich,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/16443. 

7 Graham Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,” in Sacred Text—Sacred Space, eds. Sterrett 
and Thomas, 128. 

8 John Leng, A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of the Chappel of St Katherine’s-Hall in the 
University of Cambridge, September 1. 1704 (Cambridge: Printed at the University Press for Rob 
Clavel and H. Bonwick, 1704), 3, 4. 
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activity of worship the distinctive character of the sacred space.’ This interpre- 
tation was generally adopted by the established Church after the Restoration 
and it had been fundamental to the controversial definition of churches as 
holy objects in the 1630s. From this view, the ceremonialists or Laudians de- 
veloped a sacramentally centered style of piety in which the concept of sacred 
space made the building itself holy. According to them the veneration owed to 
the altar and the church building was a tribute to their relative or subordinate 
sanctity, though not an act of divine adoration, which was reserved for God.!° 
The veneration of the altar also differed from the idolatrous adoration of im- 
ages; images did not possess relative sanctity since “God is not present there 
as he is at altars.”"! Their opponents however argued that whatever holiness a 
church possessed was derived from the presence of God’s people performing 
holy duties. According to Reformers a church was not a sacred place as it was 
conceived as a Domus ecclesiae, which acted as a vessel to contain worship. 
They rejected the concept of relative holiness as linked to relative or indirect 
worship, hence to idolatry. 

Contrary to the Laudian Church, the Restoration Church clearly distin- 
guished the relative holiness of the church from relative or indirect worship. In 
a sermon on the ‘beauty of holiness’ preached by William Sherlock, dean of St 
Paul’s, upon the occasion of the opening of the Cathedral choir, the practice of 
relative worship is clearly rejected and condemned. 


For if once we admit of any kind of Relative Worship, I know not where 
we can stop, but may as well worship Pictures, and Images, and Crucifixes, 
as Holy Places, upon account of their relation to God and Christ. But yet 
no understanding Christian will deny, that we must worship God with all 
Humility of Soul and Body, where-ever we know that God is peculiarly 
present to receive our Worship; that if there be any such Places where 
God is thus peculiarly present, we must approach his Presence, and 


9 Andrew Spicer and Sarah Hamilton, eds., Defining the Holy, Sacred Space in Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 15. 

10 Julian Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church. Charles I and the Remoulding of 
Anglicanism 1625-1641 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 53. 

11 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 151. 

12 Spicer and Hamilton, Defining the Holy, 15. This view was common to other Reformed 
Churches as well. Luther, for instance, drew heavily on the importance of the congre- 
gation in his sermon preached at the dedication of the castle church of Torgau in 1544. 
In this and earlier sermons he introduced a separation of religion from space which would 
be influential for the conception of church buildings in the Reformation. See: Joseph Leo 
Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (London: Reaktion Books, 2004), 402-4. 

13 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 151. 
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behave our selves while we continue there, with all Religious Reverence 
and Devotion.!* 


In accordance with the degrees of holiness, a building itself does not become 
an object of devotion, because the displacement of sanctity from person to 
place would lead to idolatry. Hence, relative holiness does not call for relative 
worship or the adoration of the building's splendor and fabric. No difference is 
made between the worship of the church building and that of images; both are 
sheer idolatry. Only God’s presence requires reverence and devotion. 

In more general terms, the Church of England over the whole period of this 
study states that the dedication renders the building appropriate for religious 
purposes and for the service of God only and condemns the ordinary usage 
of churches and chapels as sacrilege.!5 The instruments of religion are meant 
to serve the inward and true spiritual worship of God, as God should be wor- 
shipped ‘in Spirit and in Truth’ However opinions strongly diverged about 
whether common worshippers could achieve a state of pure devotion with- 
out external aids, such as objects and places dedicated to religious usage or 
whether the scenic apparatus of worship was necessary to facilitate devotional 
exercise.!6 If the Roman Catholic attitude towards images and buildings was 
clearly considered as idolatrous, the question remained whether the objective 
holiness introduced by the Church of England provided means for religious 
accommodation or still encapsulated the danger for the distraction of the wor- 
shipper from his devotional exercises. This concern was expressed in sermons 
and other religious literature by the emphasis put on various interpretations of 
John 4: 20-21 “To worship in Spirit and in Truth.” 


1.2 To Worship in Spirit and in Truth 


Our Fathers worshipped in this Mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto her, ‘Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 


14 William Sherlock, The Divine Presence in Religious Assemblies. Preachd at the Cathedral 
Church of St Paul, the First Sunday after Opening the Choir, December 5. 1697 (London, 
1697), 324. 

15 John Jewel, “An Homily of the Right Use of the Church of Temple of God and Reverence 
Due unto the Same,” in Certain Sermons or Homilies Appointed to be Read in Churches in 
the Time of Queen Elizabeth, The Second Book of Homilies, eds. Thomas Cranmer and John 
Jewel (London: Printed by John Bill, Printer to the Kings most Excellent Majesty, 1623), 
accessed February 23, 2015, http://www.anglicanlibrary.org/homilies/index.htm. 

16 Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement, 27, 34-6. 
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yet at Jeruzalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.!” 


The passage John 4: 20-21 was frequently quoted and interpreted in different 
ways over the period. Under the Law, holiness was visibly appointed to places 
of worship by God himself. As we have seen in the previous chapter, this special 
appointment and confinement to specific places ceased under the Gospel. It 
was exactly this lack of visibility that challenged the special status of churches 
in Puritan and Dissenting circles both in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. God no longer appointed places for his particular presence as was 
common under the Law. On the contrary, the Gospel contained the promise of 
God’s special presence wherever people met in devout exercise. This promise 
could be interpreted in two ways. Proponents of a church building saw it as 
an argument in support of public worship and thus of churches, while others, 
the radical Puritans in particular, interpreted it as a warrant for the freedom of 
worship. Preaching at the consecration of the chapel at Longleat (Wiltshire) in 
1684, Richard Roderick explicitly refers to this passage. Voicing the concerns of 
the official state Church, he regrets that this biblical misinterpretation is used 
as an argument against the building and consecration of churches. According 
to the official reading of the passage, says Roderick, the verse does not prohibit 
the place of worship itself, but the confinement to private worship alone and 
to Jerusalem as a place of worship. 


By way of reply, we may note here, that St. Paul speaks of private, not of 
publick Prayer: and besides, if the latter were meant, his appointing it 
to be made everywhere, or in every place, does not forbid a particular 
separation to Pious Uses, does only extend the more solemn Worship of 
God through the whole World, beyond the narrow compass of Jerusalem, 
within which it was before circumscribed.!® 


Thomas Willis, rector of St Helen Bishopsgate and advocate of sacramental 
theology, goes even further. Drawing upon the body—temple analogy according 


17 John 4: 20-21, in The New Cambridge Paragraph Bible, with the Apocrypha, King James 
Version, ed. Daniel Norton (Cambridge: University Printing House, 2006), 1663. 

18 Richard Roderick, A Sermon Preached August the 19th, 1684. At the Consecration of the Lord 
Weymouth’s Chapel in Long-Leat (London: Printed by Miles Flesher, for Henry Clements, 
1684), 20. 
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to which every devout Christian soul is the Temple of God, Willis claims that 
true spiritual worship also finds expression in visible acts of devotion such as 
reverence and bodily gestures.!9 One of the most important acts of worship 
however is the building of stately churches. 


Religion is the holy Worship of God. God is a Spirit, and (as our blessed 
Saviour told the woman of Samaria) is to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth ... But yet after all, I must say, that though this Spiritual Worship 
be acceptable to God in every Place, as being indeed the very Soul of 
Religion; it must not be without a Body. I mean it must demonstrate itself 
(when occasion is offered) by some visible Acts to the Honour of God: 
and so it is an eminent Act of Religion, to have a Stately and Magnificent 
House to the glory of his Name.?° 


By contrast, the Calvinist John Prideaux preaching in 1624 at Oxford and Isaac 
Watts (1674—-1748),2! a leading figure among the English Dissenters and author 
of a sermon preached at the opening of a new meeting place in 1738, used 
the biblical reference to show that all places where people meet to worship 
God and receive his sacraments are equally holy. While Prideaux used the ar- 
gument against the inherent sanctity of churches,” which was at the time of 
his preaching imposed at Oxford under the growing influence of Laud;?? the 
radical stance taken by Watts, claimed that no particular regard or attention is 
given to the place of worship. 


But the Time comes and is Just now at Hand, when, when true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in Spirit and in Truth, without regard to 
particular Places, for it is such the Father seeketh to worship him: Such 
Persons shall find Acceptance of him wheresoever they pay their Homage 
to him, without any Distinction of Places. Every Place where God is 


19 C.S. Knighton, “Willis, Thomas (b. in or before 1618, d. in or after 1673), in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/29588. 

20 Thomas Willis, The Building or Repairing of Churches, an Act of Religion. A Sermon 
Preached in the Parish Church of St Helens, London, On Sunday August 8. 1697. At the First 
Opening of that Church after it Had Been Repaird (London: Printed for John Southby, 
1697), 4, 6. 

21 Isabelle Rivers, “Watts, Isaac (1674-1748) Independent Minister and Writer,” in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2015), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/28888. 

22 Iohn Prideaux, A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624: At the Consecration of 
St James Chappel in Exceter College (Oxford: Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William Turner, 
1625), part 3. See also Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church, 53. 

23 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 184. 
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sincerely Honoured shall be as holy for this purpose as Jeruzalem ever 
was. This is true Christian Liberty.?4 


These opposing interpretations had a long-standing and important tradi- 
tion within Church of England controversies. The same biblical reference 
was for instance used as a major point of discussion at the trial of Charles 1’s 
Archbishop William Laud. Laud was bishop of London in 1628 and archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1633 until he was sentenced to death by high ordeal during 
the Civil War. As a divine, he was severely opposed to Puritanism and plain 
religion. In his wish to impose total conformity within the Church of England, 
he promoted a ceremonial liturgy and sacrament-centered form of worship 
which had corollaries of changes in the physical context of worship including 
prose, poetry, music, and architecture. To the supporters of a sacramental re- 
orientation of the Church, these ceremonial changes expressed reverence for 
the sanctity of the church building and the altar as they reflected the Psalmist’s 
call “O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.’ For advocates of a radi- 
cal plain form of worship—bringing Laud to trial—these attitudes to church 
building and the liturgy were not only worthless distractions but also idolatry.*5 
If God was to be worshipped ‘in spirit and in truth, the conclusion drawn at 
Laud’s trial was that there was no lawful distinction of places possible, except 
one based on the devotional activity of the worshippers, the Domus ecclesiae. 
The relative holiness of the Domus Dei was totally dismissed. 


So it is now said, the place makes not the man holy, but the man makes 
the place holy: ye shall not worship your Idols, Stocks and Stones, neither 
at Wilsingham, Ipswich, Canterbury, nor Sheen; for God chuses not the 
people, for the places sake, but the place for the people sake; But if yee be 
in the midst of the field God is as ready to heare your faithfull praiers, as 
in any Abbey, or Priory ... if the goode man lie in prison, tyed in Chaines, 
or at the stake burned, for Gods cause, That place is holy, for the holy- 
nesse of man, and the presence of the holy Ghost in him.?® 


24 Isaac Watts, “The Holiness and Consecration of Places of Worship, Consider'd in a 
Sermon at the Opening of an New Meeting-place” in The Holiness of Times, Places, and 
People under the Jewish and Christian Dispensations (London: Printed for R. Hett and 
J. Brackstone, 1738), 113. 

25 Parry, The Arts of the Anglican Counter-Reformation, 5, 6. 

26 William Prynne, Canterburies Doome. Or the First Part of a Compleat History of the 
Commitment, Charge, Tryall, Condemnation, Execution of William Laud... (London: 
Printed by John Macock for Michael Spark, 1646), 116. 
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Whether for religious or political reasons, the excess of religious ceremony, 
ostentatious service and all that was reminiscent of the Roman Catholic service 
and its perceived usurpations were dismissed as sheer idolatry. For Reformers, 
religious worship consisted first and foremost of prayer, meditation, spiritual 
worship, and word service. “The beauty of preaching had preached away the 
beauty of holiness.’2” This argument was not exceptional in the years 1640-60. 
In 1641, Daniel Cawdrey (1587/8-1664) published Superstitio Superstes: Or the 
Reliques of Superstition Newly Revived. Manifested in a Discourse Concerning the 
Holinesse of Churches, and Bowing towards the Altar.... Cawdrey was ejected as 
a Church of England clergyman under Laud, as he publicly opposed the arch- 
bishop's liturgical reforms—he objected, for example, to the altar policy which 
included its positioning at the east end, surrounded by rails—and set forth a 
Puritan division of society.” In his text, he pressed charges against both pro- 
fanity and superstition. The first he described as the “defect” of religion, the 
second as the “excess” thereof: “some men began to put so much holinesse in 
Churches and things thereto belonging, that they had almost lost all holinesse 
in themselves.””9 In his text, Cawdrey argues that there is no inherent or rela- 
tive holiness in churches. Only rational beings can embody inherent holiness. 
Relative holiness was a consequence of God's presence, precept or command 
under the Law. The Gospel gives no symbolic or visible signs of what makes one 
place more holy than another. All the signs that were used under the Law were 
abolished under the Gospel and instituted in God’s religious service, namely 
God’s spiritual presence during the religious assembly. Referring once more to 
John 4: 20-21, Cawdrey reasons that under the Gospel, a church is no more holy 
than any other place when there is no religious assembly there. 


But first, the sensible and Symbolical presence is altogether ceased; And 
secondly, the spirituall Presence of God doth not make any place holy, 
as we proved above, or one Place more Holy than another; therefore, on 
Gods part, nothing can be pleaded to make a place holy.... Now, though 
we may grant, that God is Spiritually Present in the Church, during the 
Assembly there, by his speciall assistance, and blessing, according to 


27 Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church, 67. 

28 John Fielding, “Cawdrey, Daniel (1587/8-1664),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2015), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/4955. 

29 Daniel Cawdrey, Superstitio Superstes: Or the Reliques of Superstition Newly Revived: 
Manifested in a Discourse Concerning the Holinesse of Churches, and the Bowing towards 
the Altar: Whereunto is Added a Censure of Two Letters Touching the Same Subject (London: 
Printed by A.N. for I.M., 1641), introduction. On the ‘altar dispute’ see Fincham and 
Tyacke, Altars Restored, 149-59. 
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his promise: yet wee denie, that God is more present in one place of the 
Church, than another, during the Assembly, or in the Church, or nay part 
thereof when there is no assembly there.° 


Cawdrey also rebuffs the argument by which a church derives its special sta- 
tus from consecration. According to the author, the act of consecration is an 
invention of man that has not been commanded, or approved, by God under 
Gospel. Hence all consecrated objects return to their common usage after the 
service. Human consecration cannot make things properly God's or holy. While 
in times of the Law, God appropriated things to himself and visibly accepted 
the voluntary dedications by his people, Gospel only provides the possibility of 
pious and charitable use without conferment of holiness. 

Sermons preached at the openings of Dissenters’ meetinghouses, however, 
emphasize the necessity of order and decency at religious services, while con- 
testing the holiness of the place as well as God’s special presence in the place 
of worship. The Presbyterian minister Paul Cardale (1705-75) published a se- 
ries of sermons used at the openings of meetinghouses in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, entitled The Gospel-Sanctuary: Or, God’s Name Recorded in 
Places of Publick Worship. In which the Consecration and Holiness of such Places 
are Rationally Considered ... (1740). These sermons all dispute the holiness of 
the place of worship as, according to his interpretation of the Gospel, all plac- 
es are alike. It is the sanctity of the persons that makes the place holy. The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper becomes the symbol of this union with one 
another and with Christ.3! “The Shechinah or glorious presence rested; and 
this is what we are now encouraged to expect in every place, where the name 
of God is recorded, and publick worship performed.”32 


1.3 The Shechinah in the Temple and the Church 

According to the opposite view, which can be traced from Hooker to the High 
Church policies of the early eighteenth century, God pays special attention to 
church buildings. This is expressed by his special presence or Shechinah in the 
holy place. Though God is omnipresent, he is present in a more special way 
according to the Ordinances “there where His name is recorded.’ God's spe- 
cial presence is testified in several biblical passages, such as Exodus 20: 24 “In 


30  Cawdrey, Superstitio Superstes, 9, 10. 

31 Paul Cardale, The Gospel-Sanctuary: Or, God’s Name Recorded in Places of Publick Worship. 
In which the Consecration and Holiness of Such Places are Rationally Considered; and the 
Free and Publick Exercise of Religion, Supported Upon Natural and Christian Principles 
(London: Printed for John Noon, 1740), 120, 159. 

32  Cardale, The Gospel-Sanctuary, 26. 
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all places where I record my Name, I will come unto Thee and Bless Thee” or 
Exodus 25: 8 “Letem make me a Sanctuary, that I may dwell amongst them.” 
This view has its origins in the Law and underlines the importance of dedica- 
tion. Church buildings are not accounted special or sacred in respect of any 
inherent holiness in the place or fabric, but because of the special relationship 
established by the consecration between God, the building, and the worship- 
per. As described in the first chapter, the consecration confers ownership of 
the building on God and that is considered sufficient reason for God to bear a 
different respect to the places set apart to his honor and worship. 


Not because of any Holiness inherent in the places themselves, as if there 
were more Sanctity in those than any other Fabricks; but because they 
are dedicated and set apart from all other uses to his Service: And the Sole 
propriety is therefore in him to whose use they are assign’d and convey’d 
and from which they are ever afterwards unalienable, thus Gods peculiar 
property in such Structures, a sufficient reason for that different respect 
he bears to places so set apart to his Honour and Worship.*3 


Hence, a church becomes inherent to the act of worship. It not only defines 
the place of worship, but renders God’s special presence in that specific place 
clearly visible. It is God’s symbolic dwelling upon earth, as well as a shrine for 
his worship. According to this view, a church offers a tangible instrument of 
devotion to a practice of worship devoid of all elements that could be liable 
to idolatry and superstition. Consequently, this special status is, once again, 
exemplified by means of biblical referents, namely the Mercy Seat and the Ark 
of the Covenant.3* 

These biblical prototypes, which are very common in consecration sermons, 
provide an origin for the place of worship, as well as for the consecration rit- 
ual as they refer to the origins of the most sacred buildings in Christian his- 
tory. They also play a fundamental role in establishing the sacred status of the 
church building. The Mercy Seat, the Ark of the Covenant, the Cherubim etc. 
were all testimonies of God’s special presence in the Temple and symbolized 


33 Samuel Hilliard, A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration of the Chappel of St Catherine in 
Canvy Isle in the County of Essex, on the nth of June, 1712 (London: Printed by J.D., 1712), 
13, 14. 

34 The Mercy Seat was located above the Ark of the Covenant and also kept inside the Holy 
of Holies. It was made of pure gold, with statues of cherubim placed at each end facing 
one another. According to the Pauline Epistle, the Mercy Seat was a prefiguration of the 
passion of Christ. See William J. Hamblin and David R. Seely, Solomon’s Temple: Myth and 
History (London: Thames and Hudson, 2007), 20. 
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its holiness. These symbols were permanent, even when God’s presence was 
not testified by any worshipping activity. Accordingly, the Temple shared in 
God’s holiness not through the devotees’ worship but as a dedicated godly 
place. However, angels excepted, all these symbols were abolished under the 
Law as they were mere types of Christ. Subsequently, according to the defend- 
ers of plain religion such as Cawdrey, no holiness is found in places of wor- 
ship except that of the worshipping community. Adherents of the ceremonial 
Church conversely argued that churches are much more holy than the Temple, 
which only contained the shadows and promises of things to come. Indeed, 
the first Temple was accounted holy for God’s promise to come upon earth 
and this promise was symbolized in the Mercy Seat, the Ark etc. The second 
Temple lacked these symbols but it enjoyed the real presence of Christ, which 
in churches is symbolized by the Eucharist. 


Though wanting the Urim and the Thummim, the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the Sacred Fire that consumed the Sacrifices; yet the Glory of the sec- 
ond Temple far exceeded that of the first, because under it the Messiah 
came.35 


Or, in the words of George Baker preaching at the consecration of St George 
Tiverton in Devon: “Why should we think the Substance less honored than 
the Type? or deny the like Relation of Holiness to our Christian Churches, 
where his Presence is not the less beneficial because invisible.”36 

While the doctrine of the Eucharist changed in the three Acts of Uniformity 
published in 1549, 1552 and 1559, by the seventeenth century there was a con- 
sensus. The Church of England rejected the Roman Catholic doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the radical reformed stance that the Eucharist was merely 
a memorial of the Last Supper, but retained the concept of the real presence of 
Christ though in a spiritual or mystical way.” If Puritans, Calvinists, and cer- 
emonialists alike agreed on Christ’s special presence during service, the latter 
established the sanctity of the church building arguing that it was a Shechina, 


35 Roderick, A Sermon Preached August the 19th, 19. Urim and Thummim are part of the di- 
vine revelation and truth. There is no clear description of what they actually are or of 
their form in the Old Testament. It is commonly assumed that they were part of the High 
Priest’s vestments and had to be put on the breastplate. 

36 George Baker, The Respect Due to a Church of God. A Sermon preached Oct. n. 1733. At the 
Consecration of St George’s Chapel in Tiverton. In the County of Devon by the Right Reverend 
Father in God Stephen Lord Bishop of Exon (London: Printed for St Birt at the Bible, 1733), 
24. No biographical information has been retrieved on Baker. 

37 Sheils, The English Reformation, documents part 4. 
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the actual dwelling place of God and his angelic ministers.38 Once more com- 
parisons were drawn between English church buildings and their prototypes in 
the Old Testament, the Tabernacle and the Temple. 

Joseph Mede (author of The Key of Revelation, 1643) had included “sever- 
all Discourses concerning the holinesse of churches” in his Remaines on Some 
Passages in the Revelation (republished 1650). After having referred to the three 
biblical degrees of holiness, Mede compares the Eucharist with the Ark and the 
Tabernacle as memorials of Christ's Name in the New and the Old Testament. 
As both have the same status, the same sanctity is conferred to the places they 
are held in, regardless of the abolition of the Law under the Gospel. 


Did not Christ ordaine the holy Eucharist to be the memoriall of his name 
in the New Testament? ... Christ is as much present here as the Lord was 
upon the Mercy Seat between the Cherubims. Why should not then the 
places appointed for the station of this memoriall under the Gospel, have 
some semblable sanctity to that where the Name of God was recorded in 
the Law? ... should not the place of his memoriall be promiscuous and 
common, but set apart to that sacred purpose.®? 


A similar argument linking the sanctity of the church building to the Eucharist 
was developed by the Laudian clergyman John Swan (1605-71) in Profano- 
Mastix. Or, a Briefe and Necessarie Direction Concerning the Respects Which 
Wee Owe to God, and His House: Even in Outward Worship, and Reverent Using of 
Holy Places (1639).4° According to Swan, God’s relative ownership of the place 
of worship is not abolished under the Gospel. The great sign of his presence 
still abides in his sacrifice at the altar. Hence, according to Swan, the altar is 
the holiest spot in the church building as it is the sacred monument to God's 
presence, much like the Mercy Seat was under the Law. 


Nor may this seeme strange, that in one and the same house there should 
bee such differenced degrees of his Presence: for, besides the reasons 
alleged, this we also find, that he himselfe is well pleased to call one 


38 See also: Andrew Spicer, “God will have a House’: Defining Sacred Space and Rites of 
Consecration in Early Seventeenth-Century England,” in Defining the Holy, eds. Spicer and 
Hamilton, 207-30. 

39 Joseph Mede, Paraleipomena: Remaines on Some Passages in the Revelation: Whereunto 
Are Added Severall Discourses Concerning the Holinesse of Churches (London: Printed by 
J.G. for John Clarke, 1650), 52. 

40 Bernard Capp, “Swan, John (1605-1671) Church of England Clergyman and encyclopae- 
dist,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/38039. 
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part as the place of his Throne; another, as the place for the soales of 
his feet: as is expressly mentioned in Ezekiel chapt.43.7. And this his old 
people always marked; keeping their distances, and directing their pos- 
tures accordingly. In imitation whereof, the Primitive Christians ordered 
to have their Churches built with like distinctions of places; and, that 
though the distribution of the Sacrament, might be in other parts, yet 
the Consecration thereof, might bee but in one, wherein stood the sacred 
Altar or holy Table; which was answerable to that Mercie-seate in the di- 
vison of the Temple: upon which it was a custome to lay the booke of the 
holy Gospels, instead of the two Tables of the Law; and wee have there 
the holy Eucharist, although the Pot of Mana be not now.#! 


For Swan, this gives sufficient reason for the railing in of the communion table. 
Just as the Mercy Seat existed in the Temple to represent the Shechinah, so was 
the enclosed communion table in Christian churches a sign of God’s residence 
there. It is this special presence which requires particular reverence and be- 
havior. Accordingly, the railing in of the communion table and its reverencing 
should not be seen as an act of idolatry or superstition. Swan stresses the dif- 
ference between image worship and the worship of God in some place or mon- 
ument dedicated to God’s presence. While the first was condemned as idolatry 
by the second commandment, the honoring of God through his place of wor- 
ship was established as an ancient and lawful practice as proved by Scripture 
and Christian history. 


And coming into them, wee are come as before his face, or sacred pres- 
ence, in more speciall manner then when wee were in any place else. For 
though hee be ubiq. yet hee would not have us thinke, that hee is ubiq. 
uniformiter, but aliter atq. aliter. And in that regard, even in places con- 
secrate, one place may have a more neere relation to his presence then 
another, and carry with it (in particular) a more speciall signe or demon- 
stration of his residence.*? 


41 John Swan, Profano-Mastix. Or, a Briefe and Necessarie Direction Concerning the Respects 
Which Wee Owe to God, and His House: Even in Outward Worship, and Reverent Using of 
Holy Places. Shewing Chiefly When, and How, Wee Ought to Enter; How to Behave Our Selves 
Being Entred, How to Depart; as Also, How to Esteeme of Gods House at Every Other Time. 
Written out of a True and Sincere Intent to Reduce the Disordered and Factious, to a Better 
Order Then Either Their Neglect, Stubbornnesse, or Scrupulositie Can Purchase for Them 
(London: Printed by I.D., 1639), 25. 

42 Swan, Profano-Mastix, 23. 
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On the eve of the Civil War, Alexander Rosse (1590-1654), his majesty’s 
chaplain in ordinary, published a sermon entitled God's House or the House of 
Prayer Vindicated from Prophaneness and Sacrilege (1641, published 1642) as a 
reaction against the speeches and acts recently undertaken against churches. 
In his text, he reasserts the holiness of churches as a result of God’s ownership, 
the worship taking place in them, the meeting of holy men, saints, and angels 
and, as a consequence, the sacraments and ordinances delivered within. For 
Rosse, this makes the church holier than the Temple, which was only foreshad- 
owing events to come. The church building, on the contrary, is God’s house by 
divine inhabitation. 

It is important to note that while these arguments were strongly formulat- 
ed in a series of works of Laudian inspiration during the controversies of the 
railing in and positioning of communion tables in the 1630s, they were still 
actively voiced in High Church consecration sermons after the Restoration. 
Similar discourses based upon the same biblical referents and arguments 
occur again at the end of the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in order to counter the spread of conventicles and meetinghouses. Robert 
Knight, preaching a sermon on The Nature and Obligation of Relative Holiness 
at York Minster in 1728, defended God’s propriety and presence in churches, as 
well as the sanctity of the place of worship in Laudian terms. Inspired by ideas 
of sacramental piety, Knight argued that God’s special presence in a church 
was represented by his angels as well as by the Eucharist. 


In all places where I record my Name, I will come unto thee and Bless 
Thee, i.e. In all Places where the Symbol and Token of My Covenant and 
Conversation with Men is. Such Memorials of God’s Name under the 
Law, were Sacrifice, the Altar, Ark, Mercy-Seat, and the like; and under 
the New-Testament, the Body and Blood of our Blessed Saviour in the 
Eucharist. By God’s coming to such Places must be meant His Special 
Presence there, beyond what He is ordinarily in all Places.43 


References to the angels as God’s representatives at the places, times and cer- 
emonies which have been part of the established form of public worship since 
ancient times were also popular in sermons preached during the reign of Queen 
Anne. In these sermons which served to stress the power and unity of the na- 
tional Church and the Anglican liturgy, parallels were drawn between official 


43 Robert Knight, The Nature and Obligation of Relative Holiness. A Sermon Preach‘d in the 
Cathedral-Church of St Peter in York on Sunday, November the 17th, 1728 (York: Printed by 
T. Gent for F. Hilyard, 1728), 13. 
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church buildings and the Temple, as well as between the Mercy Seat or the Ark 
and the Eucharist. Churches succeeded the Temple as the only lawful places 
of worship and true religious teaching. That is why they shared the sacred sta- 
tus of the Temple symbolized by the permanent presence of God’s Ministers.*# 
Under the Law, the holiness of the place of worship and Christ's special pres- 
ence were testified to by the presence of angels, God’s ministers, represented 
by cherubim above the altar. Under the Gospel, Saint Paul equally required a 
decent behavior in churches in the presence of God and the angels. Contrary 
to the Ark and the Mercy Seat, which prefigured Christ’s coming upon earth, 
the angels played a crucial role in both the Old and the New Testament. “He 
is present by His Word and Sacraments, by His Grace and Holy-Spirit ... He’s 
Present also by His Holy Angels, who are His Retinue and Heavenly Courtiers, 
His Embassadors and Representatives.”*5 

No one dared to deny scriptural testimonies of the angels’ apparitions in 
the biblical and early Christian era. Hence, they could not be discarded as rep- 
resenting a fulfilled religious past referring to the Old Testament nor as one 
of the nonscriptural and superstitious accretions of Roman Catholicism.*6 
Moreover, in early modern England, these invisible spirits or helpers were be- 
lieved to attend religious assemblies in order to observe the religious deport- 
ment, reverence and decency of the worshippers.*” The continuous presence 
of these ambassadors of God throughout the Old and New Testament went be- 
yond the historical model. The angels’ presence in churches not only referred 
to a worthy tradition, but was actual testimony of the sanctity of the place of 


44 John Smith, A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration of the Chapel of Stockton, in the Diocese 
and County-Palatine of Durham, August 21.1712 (London: Printed for H. Clements, 1712), 
6. John Smith was a minor canon of Durham and took up curacies of two parishes near 
Durham. After serving as a domestic chaplain to the bishop of Durham, he became rec- 
tor of Warmouth in 1704. He published several historical works on the Middle Ages, as 
well as the history of Durham. Most important however, is his critical edition of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History of England, published posthumously in 1722. See: G.H. Martin, 
“Smith, John (bap. 1659, d. 1715), Church of England clergyman and historian,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/25842. 

45 Knight, The Nature and Obligation of Relative Holiness, 15, 16. 

46 Alexandra Walsham, “Invisible Helpers: Angelic Intervention in Post-Reformation 
England,” Past and Present, 208 (2010): 78. 

47 Reformed writers were, however, troubled by the paradox of an apparition of invisible 
creatures. It was most commonly accepted that angelic apparition had been terminated 
because under the Gospel the Church was no longer in need of visible and sensible con- 
firmations: see Walsham, “Invisible Helpers.’ 
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worship in early modern England and consequently ensured decent religious 
behavior over the ages.*® 


The Jews and the Primitive Christians did generally believe, that the 
Angels who are God’s Ministers did continually attend upon him in the 
Places, and at the times of Divine Service, as Overseers and Witnesses 
of the Decency and Reverence of our Worship. Of this, one Token among 
the Jews was thought to be the placing of the Cherubims in the Holy of 
Holies. And this many Interpreters have supposed to be the most obvi- 
ous Meaning of St. Paul’s Words, 1 Cor.u.10. Where prescribing Rules of 
Decency in Religious Assemblies, he says, ‘For this Cause the Woman 
ought to have a Vail upon her Head’, in Token of Subjection to her Husband, 
‘because of the Angels’, that is, be modestly attired in the Church, with a 
particular Regard to those invisible Spirits, who are present there to see 
and observe the Decency and Reverence of their Deportment. A lively 
Faith and a firm Perswasion of the more special Presence of God and his 
Holy Angels in our Assemblies.79 


1.4 The Elements of the Church Building 

These theoretical discussions on whether, and how, God was present in church 
also had architectural repercussions. Vacillating opinions on the sacred status 
of churches had an impact on the treatment of the buildings themselves and 
the way they were perceived. The degrees of holiness vary according to time, 
function, and space. As will become evident, theoretical debates on the holi- 
ness of church buildings had major liturgical—spatial repercussions. Symbolic 
or iconographic implications clearly demonstrate that holiness is not distrib- 
uted equally over the building. The degrees of holiness not only apply to the 
building as a whole, but also to its individual parts.5° Again, it is God’s special 
presence and the entwining dichotomy between idolatry and sacrilege that are 
at the root of this. 


48 Onthe status and role of angels in the (English) Reformed Church see: Walsham, “Invisible 
Helpers.” 

49 John Waugh, Publick Worship Set Forth and Recommended in a Sermon Preached at 
St Peters Cornhill, on Sunday the 18th of Oct. 1713. At the Opening of the Said Parish Church 
after Repairing (London: Printed for George Strahan at the Golden Ball, 1713), 22. John 
Waugh (1661-1734), was rector of St Peter Cornhill. He was known to be a Whig church- 
man. See: David W. Weston, “Waugh, John (1661-1734), bishop of Carlisle,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2006), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/64095. 

50 Fora description of the liturgical arrangements with relation to the furnishings of church 
interiors see: Nigel Yates, Buildings, Faith and Worship: The Liturgical Arrangements of 
Anglican Churches 1600-1900 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), 30-43. 
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1.4.1 Chancel 

The liturgical and often polemical publications on altar policy produced in the 
years 1630-40 show how Laudians commonly used the church-temple anal- 
ogy in their altar-policy.5! The preeminence of the communion table was es- 
tablished by introducing degrees of sanctity similar to those that had existed 
in the Temple. The chancel was compared to the Holy of Holies containing 
respectively the altar or the Ark of the Covenant. 

It was the Arminian Lancelot Andrewes who laid out this ‘new’ scheme in his 
chapel at Winchester House in London, after he became bishop of Winchester 
in 1618. In this chapel the altar was placed against the east end, raised up on 
three steps and the space before the altar was railed in, making this area more 
sacred than the rest and expressing the different degrees of holiness within 
the building. Inevitably there was much invocation of the layout of the Temple 
of Jerusalem with its graded sequence of sacred spaces. The highest degree of 
sanctity belonged to the altar and the chancel where the sacrament was re- 
ceived and which increasingly became railed off from the nave. The nave was 
for all the community or laity. In the nave was the pulpit from where sermons 
were delivered for the community, as well as the font near the west or south 
which symbolized one’s entrance into the Church.>? 

The same strategy was still being adopted a century later, and echoed in 
Charles Wheatly’s (1686-1742) The Church of England Man’s Companion; Or 
a Rational Illustration of the Harmony, Excellency, and Usefulness of the “Book 
of Common Prayer,’ as well as in many consecration sermons. Wheatly’s 
Companion was published in 1710 and was to become the most widely used 
manual on liturgy and the furnishing of churches. According to Wheatly, the 
nave was common to all people and represented the visible world while the 
chancel or sacrarium, railed in by cancelli, was peculiar to priests and typified 
heaven.5? Inciting reverence towards church buildings, the Tory politician and 
High Church clergyman Joseph Trapp (1679-1747),°+ preaching at the opening 


51 +Fincham and Tyacke, Altars restored, 149-59. 

52 Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,’ 129. Based upon an analysis of surviving build- 
ings and plans and illustrations from the seventeenth century, Yates concludes that this 
“traditional arrangement favored by conservative High Churchmen’” was relatively wide- 
spread from the 1660 onwards and remained popular in the eighteenth century. See: Yates, 
Buildings, Faith and Worship, 67. 

53 Charles Wheatly, The Church of England Man’s Companion; or a Rational Illustration of the 
Harmony, Excellency, and Usefulness of the “Book of Common Prayer,” (Oxford: Printed at 
the theatre, 1710), 22. 

54 Joseph Trapp was a High Church clergyman actively opposed to Roman Catholics, 
Dissenters and Methodists (whom he compared to the 1640 Puritans). As a parish lec- 
turer he was mainly concerned with the duties of private and public devotion. See: 
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of the church rebuilt by the architect James Gibbs in Shipbourne, Kent, estab- 
lished gradations in holiness between the church land, the church building 
and the chancel. William Beveridge, who also advocated ceremonial worship 
based upon historical and patristic traditions, called the chancel the “highest 
place” in the church, because the highest mystery in religion took place there. 
As a consequence, it had to be railed in by cancelli so that the worshippers 
could meet in one body for the celebration of the holy Sacrament as com- 
manded by God himself. 


It may be sufficient to observe at present, that the chancel in our Christian 
Churches was always looked upon as answerable to the Holy of Holies in 
the Temple; which, you know, was separated from the sanctuary or body 
of the Temple, by the command of God Himself.55 


According to Beveridge, and other High Church clergymen, the Lord’s Supper 
was the highest ordinance of the Church. Transubstantiation was no longer 
accepted, though the Eucharist remained a symbol of Christ’s presence and a 
commemoration of his sacrifice for men. This had architectural implications, 
as the site where Communion took place had to be separated from the rest of 
the church in the same way as the Holy of Holies was in the Temple. The spatial 
separation was a means of emphasizing the importance of that sacrament and 
of helping the devotees in their observance of the ritual in which they par- 
ticipate as essential to their edification and salvation.°® This visual and liturgi- 
cal separation was done with chancel screens (see for instance the chancel 
screens in St Peter Cornhill depicted in the gazetteer). 

Such an initiative was, however, not uncontested. In most churches chancel 
screens had been taken down under Elizabeth 1 and during the Civil War after 
they had been reintroduced by Archbishop Laud. Even the east-west axiality 
had been dismissed in moderate Calvinist church plans, such as the Broadway 


Richard Sharp, “Trapp, Joseph,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), 
doi:org/10.1093/ref:odnb/27666. 

55 William Beveridge, “The Excellency and Usefulness of the Common Prayer. Preached at 
the Opening of the Parish Church of St Peter’s, Cornhill, the 27th of November 1681,” in 
The Theological Works of William Beveridge, D.D. Sometime Lord Bisshop of St Asaph, ed. 
John H. Parker (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1842-6), 389. 

56 Beveridge, “The Excellency and Usefulness of the Common Prayer,” 389: “for every 
Communicant to Observe and Take Special Notice of the Several Circumstances which 
our Lord hath Ordained to be Used in this Sacrament, as the Breaking of the bread and the 
Consecrating both that and the Wine, to Represent His death, the Breaking of His body 
and the Shedding of His blood for our Sins; that so our Hearts may be more Affected with 
it, and by Consequence our Souls more Edified by it.” 
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chapel Westminster (1635-9, demolished) and the Poplar Chapel (later 
St Matthias Poplar, begun in 1642). Both chapels were distinguished by cen- 
trally planned interiors with four entrances which were located at either end 
of both long elevations. Neither had a single west entrance. The transeptal 
widening of the central bays resulted in cross-in-rectangle plans with no east- 
ward emphasis. Nevertheless as Guillery has shown, the plan of these chapels 
would play an important role in that adopted by Wren and Hooker in the 
city churches.5” 

After the Restoration, discussion continued as to whether the east-west lay- 
out of the basilical plan and the altar rails only emphasized the liturgical im- 
portance of the sacrament or rather led to a superstitious adoration of the altar 
and the choir. John Leng, a moderate churchman who advocated miracles by 
God and the angels, concluded his sermon for the new chapel of St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, with the opinion that biblical examples and the presence 
of angels, rendered by cherubim in churches, were sufficient proof of the dif- 
ference in degrees of holiness in the place of worship itself.58 Altars, where the 
Eucharist was performed, were deemed more holy than the rest of the build- 
ing, an opinion which had led to their destruction half a century earlier and 
which still provoked much discussion. 


So in the Christian Church is the Holy Table or Altar, where the Christian 
Sacrifice is offered in perpetual Commemoration of the Body and Bloud 
of Christ, that sublimest part of Christian Worship, has always been es- 
teemed the chief place in the Church, and a peculiar regard had of it.59 


1.4.2 Altars 
As has been extensively demonstrated in Altars Restored by Fincham and 
Tyacke, from the mid-sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth century, altars were 
the prime target of the Protestant Reformers. Arguments about their posi- 
tion, orientation, material, name, and reverence reflected lengthy discussions 
on the theology and sanctity of the Eucharist, the altar and, by extension, the 
church building. 

In 1550, Bishop Ridley, acting under Edward vı, launched the first na- 
tional policy on altars, ordering that all altars should be replaced by tables.®° 


57 Guillery, “Suburban Models,” 71-3. For a discussion on the different types of groundplan 
which were developed between 1660 and 1840 see: Yates, Buildings, Faith and Worship, 
76-107. 

58 For information on Leng, see footnote 8 in this chapter. 

59 Leng, A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of the Chappel of St Katherine’s-Hall, 12. 

60 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 20. 
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Additionally, Elizabeth 1 stressed that the act of representation and remem- 
brance of the holy supper should be distinguished from the “bloody sacrifice 
upon the cross” as held by the Roman Catholics. Richard Hooker and Lancelot 
Andrewes, however, both strove for a more sacrament-centered style of piety, 
emphasizing the role of the Eucharist besides that of preaching.®! If, under 
James 1, the dominant tone remained Calvinistic, the beautification of church- 
es also had an impact on communion tables. Communion rails were provided 
for the orderly administration of the sacrament and for the preservation of 
the table against sacrilege. Decorative schemes included boards with the Ten 
Commandments at the east end of the nave. The official positioning of the 
table remained east-west, thus not altar-wise, even if the number of parishes 
where the incumbent inclined to Arminianism and ceremonial worship was 
growing.®? It was in the 1630s, under Archbishop Laud that the altar policy 
reached its height. From 1632 onwards, Laud forbade the positioning of pews 
at the east end of the church above the communion table.®? In 1635, William 
Laud launched his diocesan altar policy in which he ordered parishes to place 
their communion tables altar-wise at the east end of the church and to rail 
them in. Laudian altars were richly adorned with vessels, carpets, and candles 
and were sometimes surrounded by images of Moses and Aaron, or cherubim 
and biblical scenes depicted in stained glass in the chancel. Altarpieces, how- 
ever, remained rare.6* Laud stressed the altar’s preeminent holiness as God’s 
peculiar seat and chief place of residence upon earth. At the Eucharist, Christ 
was really present, not in a corporal way, as claimed by Roman Catholics, but in 
a spiritual, mystical, and supernatural manner. Laudians reintroduced “altar” 
and “sacrifice” as common terms.® It was however only as late as in 1640 that 
Canon 7 of Charles I gave retrospective royal authority for these east-end altars 
with rails.°° The response to this organization of the liturgical space as a sacred 
space came much more quickly. Already in 1641 the House of Commons issued 
an order to remove tables from the east end and take the rails away. Images and 
other decorations were destroyed. The communion table was placed in the 
middle of the chancel. Priority was given to preaching above the sacraments.” 


6ı Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 33, 75, 85. 

62 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 103-8. 
Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,” 128. 

63 Kenneth Fincham, “The Restoration of Altars in the 1630's,’ The Historical Journal, 44 
(2001): 925. 

64  Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 227. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Christopher Wren, St Vedast alias Foster, London, 1673, view to the east end, as 
reconstructed after ww11, photograph, 2008 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


The railed altar remained deeply contentious after 1660 and there was no im- 
mediate trend towards reordering at the Restoration, even if some pre-1640 
ideals helped to shape the newly Restored Church.® Guillery, however, notes 
that the wealth of opportunity created by the rebuilding of the city churches 
after the Fire of London was an important factor in the spread of railed al- 
tars as a permanent fixture. Among others, William Sancroft (1617-93) dean 
of St Paul’s and Archbishop Sheldon (1598-1677) were to apply the standard- 
ization of east-end furnishings during the (re-)building of the city churches.® 
This included the re-establishment of sacred space and the revaluation of 
Holy Communion by the erection of east-end railed altars. The “Act for the 
rebuilding of the London city churches” offered some opportunity to impose 
further uniformity. The refurbishment accounts submitted by parish vestries 
for reimbursement for the fittings clearly indicate a uniform pattern in the 


68 Jean-Louis Quantin, The Church of England and Christian Antiquity, the Construction of a 
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arrangement of the communion table: a low ascent of black and white marble 
pavement, an altarpiece containing the Decalogue, the creed and the Lord’s 
prayer and, sometimes, images of Moses and Aaron. It was not, however, until 
the 1680s that some uniformity was reached since not all were enthusiastic 
about ritualism.” 


1.4.3 Angels and Cherubim 

One method of expressing the sanctity of the communion table or the church 
building was through the depiction of cherubim. God himself had ordained 
their representation around the Ark of the Covenant in the Tabernacle and in 
the Temple as symbols of his ministry on earth. Angels had to magnify God in 
the court of heaven; they functioned as his messengers, inflicted punishments 
on the impenitent, and helped the faithful in their daily struggle against spiri- 
tual temptations. The discernible bearing of messages to humans, however, 
was understood as a thing of the past. Angels no longer visited humans. In 
the same way, miracles and prophecies were obsolete. Nevertheless, there are 
many references in consecration sermons to the presence of angels in church- 
es as God’s representatives. Angels still continued their work on earth, albeit 
invisibly. They still acted as God’s ministers upon earth, guiding and protect- 
ing humans.” The presence of angels in a church is used both as a means to 
emphasize the sanctity of the place, and to inspire worshippers to reverent 
behavior. 

Irreverent behavior on the other hand, might chase angels out of church. In 
his sermon which voices the patristic influence of the church’s vicar William 
Cave, the lecturer of All Saints Isleworth, Charles Williams, quotes Saint 
Chrysostom.”? He reminds the congregation that a church is not a shop or a 
marketplace, but the place of the angels and archangels, the palace of God. 
Both the Jews and the ancient Christians were mindful of their behavior in the 
place of worship, as they were conscious of the angels’ presence at prayer. “And 
if we have lost their blessed Presence since, have we not reason to fear that our 
rude and indecent Behaviour hath chased away those blessed Spirits from their 
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Aboad, and forc’d them to quit our Company, because we have so egregiously 
profain’d the Temple.””3 

The general acceptance of the existence of angels did not, however, prohibit 
a fundamental discussion about the status of the angels in the economy of the 
sacred and their representation. The traditional scholastic angel doctrine was 
attacked as being exceedingly curious, speculative, superstitious, and idola- 
trous, because it was not grounded in Scripture. A special point of discussion 
was the worship and invocation of angels. Angel worship had been prohibited 
in the “Homily on Idolatry.’ Andrew Willet (1561-1621), a Calvinist supporter of 
the Church of England, published Synopsis Papismi, That is, A Generall Viewe 
of Papisty: Wherein the Whole Mysterie of Iniquitie and Summe of Antichristian 
Doctrine Is Set Downe, Which Is Maintained this Day by the Synagogye of Rome, 
against the Church of Christ, between 1592 and 1634. In this volume, he gives a 
useful overview of the differences between Reformed and Roman Catholic the- 
ology of angels. The Council of Trent had vigorously defended the veneration 
of both saints and angels. Willet contends that Protestants revere angels but 
that worship or religious service is due to God alone. Secondly, angels should 
not be invoked as mediators by prayer. Christ alone is our intercessor, and God 
the sole object of our true worship.” 

Against the background of Roman Catholic idolatry and superstition, the 
lawfulness of pictorial representation was another important issue. The repre- 
sentation of angels had definitively been settled by the second Council of Nicea 
in 787. Even if angels were by nature not visible to bodily perception, they were 
in comparison to God, finite and, as such, representable. Furthermore, God 
himself had ordered their representations in the Tabernacle and the Temple as 
a symbol for his peculiar presence in the place of worship. Nevertheless, many 
angels and cherubim were defaced during the iconoclastic purges of Edward v1 
as a consequence of their association with saints and superstitious uses. Under 
Elizabeth 1 and James 1, however, it was less clear whether the interdiction 
on depicting spiritual beings beyond the reach of human vision extended to 
angels or not. If to the strictest Puritans and Calvinists, a depiction would turn 
them into idols, to moderate churchmen, the difference was made by the fact 
that angels had appeared to people in the Bible and on subsequent occasions. 
They were, however, most commonly accepted as placed by the desire of God 
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himself, as representations of the ministry of angels, emphasizing the sanctity 
of the place of worship.” 

Under the Laudians, the representation of angels in churches, and especial- 
ly around the railed altar, was a select part of the ‘beauty of holiness’ program. 
Not only did they serve the esthetic refurbishment of the church, but as the 
acolytes and servants of God, they stressed the sacred character of the space 
they enshrined. Peter Smart (1569-1652), preaching against the Laudian inno- 
vations of John Cosin (1594-1672) at Durham Cathedral, severely attacked the 
placement of carved angels around the chancel. 


Nay, Nay, what want wee? have we not all Religion againe? For if Religion 
consisteth in Altar-ducking, Copes wearing, Organ-Playing ... and that 
which is worst of all, guilding of Angels, garnishing of Images, and setting 
up alost, whereas Lactantius saith, “Proculdubio ibi nulla est religio, ubi 
sunt simulacra,” without doubt there is no religion in that Church, where 
Images are placed. If I say Religion consist in these and such like super- 
stitious vanities, Ceremoniall foolleries, apish toyes, and Popish trinkets, 
wee had never more religion then now.”6 


Such attacks grew in ferocity during the Civil War when numerous angels were 
defaced.” It was, however, only in the House of Commons ordinance of 9 May 
1644, issued after those of 1641 and 1643, for the further demolishing of monu- 
ments of idolatry and superstition that angels were specifically mentioned by 
name. The ordinance required that all representations of angels should be taken 
away and demolished as they were not only violating the Commandments, but 
real offences in the worship of God.”8 

Even after the Restoration, the status of the angel in the Church of England 
remained dubious. This is illustrated by the polemic around the statue of the 


75 For this paragraph I am indebted to: Alexandra Walsham, “Angels and Idols in England’s 
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Archangel Michael at All Hallows Barking. At the time of a possible Catholic 
succession on the throne, the placement of a statue of an archangel above 
the commandment tables and the subsequent ritual destruction of that 
same image seem to have raised feelings of anxiety towards both popery and 
desecration.” Nevertheless, as a glimpse at the city churches proves, angelic 
iconography had certainly recovered by the end of the seventeenth century. 
Angels are used as decorative schemes, both painted on ceilings and carved 
around choirs and above doorways. They also proliferated again on funeral 
monuments and tombs, reminding worshippers whose house they were in and 
that they were under observation, their activities reported to God. Indeed, an- 
gels helped to fill the vacuum left by the Reformers’ purge of popish supersti- 
tion and idolatry, answering the spiritual need for tangible manifestations of 
the supernatural. 


2 The Building and the Idol 


21 The Dignity of the Church Building 

The whole seventeenth century was marked by a continuous attempt to de- 
fine places of worship between vacillating notions of sacrilege and idolatry, 
reverence and worship, holiness and superstition. In 1604, James 1 had issued 
canons in order to keep churches in sufficient repair and to prevent them 
from being profaned. In both cases, order and decency were the ideals to be 
achieved while sacrilege and superstition were to be avoided. 


[T]hat the Windows be well glazed, and that the Floors be kept paved, 
plain and even, and all things there in such an orderly and decent sort, 
without dust, or anything that may be either noisome or unseemly, 
as best becometh the House of God, and is prescribed in a Homily to 
that effect ... but especially they shall see that in every meeting of the 
Congregation, Peace be well kept, and that all Persons excommunicated 
and so denounced, be kept out of the Church.8° 

The Church-Wardens or Quest-Men and their Assistants shall suffer no 
Plays, Feasts, Banquets, Suppers, Church Ales, Drinkings, Temporal 
Courts, or Leets, Lay-Juries, Musters, or any other profane Usage, to be 
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FIGURE 3.2 Christopher Wren, St Vedast alias Foster, London, 1673, cherubim heads, as 
reconstructed after ww11, photograph, 2008 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 
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FIGURE 3.3 Christopher Wren, St Mary-le-Bow, angels and cherubim heads, London, 1673, 


as reconstructed after wwI1, photograph, 2008 
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kept in the Church, Chapel or Church-yard, neither the Bells to be rung 
superstitiously, upon Holy-days or Eves abrogated by the Book of 
Common Prayer, nor at any other times, without good Cause to be al- 
lowed by the Minister of the Place, and by themselves.®! 


Julia Merritt has pointed out that some substantial restoration of churches as 
well as building of new churches occurred under James 1. At least sixty-three 
London parish churches were rebuilt, or substantially repaired. These activi- 
ties also included poor or Puritan parishes. A variety of mechanisms triggered 
this renewed interest. Although the Jacobean authorities were happy to exhort 
and encourage it, the revival in church building does not seem to have been 
an organized campaign.®? Also the research of Fincham, Tyacke, and Spraggon 
argues that the canons quoted above were rather ineffective. Consecration 
sermons seem to confirm this dim view. While they praise the recent church 
building activity in which their parishes had participated, they condemn the 
persistent disrespect and even sacrilege exhibited towards other sacred spaces. 

As Merritt has demonstrated, there was indeed a growing need to enlarge 
and adapt medieval structures in order to fulfil the needs of early modern, re- 
formed society. Most churches were not able to cope with the rise in popula- 
tion, let alone accommodate the reformed liturgy. Furthermore, the disrepair 
that marked the previous reigns required the installation of new and appropri- 
ate decorative schemes including the Ten Commandments and the painting 
of scriptural texts during the Jacobean building campaigns as well. This care 
for the repair and beautification of churches, however, differed substantially 
from the Laudian attitudes and agendas of the following decades. The Laudian 
‘beauty of holiness’ placed a special emphasis on the separateness of the 
church as a holy object, consecrated by God’s divine special presence, which 
was reflected in magnificent and sometimes pompous architecture.®? 

On the eve of the Laudian beautification of sacred spaces, a proclama- 
tion for preventing the decayes of churches and chappels for the time to come 
(u October 1629) was issued by King Charles 1. This was most probably sug- 
gested by Laud, then still bishop of London. The petition mentions decay and 
the ruinous state of churches and chapels in many parts of the kingdom, some- 
times deliberately inflicted in the hope of collecting extra funding. It condemns 
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such an inconvenience and dishonor of houses of worship and service to God.84 
In 1640, Archbishop Laud, through Charles 1, promulgated a canon concern- 
ing the standing of the communion table. As mentioned above, according to 
this canon, the communion table should stand altar-wise at the east end and 
be railed in, following the tradition of primitive Christians. This should be 
done for the edification of the believer as well as for the advancement of God’s 
majesty.®> In 1641, however, the House of Commons passed an order against 
superstition and idolatry for the defacing, demolishing and quite taking away 
of all images, altars, or tables turned altarwise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, 
monuments and relicts of idolatry, out of all churches or chapels.86 That same 
year, the House of Commons also delivered a bill, giving parishes the power to 
take down the rails from communion tables.®” On September 9, 1641, all these 
orders were grouped in a resolution on divine service, which ordered the re- 
moval of all communion tables from the east end as well as altar rails, images 
and crucifixes and forbidding the act of bowing to them. 


That the Churchwardens of every Parish Church and Chapel respective- 
ly, do forthwith remove the Communion-table from the East End of the 
Church, Chapel, or Chancel, into some other convenient Place; and that 
they take away the Rails, and level the Chancels, as heretofore they were 
before the late Innovations. 

That all Crucifixes, scandalous Pictures of any One or more Persons of 
the Trinity, and all Images of the Virgin Mary, shall be taken away and 
abolished; and that all Tapers, Candlesticks, and Basons, be removed 
from the Communion-table. 

That all corporal Bowing at the Name Jesus, or towards the East End of 
the Church, Chapel, or Chancel, or towards the Communion-table, be 
henceforth forborn.®® 


84 Charles 1, “121. By The King. A Proclamation for Preventing the Decayes of Churches and 
Chappels for the Time to come,’ in Stuart Proclamations, Volume II, Royal Proclamations 
of King Charles I, 1625-1646, eds. James F. Larkin and Paul L. Hughes (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1983), 248-50. 
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From 1642 onwards, it was ordered that superstitious pictures and monu- 
ments would not only be removed but also demolished.89 However, in 1648, 
the Parliament of the Interregnum passed an ordinance for repairing churches 
and for payment of church duties. This ordinance explicitly provided for the 
reparation and maintenance of churches and churchyards and the provision of 
a Book of Common Prayer as well as wine and bread for the sacrament.?° 

The Directory of Worship wanted to make it clear that although churches 
may have been dens of idolatry and superstition in the past, they had been 
cleared of these under the English Reformation. Whilst churches were not 
places of special holiness, they were no longer places of superstition and idola- 
try. There was no particular reason for churches to exceed in magnificence, 
but neither to be in a deliberate ruinous state.9! Nevertheless, some radical 
sectarians called for the total destruction of church buildings themselves. One 
of these sectarians was Samuel Chidley (1616-72). In his pamphlet Thunder 
from the Throne of God against the Temples of Idols (1653) he urged the demoli- 
tion of churches as the sole solution for their proper purging from idolatry. The 
demolition of churches was totally lawful according to Chidley as he found no 
reason for their existence in Scripture while as temples of idolatry, they favored 
spiritual enemies.? 


And seeing the LORD hath not now bound us to limited places: Those 
are idolatrous Theeves and Robbers of our Christian liberties, who have 
built the high Places, ascribing holinesse unto them, as was to the Temple. 
And binding men to come to those limited places, by which our Christian 
liberty is endeavoured to be taken away, and Christs words made void, 
and he denyed to be come in the flesh. And therefore those that frequent 
those injoyned and limited places or contribute to the reparation of them 
do greatly sin against GOD by upholding, honouring, and humouring 
such spirituall theeves and robbers, and keeping on footh such an evill 
custome of binding us to that which Jesus Christ hath not bound us unto, 


89 “House of Common Journal, Volume 2—12 December 1642,” British History Online, ac- 
cessed June 08, 2010, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/commons-jrnl/vol2/pp884-885. 
See also the “Ordinance for demolishing superstitious images’, “House of Commons 
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go “Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, 9 February 1647/8,’ British History 
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but let us free from ... This maketh nothing for Idols Temples, unless it 
be for breaking them in pieces; As Hezekiah did by it, and principally 
crucifixes and idolatrous crosses and so consequently those high places 
which are built intentionally in the forme of Crosses, ... are to be broken 
to pieces, since the Papists adore the Crosse and ascribe Salvation to it.9% 


In practice, however, the fate of church buildings seemed uncertain during 
the war. Even if the Civil War was religiously inspired, military and economic 
concerns took precedence over religious ones on both sides of the battlefield. 
In the same year as the ordinance for repairing churches and for payment of 
church duties, the House of Commons ordered that the committee for sick and 
wounded soldiers should examine the structural state of the cathedral church 
of the Isle of Ely as well as that of other churches in its immediate environ- 
ment. The possibility had to be examined whether the cathedral could be par- 
tially demolished and the materials sold for the benefit of sick soldiers, their 
widows and orphans.% If such a proposition was never put into practice, ca- 
thedral churches nevertheless remained a target during the Interregnum.%> On 
February 18, 1650, the House of Commons listed the item that “all Cathedral 
churches where there are other churches or chapels sufficient for the people 
to meet in for the Worship of God, be surveyed, pulled down, and sold and be 
employed for a Stock for the Use of the Poor.’ 

Lichfield Cathedral was the first to be officially put to disposition. However, 
it was never dismantled. Nevertheless, the idea to (partially) pull down cathe- 
drals for public funding was launched several times again over the next years 
until 1653. Together with episcopacy, cathedrals were seen as symbols of the 
old government and religion, which had been proven prejudicial and dan- 
gerous to both the Church and the Commonwealth.9” They were thus more 
vulnerable to acts of official iconoclasm than parish churches. This was a radi- 
cal change in attitude compared to earlier waves of iconoclasm. In the early 
seventeenth century, the fabric of cathedrals had remained intact—even in 
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theory—although many shrines and images disappeared or were defaced. Half 
a century later, the building itself became a bone of contention in the vehe- 
ment debate on idolatry and sacrilege.9° 

In the discourse of the Civil War, Covenant Religion assumed a prominent 
role. By the Solemn League and Covenant, Parliament had bound itself to labor 
for the purity of the true religion in the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland and to turn away the “wrath and heavy indignation’ of the Lord. All 
that was too reminiscent of the Old Testament could not be tolerated by a na- 
tion that had cemented its sacred alliance with the Lord in a binding Covenant. 
That is why in the first phase of the religious upheaval, an edict provided for 
the transfer of responsibility for iconoclasm from the Church to lay represen- 
tatives of the State. Idolatry was, more than ever, considered as a “Kingdome 
destroying sinne” which had to be wiped out at the root. Retrospectively sanc- 
tioning the actions of several generations of illicit Puritan iconoclasts, ordi- 
nances passed in 1643 and 1644 took the momentous step of insisting on the 
destruction of offensive artefacts not just inside the churches, but also outside 
in churchyards and “in any other open place.’99 

The king and his troops who supposedly had to fight for the preservation of 
the Church of England, with her cathedrals, bishops and the Book of Common 
Prayer also committed acts of profanation. Cathedrals, and churches too, seem 
to have suffered from the acts of war of royalist and parliamentary troops alike. 
The prohibition on sacrilege, which required the protection of the fabric and 
the content of churches, was often laid aside. In 1643 for example, a text was 
published One Argument More against the Cavaliers; Taken from Their Violation 
of Churches. It explicitly condemned the profanation of churches during the 
Civil War, referring to the turning of God’s houses into stables and prisons in 
Oxford, Kingston-upon-Thames, Devon, and Cornwall. Yet, the attack is more 
explicitly addressed to the royalist troops or cavaliers who pretended to be 
defenders of holiness, sacred places and religious rituals and who appeared 
themselves to have adapted these sacred places for military purposes. 


A third Position of theirs is, that by vertue of Consecration there is im- 
pressed an holinesse on Churches, and therefore such as unhallow them 
in any kinde are eminently scandalous, yet the Cavalier (whose Doctrine 
this is) notwithstanding this holinesse of Churches, converts Churches 
into Stables, Prisons, Jakes, a worser unhallownesse then which cannot be 
immagined, unlesse the Cavaliers themselves quartered in Churches, and 
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by their blasphemous Oathes, Execrations, ribaldry, made their Church 
(which their conscience would not startle at) their hell. Fourthly, and 
lastly, they Voted unanimously that the Separatist, who makes his House 
or Barne a Churche is truely scandalous, and if so, then let any man of 
conscience or judgment, tell me whether the Cavalier be not much more 
scandalous, who in stead of making his House and Barne a Church, trans- 
formes his Church to what was said before.!0° 


Many churches were easily put to military uses: stables, prisons, watchtow- 
ers etc. In addition to this, parliamentary forces appear to have been tolerant 
towards some anti-royalist and anti-ritualist sacrilege. In Lostwithiel for ex- 
ample, soldiers conducted a horse to the font and christened it “by the name of 
Charles in contempt of his sacred Majesty.’ For some Parliamentarians, there 
could be no wrongdoing in scoffing at, or even demolishing, superstitious 
practices and monuments.!°! However as Alexandra Walsham has pointed out, 
such a desecration of places relied upon a paradox. The acts of destruction 
unwillingly reproduced the awe they were designed to dispel, simultaneously 
resanctifying them. The sacred was not so much eroded as reconfigured. Not 
only did remnants of idolatry and sacrilege stir up feelings of regret and em- 
barrassment in those who, as the author of One Argument More against the 
Cavaliers; Taken from Their Violation of Churches, saw them as the acts of sec- 
tarians. Walsham also evinces plentiful evidence that people of all social ranks 
and backgrounds continued to frequent sacred places that had been demol- 
ished and abandoned in the course of Reformation.!°? 

As a result, the return of peace and the Restoration Act of 1661 did not bring 
a decisive answer regarding church building policy. While the war was being 
fought, the alleged sanctity of the church building and its architectural impli- 
cations remained unresolved. The Restoration Act had reinstituted ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, including the canons until 1639, but not the Laudian ones of 1640. 
Until the 1680s, there was little uniformity regarding church building policy. 


100 Anon., One Argument More against the Cavaliers; Taken from Their Violation of Churches. 
Where Towards the Close Are Subtilly Disputed These Two Questions. 1 Whether the Separatist 
(as He Is Called) Who Makes His House (or as It Is Said) His Barn a Church, Is More 
Scandalous or the Cavalier (Who Looking Another Way in His Discourse and Profession) 
Hath yet at Oxford Where His Maiestie Resides, Turned Churches (with Reverence Be It 
Spoken) into Prisons, and Lakes, and in Devonshire at Many Places into Stables. 2 Whether 
Churches Thus Profaned, and Fallen from Grace, and Holinesse, Are Not by the Bishops to Be 
Reconsecrated (London, 1643), 14. 

101 Barbara Donagan, War in England 1642-1649 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 
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Not all bishops seem to have been keen to restore the pre-war situation and 
some of them shared common ground with Dissenters who also backed away 
from ritualism. It was the “Act for the rebuilding of the London city churches” 
that finally offered some opportunity to impose greater uniformity; while from 
the 1680s onwards, the House of Commons also issued acts for the repair of ca- 
thedral churches as well as for the “better repairing of churches and chancels.”!3 

Complaints of abuses of churches and cathedrals for secular purposes also 
continued: royal injunctions at York ordered a verger to be present in the nave 
from 8 am to 6 pm “to prevent the tumultuous playing of boyes in the bodye 
of the church,” while gates were erected at the north porch of Worcester in 
1684 in order to eliminate “profanations and annoyance.”!4 This was essential- 
ly a consequence of the ongoing discussion on the holiness of churches, now 
mainly between the established Church and the Dissenters. The Presbyterian 
William Jenkyn (1613-85) offers a good example of the complex and some- 
times inconsistent attitudes regarding church buildings which dominated the 
second half of the century. While he had refused to support the Republic after 
the execution of Charles 1 and participated in the City Presbyterian plot to 
restore the exiled Charles 11 to the throne, he remained a harsh critic of the 
Church of England after the Restoration. In 1662, he published The Burning 
yet Un-Consumed Bush: or The Holiness of Places Discus‘d. In this text, he as- 
serts that only God can make things holy and that since Gospel, the difference 
in holiness between places has been rescinded. God is present there where 
religious performances are held, not in relation to the place but with regard to 
the worship. 


Our Churches and Meetings are not holy, without relation to the duties 
performed; Our duties are holy, without relation to the Church, but the 
Church not holy without relation to the duties therein performed: None 
but God can consecrate a place to bee an effectuall means of worship.!05 


As a consequence, a church has a status similar to that of a synagogue and not 
that of the Jewish Temple. If a fixed place of worship is at the service of liturgy 


103 “House of Commons Journal, Volume 9—29 June 1685,” British History Online, accessed 
July 08, 2010, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/commons-jrnl/volg/751-753. “House of 
Commons Journal, Volume 10—21 October 1690,” British History Online, accessed July 08, 
2010, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/commons-jrnl/volio/447-449. 
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1662), 31. 
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and devotion, after service there is no constraint to use it for appropriated sec- 
ular activities such as jurisdiction and political meetings.!°6 

Sermons written on the occasion of the opening of meetinghouses also em- 
phasize that the special status of the place is due to worshippers gathering 
there, rather than to the place itself. This argument recalls that of the Puritan 
preachers Price and Dyke, quoted in Chapter 2. The architecture of the church 
building, or in this case the meetinghouse, is of no value, as it is the purity of 
the worshippers and of the worship performed that really matters. Unlike Price 
and Dyke, meetinghouse sermons state that little importance should be ac- 
corded to the church building, as long as it offers a convenient shelter against 
bad weather and other disturbances. 


There are too many who affect, or seem, to place it in stately buildings 
and curious paintings, in wealth and grandeur, and such things, which 
regale the senses and amuse the imagination.!0” 


At best a place of worship should be decent and convenient, a shelter from 
mental disturbance. 


Convenient Places to assemble for his pure Religion; that we are provided 
with so many Advantages, that we are not expos’d to the inconveniencies 
of Wind, or Rain, or sultry seasons, and are secur’d from the Disturbances 
of a sinful World.1°8 


However, as the sermons preached at the opening of meetinghouses indicate, 
the Dissenters’ claim against sacred places did not prove incompatible with 
the emergence of meetinghouses or fixed places of worship. The initialized 
concept of the sacred, and its embodiment of the errors of the established 
Church did not prevent them from developing a profound attachment to these 
sites of religious worship. When the authorities demolished a London meeting- 
house in 1670, the community gathered again for service on the exact spot of 
the ruined house.!°9 Considered against this background, the debate on the 


106 Jenkins, The Burning, yet Un-Consumed Bush, 29: “The Synagogues were as Holy as our 
Churches are, they were Appointed for Prayer, and Preaching, and Reading, and were 
Dedicated to Holy Uses, yet there were Civil Imployments in those Places. Here among 
us we Consecrate Places; I doe Affirm only God can Make a Thing or Place so Holy, that it 
shall be a Sin to Imploy it to any Other Use.” 
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status, function, and architecture of the church building sharpens the bound- 
aries between the sacred and the profane. The discourses on holiness vacil- 
lated between idolatry and sacrilege and were shaped in the importance given 
to architectural decorum, ceremonialism, and reverence. However preached at 
approximately the same time as Cardale’s and Watt’s meetinghouse sermons, 
the sermon preached by the Tory and High Churchman Trapp at the opening of 
the parish church of Shipbourne, Kent (1738), stresses that the divine presence 
of God and his angels requires that the worship should not only be performed 
‘in spirit and in truth’ but also in the ‘beauty of holiness. God must be adored 
at appointed times and fixed places. And, as the practice of ages teaches, these 
places should be decent, beautiful and, if possible, even sumptuous, or splen- 
did. The magnificence of these hallowed places can assist devotion and 


As to God; That he is to be honour’d by us as much as may be, the Law of 
Nature, again, plainly dictates. That He is honou’d by the Stateliness and 
Elegancy of Houses dedicated to his immediate Use and Service, is little 
less than self-evident." 


The idea that particular spaces and places were in some sense more sanctified 
or adapted for liturgical purposes than others, proves that the 1640s and 1650s 
wars against the (pre-)Caroline program of resacralization were symptomatic 
of a hiatus in the emergence of what Walsham calls “a distinctly Protestant 
geography of the holy.” Both sides shared the same set of theological assump- 
tions, namely the diligent true worship of God, but applied them differently 
when it came to interpreting the religious behavior and objects around them. 
Within the context of the Covenant religion, good worship was essential to 
salvation. If the churches were not a major point of attention in the official 
discourse of the Church of England, they had major repercussions on the de- 
votional practice and liturgy. In order to establish the boundaries between 
false worship (i.e. idolatry and sacrilege) and good worship, it was essential 
to define whether the church building was a sacred place or not, a shrine for 
God or just a liturgical instrument. An understanding of the complexity of this 
debate and its impact on the architecture and on the religious perception of 
the church building, necessitates examination of the theoretical discussions 
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that set out the spatial boundaries between the sacred and profane against the 
background of idolatry and sacrilege. 


2.2 Discourses on Sacrilege and Idolatry 

2.2.1 On Idolatry 

These concerns with architecture and idolatry also found their way into 
seventeenth-century treatises on idolatry, including Henry Hammond’s (1605- 
60) Of Idolatry (1646) and Thomas Tenison (1636-1715) Of Idolatry: A Discourse in 
Which Is Endeavoured a Declaration of Its Distinction from Superstition ... (1678) 
as well as in more radical pamphlets such as Edmund Gurnay’s (1578-1648) 
Appendix unto the Homily against Images in Churches ... (1641, re-edn. 1660) and 
Henry Clark’s A Rod Discovered, Found and Set Forth to Whip the Idolaters Till 
They Leave Off Their Idolatry ... (1657). Whether written by radical Reformers or 
moderate churchmen, the general argument of these texts is that though the 
church building itself is a thing indifferent, it easily leads to idolatry and su- 
perstition, through the act of consecration, through the worship taking place 
within it and through architecture that appeals to human senses. These argu- 
ments were also voiced in John Milton’s (1608-74) Paradise Lost (first published 
1667, revised 1674). The idolatrous potential of architecture plays a fundamen- 
tal role in the first chapter of Milton’s novel." This epic offers an interesting 
contemporary view on religion and the politics of Civil War and Restoration 
England, through Milton’s exemplified moral discipline and spiritual elevation 
of Puritan character. The book relates the story of the Creation and wonders of 
the universe, as well as that of the Fall and regeneration of men. 

The first book tells of man’s disobedience and the subsequent loss of para- 
dise. In describing the cause of the Fall, Milton gives a description of Solomon's 
Temple and how it was subsequently polluted by demons. If there had been 
no Temple, there would have been no cause for idolatrous pollution. When 
Milton objects to architecture, he does not object to an inherent quality but to 
the potential buildings have to act as a place that will attract and give leave for 
idolatry. A place invested with holiness will more easily lead to the abuses of 
idolatry through the bias of false worship. 


The chief were those who from the pit of Hell, 
Roaming to seek their prey on Earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God, 


112 See Joseph Lyle, “Architecture and Idolatry in ‘Paradise Lost,” Studies in English Literature, 
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Their altars by his altars, gods adored 

Among the nations round, and durst abide 
Jehovah thundering out of Sion, throned 
Between the Cherubim; yea, often placed 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abominations; and with cursed things 

His holy rites and feasts profaned, 

And with their darkness durst affront his light.” 


In less prosaic and more radical terms, the Quaker and radical author Henry 
Clark draws a similar comparison between the idolatrous worship of the Jews 
and that of the English nation. The building, repairing and consecration of 
churches gives way to idolatry as it is a pretense of worshipping God, who 
never required them. The Old Testament is full of abominations and examples 
of kings who deceived their people and had temples built in order to worship 
idols instead of God, amongst them Ahab, King of Israel, and King Hezekiah, 
who built altars to the pagan divinity Baal. 


Now was not Manasseh one that did forsake the Lord in the houses of 
high places? and thus you may see that the ground and foundations of 
the houses of high places (which wee in England call Cathedral Churches, 
and Chappels) was from the heathen and Idolatrous Kings and Rulers, 
and popish Kings, and others, built up to worship their idols in, and now 
in these our days are upheld in pretence to worship the true God in; but 
I say, that God dwells not in temples made with hands, neither is he wor- 
shipped in them with those that assemble together in them, for God is a 
Spirit and is worshipped in spirit and in truth."4 


In English churches, and cathedrals too, pictures of saints, crucifixes, altars, 
had for many years been set up so that they became places of ‘false worship.’ 
Though there had been a thorough Reformation under Henry vi11, Edward v1 
and Elizabeth 1, churches were still open to idolatry. This radical point of 
view was shared by many Puritans who were bitterly hostile towards Roman 
Catholicism and particularly feared the resurgence of ‘idolatrous’ practices 


113 John Milton, “Paradise Lost,” in John Milton, Paradise Lost and Other Poems, eds. Edward M. 
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under the reigns of Charles 1 and James 11. In his text on the Elizabethan hom- 
ily on idolatry and the decoration of churches, the Puritan Edmund Gumay 
attacks the unlawful use of images in churches and other properties of the 
‘temple’ which are prone to superstition and idolatry. According to Gurnay, it is 
neither the holiness, nor the enjoyment of God’s presence that sets the ‘temple’ 
apart. On the contrary, he considers dedications and consecrations as supersti- 
tious and idolatrous. Referring to what Wilcox describes as the “the inclusive 
sense of the divine fullness of creation,’ Gurnay and other Puritans maintain 
that no specific place excludes more ungodliness and wickedness than any 
other, for every other place is bound to do so according to God’s ubiquity."5 
Finally, while most moderate Puritans considered church architecture a thing 
indifferent, the radicals referred to the church fathers, according to whom—at 
least in Puritan interpretations—‘such kind of sumptuous temples are most 
likely to prove the feasts of antichrist.”""6 Only the use of the temple as Domus 
ecclesiae sets it apart from other places. Functional separation as opposed to 
adoration, exempts the place of worship from idolatry and superstition. 

Even though it is clear that these ideas were very popular with radical 
Reformers and Puritans, they were not exclusive to them but rather voiced— 
although in an extreme way—mainstream Protestant concerns. 

Fervent royalists and moderate Anglicans, including Thomas Tenison, also 
reflected on idolatry and architecture. In one of his anti-Catholic works, the 
archbishop of Canterbury gives examples of the progress of idolatry. In this 
text Tenison surprisingly uses the argument of analogy through biblical ref- 
erents not to establish a lineage of sanctity but of one of idolatry. He explains 
how, for example, the tower of Babel was built and consecrated to the sun and 
was succeeded by monuments of remembrance, such as the pillar set up and 
anointed by Jacob in the Old Testament. Even God’s Law, his visible manifesta- 
tion and his concessions towards the people of Israel to build him a Tabernacle 
and a Temple, could not prevent them from worshipping false gods or worship- 
ping God in a false manner. Examples were the adoration of the golden calf 
and the profanation and subsequent iconoclastic destruction of the Temple. 
Vanity and veneration of images flourished under Christianity as well. Tenison 
recalls the history of the chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Loreto, an example 
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typically used by Reformers to show how false miracle stories induced people 
to build shrines and churches for the idolatrous veneration of statues.” 

As John Prideaux pointed out in his sermon at St James's chapel, Exeter 
College, Oxford (1624), idolatry and sacrilege often go hand in hand. Too many 
places of worship had been built for superstitious reasons, and had incited 
the rise of iconoclasm. Many churches had been falsely erected and adored as 
shrines for saints and relics, leading to idolatry and iconoclasm. 


Upon any dreame, or conceit, or vow, or report of a relique, or any other 
mistaken accident, up must straightway a church ... This made way 
for superstitious processions, idle Pilgrimages, sottish vowes and obla- 
tions; whereby the Priest grew fat as the Buls of Basan, but the people 
leane as Pharaohs kine. Golden Chalices, had wooden Massmongers; 
empty sconces, precious Miters. There were divers S. Maries for one 
Christ-Church. And no marvaile; for Gods word and preaching once laid 
aside, and reconciliation by faith in Christ little sought after, or mistaken: 
what May-game and outward pomp, which best contended the sense, 
might not easily passe for the best Religion; and those for the holiest 
Professours, which under the vizor of hypocrisie, practised the cleani- 
est conveyance?.... They are not worthy to be confuted, (or scarce to be 
mentioned) who in hatred of a Nation, or Religion, or heate of faction, 
overthrow Gods houses.!!8 


Tenison also warned of the thin line between excess of devotion and the lack 
of it; or between idolatry and sacrilege. 


Nay, it was the way of the Fanatical people in the late Civil Wars, to give 
the name of Idol to any thing to which their fancy was not reconcil’d. 
Some call'd the most excellent Father of our Countrey [King Charles 1] 
the Idol of the people. With some, the Liturgy, the Surplice, a Church, a 
Steeple, was an Idol.¥9 
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2.2.2 The Church Building: In-between Idolatry and Sacrilege 

If the church building itself was less prone to idolatry than, for example, im- 
ages and relics, the lack of an established consecration ritual and the dis- 
cord within the more and less ceremonial factions of the Church of England 
could make the church building a subject of discourses on idolatry. Its status 
remained undefined and, consequently, subject to both personal preference 
and the religious and political turmoil of the century. Following the Civil 
War iconoclasm, John Standish (d. 1687), who was chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles 11 and James 11, preached at the reopening of the Temple Church 
in London in 1682, and openly denounced the parliamentary destructions 
which had taken place in that church under the warrant of Westminster 
Assembly.!?° Standish also warned that 


to imagine Wood and Stone capable of receiving the least Impression 
of the Divine Image, the darkest resemblance of his Infinite Perfections, 
were the ready way to idolatry ... They are a little too superstitious, who 
will allow the Church to be no longer an holy place, than whilst the Saints 
are in it; as if they carried way the Holiness thereof home with them. Ye 
know, all men stand bare in the Chamber of Presence, though the King be 
absent; how much more reason then have we to express our humility and 
subjection to the supreme MAJESTY of Heaven, who is never absent, but 
always present here, even in the Intervals of his daily Service.!7! 


Some preachers even complained that it was one of Satan’s temptations to 
turn the avoidance of superstition into sacrilege. 


God allows, yea, requires such Places to be Chosen and Sanctified, or 
solemnly set apart for his publick Worship, to the Honour of his Name. 
Among the many gross Conceptions, which the Temptations of Satan 
suggest, or the Impulse of a deluded Imagination frames, concerning 
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Almighty God, there is scarce any which more detracts from him, than 
that of those, who, to avoid Superstition, turn unmannerly and profane.!22 


The consecration and subsequent relative holiness of a church should not 
be compared to the Roman Catholic superstitious adoration of images, 
shrines, and buildings, which were expressly forbidden by God in the second 
Commandment. Despite these idolatrous acts, a church building was not wor- 
shipped in itself, but became part of the reverence due to God’s service in the 
‘beauty of holiness.’ According to the ceremonialists (Laudian or High Church 
partisans), this was partially shown in the reverence given to things and places 
set apart for God’s service. As long as this reverence served God and not the 
object itself, they did not call it idolatry. 


... we regard them in proportion as they are more or less nearly related 
to him; yet there is no worshipping of a Creature, no felonious depriv- 
ing God of any Part of his Glory; for his Glory is much encreas’d by our 
comely, our decent Behaviour towards Things devoted to him.!23 


This view was obviously not shared by Puritans or Dissenters. In his trea- 
tise The Holiness of Times, Places and People under the Jewish and Christian 
Dispensations Considerd and Compard (1738), the Dissenter Isaac Watts reject- 
ed the relative holiness of churches and the consecration ritual on the grounds 
that under Gospel, God had abolished sacred places as types of Christ while 
men could not confer holiness on their particular initiatives. 


Prop.v. “When God was pleased to put an End to this Jewish Dispensation, 
and all that typical Scheme of Worship, with its Forms and Ceremonies, 
by the coming of the Messiah, he put an End also to all the Holiness 
of Places.” ... It must be confessed indeed, that some of the Forms of 
Expression which have been used in Consecrations, and apply’d to 
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new-erected Chapels and Churches in our Nation, do carry too evident 
Airs or Appearances of Superstition, as tho’ Men could put Holiness into 
them.!2+ 


A century after the actual ceremony had taken place, Watts still illustrates his 
case by referring to the Laudian consecration ceremony of St Katherine Cree, 
London, as popish, superstitious, and potentially dangerous for the Church of 
England. Those who pretend otherwise are traitors and the rituals they use, 
conjured. 


But we suppose that these Things were some of the Relicks of the Popish 
Religion that were not quite swept away when the Reformation brought 
in better Christianity. How few wise Men are there amongst all our 
Brethren in the national Church that would now-a-days approve of the 
ridiculous Ceremonies, Rites and Gestures whereby Archbishop Laud 
heretofore consecrated Creed Church ...?!25 


At Laud’s trial the consecration of St Katherine’s church had been condemned 
as popish, Jewish, ridiculous, and absurd. As a consequence of God’s omnipo- 
tence, one place could not be made holier than another. 


All the earth is the Lords and is present in all places, hearing the Petitions 
of them that call upon him in faith. Therefore Bishops, which thinke with 
their conjured water, to make one place more holy than the rest, are no 
better than the Jewes, deceiving the people and teaching that onely to be 
holy, which they have censed, crossed, oyled, and breathed upon.!26 


Thus the major concern with idolatry was that it was a perversion of instru- 
ments of worship and devotion, which rendered the sacred visible or created 
a separation between the sacred and the profane. This concern is especially 
addressed by Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99) in his Discourse Concerning the 
Idolatry Practised in the Church of Rome (1672). When discussing idolatry in 
the Roman Catholic adoration of the Host—the visible presence of Christ in 
transubstantiation—Stillingfleet emphasizes that the question of true wor- 
ship is not “whether the person of Christ, visibly appearing to us in any place, 


124 Watts, The Holiness and Consecration of Places of Worship, 112, 119. 
125 Watts, The Holiness and Consecration of Places of Worship, 120. 
126 Prynne, Canterburies Doome, 116. 
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ought to have divine honor given to him.”!?” Christ should be worshipped in 
every place, visibly or not. Believing that Christ is present is not the same as 
seeing him. Due reverence and veneration in accordance to his majesty are, 
however, required. 

The abolition of the instruments of religion—as a precaution against 
idolatry—and thus of these marks of separation easily led to, or was perceived 
as, irreligious behavior and sacrilege. 


3 Conclusion 


Discourses on idolatry and holiness were published throughout the century 
and show a remarkable continuity between the early and late periods. The op- 
posing religious forces had recourse to the same arguments. These discourses 
reflect, in a general sense, the concerns that occurred in consecration sermons. 
They try to set the boundaries between sacrilege and idolatry and to define 
holiness. There are many references to Scripture and early Christianity. The 
texts hold that holiness accorded to persons and objects is a state of separation 
rather than of adoration. This separation induces a special service and rever- 
ence towards God whom the church is dedicated to. Once it leads to devotion 
towards the building, it should be considered as idolatry. 


[T]hat by Holiness at large, the Scripture meaneth a state of separation 
and singularity, whereby one thing is distinguished from others of the 
same rank, and is advanced in dignity and excellence above them.... and 
is severed into a singular condition, above the common condition of 
things of the same order, then it is said to be Holy; and that state of singu- 
larity is, in the language and sense of Scripture, Holiness.!28 


If there was a real battle of forces with the sacredness of the church build- 
ing at stake, sacred space was able to succeed in enduring itself. Moreover, 
it acquired a particular, even architectural, shape. Metaphors and literary 


127 Edward Stillingfleet, A Discourse Concerning the Idolatry Practised in the Church of Rome, 
and the Hazard of Salvation in the Communion of It: in Answer to Some Papers of a Revolted 
Protestant. Wherein a Particular Account Is Given of the Fanaticisms and Divisions of that 
Church (London: Printed by Robert Whie for Henry Mortlock at the sign of the Phoenix 
and at the White Hart, 1672), 101-3. 

128 Edward Pelling, A Practical Discourse Concerning Holiness: Wherein is Shewed the Nature, 
the Possibility, the Degrees and Necessity of Holiness Together with the Means of Acquiring 
and Perfecting It (London: Printed for W. Rogers, 1645), 4. 
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references to the Bible constructed an imaginary sacred building shared by all, 
precisely because these referents also served the iconoclastic case. Eventually, 
the presence of the sacred was generally accepted, and the causes for rever- 
ence or idolatry shifted from the building to man’s own weakness and his de- 
pendence on the sensory realm. 

Consecration sermons and the contemporary sources that put them into a 
broader perspective have clearly showed a continuing endeavor to maintain 
the sacred in English society as well as to distinguish it from idolatry and su- 
perstition. Sacredness was indeed an issue with broad social implications that 
were not confined to the Church. The fact that sacredness was such a wide- 
spread topic had as a consequence that, even at periods when the sacred was 
heavily contested, it was never totally banned. On the contrary, sacredness re- 
mained active in different parts and layers of political, religious, and popular 
culture throughout our period of study. It manifested itself not only in debates, 
but also in performative and material issues. The borders of the sacred fluctu- 
ated according to various religious convictions and situations over the century, 
shaping the discourse and form of sacred space. If, for all but extremists, sacred 
space was necessary for divine worship; the architectural forms shaping a sa- 
cred place remained heavily debated and undefined. The question of the role 
of architecture in devotion was addressed repeatedly: should a sacred place 
merely be decent and offer a place purposely separated for worship or should it 
be magnificent and instrumental in devotion and the glory of God? The answer 
to these questions not only depends on the status of “Christ’s real presence” in 
the church, but also on the performativity of sacred space and architecture in 
the devotee’s religious experience. Idolatry, sacrilege, and esthetics soon be- 
came primary concerns for English church architecture. It is thus important to 
map these debates relating to the esthetics of objects and places of worship, in 
order to indicate whether they fit into a more general and gradually evolving 
esthetic theory and conception of sacred space. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Sense Perception and the Performativity of 
Architecture 


The church as sacred space played an important role in the Church of England, 
its liturgy and worship. As we have discussed in the previous chapter, this 
role was frequently and fiercely debated and had immediate repercussions 
on church architecture: buildings were defaced of their ornamentation, re- 
decorated, and the liturgical space was arranged and rearranged according to 
the various religious opinions. This chapter draws upon the sermons’ concern 
that these ideas pertaining to the church building as a sacred space not only 
had architectural implications as a result of liturgical requirements and the 
doctrine of the Church of England; but that church architecture was also con- 
sidered in relation to its influence on the devotees’ sensory experiences during 
public worship. 

The aim of this chapter is to gain an insight into the performativity of the 
church building in the Stuart period and the role and importance attributed 
to architecture in a religious context. I understand performativity as the role of 
the architectural environment in the edification of the believer. In the period 
of study, sensory impressions were considered to have an impact on the act 
of devotion, be it in a positive or negative way, thus being stimulating or de- 
ceptive. This impact stemmed from the close relation that was established be- 
tween sense experience, artistic production, and moral values, or between the 
ethics and esthetics of devotion. English esthetic theories inseparably linked 
human tempers with morality and the arts, while religious texts put forward 
the moral and ethical connotations of church architecture. 

Sermons preached at the consecration of churches reveal in surprising de- 
tail how ideas about sense perception interact with devotion. The role of the 
beholder and the interaction of the worshipper with church architecture are 
addressed. A majority of the consecration sermons examine, for instance, how 
the degree of architectural splendor affects worshippers in their devotional 
exercises, and what role architecture plays in idolatry or religious edification. 
The church building becomes a sensory fact with an acknowledged impact on 
the beholder. This impact is explained in concepts in which ethics and esthet- 
ics are intertwined, such as simplicity, decency, comeliness, and magnificence. 
Architectural and moral qualities are explicitly linked through the bias of wor- 
shippers’ religious interpretation of the built environment. 
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When touching upon the esthetic realm of the early modern Church of 
England, the sermons not only refer to theological literature, but also draw 
upon concepts reminiscent of early modern philosophy in order to explain 
assumptions about sensations, and how the senses could mediate between 
the physical and the metaphysical world. Hence, in this chapter, I will ana- 
lyze relevant passages from the sermons by reading them within the context 
of contemporary theories on epistemology, perception theory, morality, early 
esthetics, and rhetoric of the arts. I will use these theories to examine how 
an object such as the church building was perceived in the sermons and how 
architecture could act as an agent to stimulate devotional exercise. In other 
words, early modern philosophy helps us understand how architecture could 
be used for religious edification, and how it could play a role in devotion other 
than purely as a liturgical setting. Finally, references to rhetoric (making the 
hearers see) and especially the way classical rhetoric was used in early mod- 
ern architecture will help lay bare the architectural strategies at work in the 
church buildings. 


1 The Devotee’s Sensory Impressions 


The sermons rarely characterize church buildings—if at all—by giving an ex- 
tensive architectural description. Instead, they focus on the nature and degree 
of the decoration and its impact on the worshipper by means of generic es- 
thetic references and common religious metaphors. This degree of decoration 
is described by a limited set of esthetic notions, which include simplicity or 
sobriety, comeliness, gloriousness, magnificence, loftiness, sumptuousness, 
and stateliness. 

According to John Rogers, a clergyman who was quoted in Samuel Johnson’s 
(1709-84) dictionary, simplicity and sobriety refer to the “most serious,”! the 
essential, but also to the freedom from inordinate passions.* When describing 
architecture, simplicity and sobriety mean great and pure structures without 
superfluous ornamentation. It is interesting to note that in the glossary ac- 
companying his anthology on English Renaissance literary texts, Brian Vickers 
defines superstitious as a synonym for excessive and superfluous.? Comeliness 


1 Brian Vickers, English Renaissance Literary Criticism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003), 642. 

2 Samuel Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language (Dublin: Printed by C.W. Jones, 1768, 
3rd edition), soc-soF. 

3 Vickers, English Renaissance Literary Criticism, 643. 
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refers to “appropriate decorum”* according to God's special presence and ser- 
vice, his grace, beauty, and dignity, while for Francis Bacon (1561-1626), glori- 
ousness referred to something ostentatious or boastful. The poet Alexander 
Pope (1688-1744) associated it with the noble, the excellent, the illustrious, 
and the splendid. Over the century, the glorious also began to include magnifi- 
cence and loftiness, or “the exalted and the sublime,” all referring to God’s glory 
and requiring appropriate architecture that should exalt devout experiences 
and the elevation of sentiment. Finally, sumptuousness and stateliness reflect 
God’s omnipotence and omnipresence by scale and dignity, as princely palaces 
do for earthly rulers.® 

It transpires that all these terms and categories are generic. Even if they 
describe architectural ornamentation, they do not imply artistic or stylistic 
requirements. As Merritt pointed out, the meanings of these words and catego- 
ries could also differ according to the preacher’s religious opinion and referred 
to qualitative rather than quantitative degrees of elaboration and decorum.® 
Hence, they point to an effect or affect that has to be achieved and position the 
discussion on church architecture in the much broader debate on practices 
of good worship, since concerns with religion and the outward senses clearly 
derived from the fear of idolatry. 

This becomes most explicit in Protestant Reformers’ sermons preached in 
times of intense church refurbishment. Dyke, Brinsley, and Hall unanimous- 
ly condemn the explicit appeal to the senses found within Roman Catholic 
churches, but encouraged ‘comeliness’ and ‘the decent beautifying’ of church- 
es while retaining the emphasis upon the spoken word and the true doctrine.’ 
Laudians, on the other hand, understood something totally different by beauti- 
fication, seemliness, and comeliness. The provision of richly decorated church 
interiors and ornaments was equally ideologically charged and had to place a 
special emphasis on the separateness of the church building as a holy space.® 

Idolatry, sacrilege, and esthetics are ever-occurring elements in the dis- 
cussion on the role and status of the church building and its ornaments with 


4 Vickers, English Renaissance Literary Criticism, 631. 

See also entries in Johnson, A Dictionary. 

6 Julia F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 955, 956. 

7 John Brinsley, The Glorie of the Latter Temple Greater Then of the Former. Opened in a Sermon 
Preached at the Consecration or Restitution of the Parish Church of Flixton in the Island of 
Lovingland in the County of Suffolke, Being Sometimes the Mother-Church of East-Angles. 
n. March. 1630 (London: Printed for Robert Bird, 1631), 6, u, 12, 18. Ieremiah Dyke, Sermon 
Dedicatory. Preached at the Consecration of the Chappell of Epping in Essex. October, 28. 1622 
(London: Printed by I.D. for Nathanael Newbery, 1623), 5, 9, 10. 

8 Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians,” 956, 957. 
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regard to the ethics of worship. It is thus important to map these debates re- 
lating to the esthetics of worship, in order to indicate whether they fit into a 
more general and gradually changing esthetic theory and conception of the 
sacred space. 

In the eyes of the English Reformers, idolatry was closely associated, if not 
synonymous with, the ‘popish’ Church. Re-establishing the ‘true’ worship of 
early Christianity meant sweeping away all errors of the ‘false’ Church. This 
included banning the worship of pictures and images, as prohibited in the Ten 
Commandments. Even though ornaments and, to some extent images, were 
reintroduced several times in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
problem of idolatry remained.° As late as in 1714 for instance, a sermon dis- 
pute occurred between Thomas Barlow and Richard Welton (1671/2-1726) on 
the occasion of the erection of an altarpiece in Whitechapel. Welton’s Church- 
Ornament without Idolatry Vindicated (1714), is a plea for the use of ornaments 
(both decoration and paintings) in churches, as they “take the mind from infe- 
rior objects ... the soul receives impressions thro’ senses.”!° For his opponent, 
Barlow, images remained treacherous when used in a devotional context. 

This continuing fear of idolatry can explain why the intertwining of moral 
and esthetic qualities is a key feature in consecration sermons. Moral and es- 
thetic notions are interchanged in the same way as the concepts of Church and 
church. Besides order, unity, and decency, which apply to both the institution 
and the building, the degrees of ornament heavily draw upon an analogy with 
ethics. This analogy recalls the Elizabethan homilies, where architectural orna- 
ments are deemed opposed to the moral concepts of ‘purity’ and ‘sincerity’ of 
early Christian worship. 

More importantly, these moral connotations of esthetic categories are 
firmly rooted in some of the fundamental sixteenth-century concepts sur- 
rounding the polemic between the Reformed Church and ‘popery’ as polar- 
ized opposites. In her study on the foundations of the English Reformation, 
Catherine Davies organizes these principles along the lines of the dichotomy 
between true and false religion, between the Church of Christ and that of the 
antichrist." True religion was characterized by light, the spiritual, order, and 


9 See Clare Haynes, Pictures and Popery, Art and Religion in England, 1660-1760 (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2006), for the use of painting and sculpture in English churches in the long 
eighteenth century. 

10 Haynes, Pictures and Popery, 126. 

11 This dichotomy was created by Edwardian Reformers such as John Bale with The Image 
of Both Churches, Antwerp 1545, London 1548; or also John Hooper and Thomas Cranmer. 
The core of the theory was still current in the first decades of the seventeenth century 
and would remain a point of reference for the studied period. Clare Haynes in Pictures 
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the godly. The false religion is considered obscure (darkness), carnal (based 
on externals), and leading to confusion and the ungodly. Those dichotomies 
explained, for example, the fallacy of transubstantiation. Belief in transub- 
stantiation, was the result of a ‘carnal, hence sensory, assumption of the 
Last Supper. This doctrine was perceived as false and entangling, as it confused 
sign with what is signified.!? On all levels of devotion and worship—including 
the instrumental level, for example that of the church building—there was a 
clear attempt to distinguish the purity, unity, and order of the godly from the 
pride, idle, chaos, and worldly desires of the ungodly. However, how this was 
to be translated into architecture remained unclear. As Haynes says in relation 
to religious art: “The scholarship deployed in the Church of England to identify 
and defend its position as the ‘true church’ was formidable and often informed 
by a deep spirituality, but in the absence of a single, authoritative account of 
the primitive church, consensus was impossible.”!* 

Nevertheless, all preachers whose voices are heard in this study agreed that 
one of the main functions of a church was to provide a decent setting for pub- 
lic worship (and liturgy), in order to lead the worshippers towards salvation. 
The conformity of the building enforces public worship and even provides 
order in society by preventing schism in the national Church. The desola- 
tion of the sanctuary, on the other hand, ultimately leads to the destruction 
of the national Church and, consequently, of the nation. In analogy with John 
Hooper (1495-1555)—bishop of Gloucester and Worcester under Edward vı 
and Protestant martyr under Mary 1—who in 1547 defined the etymological 
origin of ‘idol’ as signifying affliction and rebellion, Bisse, a staunch defender 
of the 1711 national church building campaign, refers to the Civil War, the tyr- 
anny of Cromwell and the mid-seventeenth-century iconoclasm that scourged 
England and her Church." These devastations, which were motivated by a fear 
of idolatry, not only destroyed the church buildings but also the nation. 


and Popery identifies anti-Catholicism as one of the prime movers in the discussion on 
religious images in the long eighteenth century. 

12 Catherine Davies, A Religion of the Word, the Defence of the Reformation in the Reign of 
Edward VI (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2002), 38. 

13 Davies, A Religion of the Word, 22-25. 

14 Quoted from Haynes, Pictures and Popery, 109, 110. 

15 John Hooper, A Declaration of Christ and of His Office (Zurich: Augustijne Fries, 1547), 
Eiij verso: “The great and excellent clerk 4 Lactantius Firmianus crieth Lactantius so 
out against images, that he saith there can be no true against religion where they be. 
Tertullian 5, De Corona Militis*, judgeth the same. The law of God doth not only con- 
demn images. the use of them in the church, and these holy doctors; but as also the name 
of an image declareth it to be abomination. Read all the scripture, and in every place 
where thou findest this word, ezeb 1, idol or image, it signifieth either affliction, rebellion, 
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Yet by surveying the History of its Revolutions, the wisest are forc’d, as 
the best are ready, to acknowledge, that our National Strength is found- 
ed on the Stability of our Church. And this Acknowledgment, which is 
collected from History, is confirm’d by that standing Character, which 
God himself gives of his Sanctuary: That as in regard to its Beauty, it is 
the Desire of our Eyes; so in regard to its Security, it is the Excellency of 
our Strength.16 


‘Beauty’, ‘order’ and ‘strength’ are to be interpreted as esthetic and moral qual- 
ities. The opposite to order and strength would be considered as potentially 
dangerous, being contrary to conformity and unity, which were the bulwarks 
of the Church against schism and popery. If simplicity and order were gen- 
erally accepted as one of the strengths of the Reformed Church, the ques- 
tion is raised of how beauty expressed in terms of richness and magnificence 
has been reintroduced and accepted as something positive. A possible an- 
swer is found in the symbolic and performative qualities of the ornament. It 
is the glory of God, as well as the persuasive quality of the ornament, which 
produces its moral qualities. This analogy is expressed by the concept of the 
‘beauty of holiness, one of the key phrases of the Church of England’s liturgy. 
Inspired by Psalm 96: 9 “O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness” the 
concept expresses the honor of God in all his glory. Although the concept has 
been mainly associated with the Laudian and High Church references to cer- 
emonialism and magnificence, it also embraces the more generally applied 
requirements of comeliness, decency, and order.!” As such, the concept can be 
broadened to include ideas advanced by the Elizabethan theologian Richard 
Hooker, in his Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity: Eight Books—one of the first 
major works in the fields of theology, philosophy, and political thought to be 
written in English. The fourth and fifth books of which chapters 11 to 17 in the 
latter deal with the status and ceremonies relating to churches, put forward 
the idea of comeliness as an appropriate setting for worship, and even con- 
sidered sumptuousness in order to worship God in the ‘beauty of holiness.’ 
Hooker pleads for the use of some ceremonies as a via media between the 


sorrow, tristes, travail or pain, or else the wicked muck and mammon of the world, or the 
thing that always provoketh the ire of God.’ Thomas Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of 
Building Churches. A Sermon Preach at the Opening of the Church of St. Marie in the Town 
and County of Southampton on Christmas-Day 170 (London: Printed for Henry Clements, 
1712), 14. 

16 Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches, 14. 

17 Graham Parry, The Arts of the Anglican Counter-reformation, Glory, Laud and Honour 
(Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2006), 6. 
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Church of Rome and the Reformed Churches, based upon the assumption 
that attire belongs to the service of God. The same idea applies to the church 
itself. Hooker’s work was to remain influential in the further developments of 
the Church of England.!8 


11 The Historical Argument 
In order to illustrate the tension between the esthetic and religious perception 
of church architecture and its ornamentation, consecration sermons common- 
ly use three types of arguments: historical ones, juxtapositions with Roman 
Catholicism, and the comparison of artificial and spiritual beauty. As with 
other discussions relating to churches, they commonly refer to biblical sacred 
places such as the Tabernacle or Solomon’s Temple, but also to eschatological 
models such as the apocalyptic whore or the antichrist and the Church as the 
living temple of God. Except for the extreme Puritan factions, all confessions, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, describe churches in very similar terms. For 
instance, churches are referred to as refoundations of the Temple of Solomon, 
the second Temple erected as a permanent shrine to the Ark of the Covenant, 
or as prefigurations of the Heavenly Jerusalem, alternatively depicted as the 
bride clothed in fine linen, bright and pure or as the perfect city built of gems 
and gold.’ This body of metaphors is, of course, shared by all Christians, 
since it is embedded in the Bible and early Christian literature.?° 

As we mentioned in Chapter 2, the Temple of Jerusalem and early Christian- 
ity are the most commonly used historical examples. Consecration sermons 
also discuss the Temple's architecture and its moral implications. These com- 
ponents are necessary to create mechanisms of meaning and perception of 
church architecture. Using the Temple as a referent, however, creates not only 
opportunities, but also complexities. A continuous tension dominates the di- 
vergent stances within the Church of England. The Temple can serve as the di- 
vinely inspired model of splendor and magnificence represented by Solomon’s 
Temple, but can also be considered as one of Satan’s false tricks to mislead 


18 Isaac Walton, ed., The Works of that Learned and Judicious Divine, Mr. Richard Hooker, Eight 
Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Compleated by his Own Manuscripts. Dedicated 
to the King’s most Excellent Majesty Charles II. (Dublin: Printed for J. Hyde in Dames 
Street, 1724), 147-53. William J. Kirkby, ed., Richard Hooker and the English Reformation 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2004). 

19 Fora topology of this imagery, see for instance Yjrö Hirn, The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the 
Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church (London: Macmilan, 1958). Maarten Delbeke and 
Anne-Françoise Morel, “Metaphors in Action: Early Modern Church Buildings as Spaces 
of Knowledge,’ Architectural History, 53 (2010): 100. 

20 Dominique Iogna-Prat, La Maison Dieu. Une histoire monumentale de l’Eglise au Moyen 
Age (Paris: Seuil, 2006). 
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mankind embodied in Herod’s Temple. Alternatively, Solomon’s Temple is put 
forward in defense of rich and stately church architecture, while the Temple 
under Herod underlines the deceptive qualities of richly decorated buildings. 
The early sermons in particular oppose Calvinist and Laudian opinions about 
church architecture and capitalize on the dichotomy of the Temple architec- 
ture. The richness of the architecture was approved of as a way to honor God, 
even though the magnificence was dismissed as the instigator of superfluous 
materialism. 


.. there is a material, and a spiritual house: in the one, Solomon's, 
Zerubbabel’s, such piles as this; in the other, ... congregations that profess 
the Name of Christ. One of these was a figure of the other; the material 
under the Law, of the spiritual, under the Gospel.... As the first house, 
which was material, was a figure of the second, which is spiritual; so the 
glory of that material, was a figure of the glory of this spiritual.... Now 
the Prophet desires to draw their eyes from the stone and timber, to the 
spiritual inside of the Evangelical Church; shewing the glory of this latter 
house, to exceed the former. Some gross interpreters have looked with 
Jewish eyes upon the outward fabric, which was threefold: ... Solomon's 
sumptuous and magnificent, Zerubbabel’s mean and homely; Herod’s, 
rich and majestical.?! 


According to the Calvinistic Bishop Joseph Hall,2* who nevertheless was toler- 
ant in “matters indifferent” and opposed to iconoclastic demolitions during 
the Civil War, ceremonialists and Laudians drifted away from true devotion 


21 Joseph Hall, “Sermon XII The Glory of the Later House: Sermon Preached at the 
Reconcilement of the Happily Restored and Reedified Chapel of the Right Honourable, 
the Earl of Exeter, in His House of St. John’s, on Stephen’s Day, 1623,” in The Works of the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Joseph Hall, D.D. Successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich: 
Now First Collected with Some Account of His Life and Sufferings Written by Himself, ed. 
Josiah Pratt (London: Printed by C. Whittingham, 1808), vol. 5, 194. 

22 Joseph Hall was bishop of Norwich, religious writer, and satirist. Through the influence 
of his mother, Hall received a Puritan education and he adhered to Calvinist theol- 
ogy throughout his life. He tried to formulate compromise positions between Puritans, 
Calvinists, and Arminians. His Via Media (1626) is an attempt to arbitrate in the mount- 
ing dispute between Calvinists and Arminians. By representing the Anglican church as 
an ideal mean between the extremes of radical nonconformity and Roman Catholicism, 
he sought to formulate a compromise position. During the Civil War, Hall proceeded 
as a bishop to Norwich where both the cathedral and the bishop’s private chapel were 
besieged by iconoclasts, whom he strongly opposed. See: Richard A. McCabe, “Hall, 
Joseph (1574-1656), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/11976. 
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in their materialist assumption that the biblical description of the Temple’s 
sumptuous architecture was a guideline by which to build magnificent church- 
es. Laudians and later on High Churchmen claimed that Solomon’s Temple was 
a built prototype, ordered by and dedicated to God. Many of their sermons 
draw a parallel between the Temple and their own parish church, proposing 
the Temple’s history and architecture as a scriptural fiat for constructing state- 
ly churches. 


Solomon had no such mean and derogating Thoughts, as to imagin the 
Temple proportionable to God’s Immensity and greatness ... All that 
Solomon designed by rearing up such a noble Fabrick upon Mount Zion, 
was only that he and the People of Israel might have a Place for Solemn 
and divine Worship, suitable to the Honour of God’s Majesty and to 
which they might have recourse ...2% 


Opponents, however, argue that the magnificent architecture ordained by God 
was part of a ceremonial Jewish worship which had ultimately ended in sin 
and in the final destruction of the Temple. Furthermore, God had proclaimed 
the ‘latter Temple’ or Herod’s Temple more glorious than Solomon’s, not refer- 
ring to the sumptuous architecture, but to the presence of Christ in it.?4 This 
second point is made, for instance, at the consecration of the parish church 
in Flixton, near Manchester (1630), when the Puritan Brinsley condemned the 
richness of Herod’s Temple as a work of Satan, which diverted the thoughts of 
the worshippers by means of external beauty. 


That the eyes of the Iewes being dazled with this outward pompe and 
glory they might looke no further, but that their thoughts might here- 
by be wholly taken off from looking for, or longing after the promised 
Messias. And if so, then was this cost bestowed upon this last Temple, 
rather a profanation then an adorning of it.25 


23 Richard Burd, Two Sermons Preached on the 3d. and 6th Sundays after the Opening of the 
New Chappel of St James’s Westminster. The First on the 18th. Day of October, the Second on 
the 8th Day of November 1702 (London: Printed for Sam Keble at the Turks Head, 1702), 
34, 35- 

24 Sampson Price, The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, by 
the Example of Our Saviour. A Sermon Preached in the Chappell at the Free-Schoole in 
Shrewsbury. The 10. Day of September, Anno Dom. 1617. At the Consecration of the Chappell, 
by the Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield (London: 
Imprinted by B:A: for Richard Meighen, 1618), 21-5. Brinsley, The Glorie of the Latter 
Temple. 

25 Brinsley, The Glorie of the Latter Temple, 12. 
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Referring to Solomon's Temple, Brinsley urges the community to repair and 
adorn the places of worship, stressing that beauty, glory, and decency on the 
outside (the building) require the same on the inside (the worshipper’s dispo- 
sition) in order to be lawful and acceptable. 


1.2 The Attractiveness of the Roman Catholic Whore’ 

The Temple of Solomon and the churches built under Constantine were com- 
monly used as examples of stately and magnificent architecture, built in 
accordance with God and during periods when religion was still pure and ex- 
emplary; but magnificent (baroque) contemporary Roman Catholic churches 
were often subject to a less favorable judgment. Their sumptuous architecture 
was, certainly by the end of the century, seen as a powerful means by which to 
persuade people to convert to the Roman Catholic confession. Preaching at the 
opening of the parish church of Isleworth, Middlesex, Williams linked the lack 
of gravity and decorum in church architecture with the indecent behavior of 
some of the members of the congregation at service. Decency, order, appropri- 
ate behavior, and laudable decorum make divine service and religion attractive 
as they become outward signs of God’s majesty and solemnity. 


But ought it not to be confessed, (amongst Friends at least) that if we 
look into the generality of the Congregation, there is not that Decency 
and Order, that Gravity and laudable Decorum, that outward Beauty of 
Holiness, that is to be observed amongst those whose Doctrine is yet so 
scandalously corrupted with the Traditions of Men, and their Worship 
defil’d and over-run with the unsufferable Weeds of Superstitious and 
Idolatrous Innovations.... There is not that Uniformity and Exactness of 
Behaviour in our Churches, which becomes the Majesty and Solemnity 
of God’s Worship, as we could wish for: Insomuch that if an Infidel-Spy 
should drop into one of our Congregations, and see with what Indecency 
and Indevotion some behave... if he were to choose his Religion, he 
would hardly make ours his choice ...26 


This quote from a High Church sermon preached in 1707, closely resembles 
an explanation Archbishop Laud had given in the 1630s when proposing his 
ceremonial changes: “And this I have observed.... That no one thing hath 
made conscientious men more wearing in their own minds, or more apt to be 


26 Charles Williams, A Sermon Preach‘ at the Opening of the New Church in Isleworth, in the 
County of Middlesex, Upon the Second Day of March, 1706/7 (London: Printed for William 
Hawes at the Bible and Rose, 1707), 22. 
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drawn aside from the sincerity of religion professed in the Church of England, 
than the want of uniform and decent order in too many churches of the 
kingdom ...”2” In 1614 the English Catholic publisher John Heigham (c. 1568- 
1632) suggested that the austerity of Protestant worship provided a motive for 
conversion to Catholicism.?® 

Over the course of the century, Catholicism was indeed considered as a 
more fertile ground for art and architecture than Protestantism. The auster- 
ity of Protestant worship resulted not only from fear of idolatry, but also as 
the result of the total rejection of artistic liberty in representing religious sub- 
jects. In her study, Haynes has identified Protestant guidelines for religious art: 
“there should only be plain readings of the Bible with very little licence, or 
scope for probability, using either the painter’s own invention or traditional 
iconography.’*° Transposed to architecture, it was observed that the artifice 
of the Roman Catholic churches dazzled its beholders, while plain buildings 
reflecting the purity of religion seemed less attractive. Of course, the Roman 
Catholic ‘pomp’ was not considered an expression of true devotion, but based 
on trickery as ‘popish Roman Catholic worship’ was described as a sensual reli- 
gion based on sheer outward glory. The Puritan preacher Dyke, who preached 
at Epping in 1622, went as far as to compare Rome and her Church with a whore 
who distracts and deceives through the senses. 


She is deckt with gold, and precious stones: so are her Churches, her 
Images, her Idols, all gloriously adorned to set foorth an outward maiesty 
to sense: ... abomination and the filthinesse of fornication.... All is but the 
Whores garish habite to catch carnall eyes.° 


The metaphorical comparison of Roman Catholic church architecture with 
the whore of Babylon is not gratuitous. Saint John the Divine describes her 
in Revelation 17-19 as great, mysterious, and decked in gold but, even so, the 
mother of harlots and of the abominations of the earth.’ John wrote in a time 


27 William Laud, quoted in Kenneth Fincham and Nicolas Tyacke, Altars Restored, The 
Changing Face of English Religious Worship, 1547-c. 1700 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 136. 

28  Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, 136. 

29 Haynes, Pictures and Popery, 3, 92, 93. 

30 Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory, 9. 

31 Saint John the Divine, Revelation 17: 1-6: “Come hither: I will show unto thee the judg- 
ment of the great whore that sitteth upon many waters / with whom the kings of the 
earths have committed fornication ... / So he carried me away in the spirit into the wil- 
derness: and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet-colored beast, full of names of blasphemy, 
having seven heads and ten horns. / And the woman was arrayed in purple and scarlet 
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of persecution to give courage to his fellow Christians. He clearly wrote from 
a deeply anti-Roman point of view, which is echoed in early modern England. 
According to Christian exegetes, the Babylonic whore was Rome in the time 
of early Christian persecution: the big powerful city on the river, built on 
seven hills where between AD go and 95 Domitian (r. 81-96) had persecuted 
Christian martyrs. She was thus commonly associated with evil, Satan, and the 
antichrist.3 From the earliest interpretations onwards, the apocalypse should 
therefore be engaged in attacks on contemporary aberrations, heresies, and 
schisms. During the Reformation, Luther and Calvin had explicitly denounced 
the pope and the Roman Catholic Church as the seat of the antichrist and the 
harlot of Babylon.?3 Also in England, the apocalypse became important in 
explaining Reformation.3* According to millenarian theory, for example, the 
antichrist would be denounced. The high Middle Ages corresponded with the 
high days of superstitious practices, idolatry, popish usurpation, and the reign 
of the antichrist while the True Church hid in wilderness. ‘The beast’ received 
its wound at Protestant Reformation and would be destroyed in the near 


color, and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand full of abominations and filthiness of / her fornication: / and upon her forehead was 
a name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS 
AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. / And I saw the woman drunken with the 
blood of the saints and with the blood of the martyrs / of Jesus / And when I saw her, I 
wondered with great admiration.” 

32 Ulrike Sals, Die Biographie der “Hure Babylon’; Studien zur Intertextualitét der 
Babylon-Texte in der Bibel (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 76, 77. Bernard McGinn, “Early 
Apocalypticism: the Ongoing Debate,’ in The Apocalypse in English Renaissance Thought 
and Literature, eds. Patrides Constantinos and Joseph Wittreich (Ittaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1984), 23. 

33 Jaroslav Pelikan, “Some Use of Apocalypse in the Magisterial Reformers,’ in The 
Apocalypse, eds. Patrides and Wittreich, 82-6. 

34 John Bale, The Image of Both Churches after the Most Wonderfull and Heavenly Revelation 
of Sainct Iohn the Evangelist (London: by Thomas East, 1570, 2nd edn.). John Foxe, Actes 
and Monuments of these Latter and Perilous Dayes Touching Upon Matters of the Church, 
Wherein are Comprehended and Described the Great Persecutions (and) Horrible Troubles, 
that Have Bene Wrought and Practised by the Romishe Prelates ... (London: by Iohn Day, 
1563). Arthur Dent, The Ruine of Rome. Or an Exposition Upon the Whole Revelation Werein 
is Plainely Shewed and Proved, that the Popish Religion, Together with All the Power and 
Authority of Rome, shall Ebbe and Decay Still More and More Troughout all the Churches 
of Europe, and Come to an Utter Overthrow Even in this Life, Before the End of the World. 
Written Especially for the Comfort of Protestants and the Daunting of Papists, Seminary 
Priests, Iesuites Cursed Rabble (London: Printed by William Iaggard for Simon Walterson 
and Richard Banckworth, 1607). John Milton, Of Reformation Touching Church-discipline 
in England and the Causes that Hitherto have Hindred it. Two Books, Written to a Friend 
(London: Printed for Thomas Underhill, 1641). 
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future.35 Once ‘the beast’ and ‘the whore of Babylon’ were destroyed, the path 
would be paved for the Second Coming of Christ.36 


1.3 Artificial and Spiritual Beauty 
Careful not to be caught by the trap of the ‘Roman Catholic whore, most 
preachers also realized that only very few were capable of reaching spiritual 
beauty without some sensory assistance. Help from the senses and the pas- 
sions, even in religious exercise, was assumed to be inherent to the mortal state 
of human beings. As humans are instructed by both senses and the soul, they 
also remain subject to material impulses and means of devotion. For Thomas 
Mangey (1628-74),3” preaching at the consecration of Holy Trinity Church 
in Sunderland (1719), this was one of the reasons why decent and adorned 
churches were still required: “The Senses and the imagination must go along 
with the Spirit and Understanding in true Devotion; nor are we thoroughly 
spiritual in our religious Affections as not to find some Benefit from sensible 
Objects and Representations.”3& 

Gaskarth who contributed a lot to the repair of All Hallows in London 
where he was the vicar, stated that the experience of a decent church building 
encouraged spiritual exercise. 


We receive from our Senses the Idea’s and Notices of most things, and 
most of our Passions derive thence, as we are affected with some Objects 
or Occurrences that first touch them, and cause such Motions in our 
Animal Spirits, and so pass to our Minds thro’ them, our Bodies being of 


35 Michael Murrin, “Revelation and Two Seventeenth Century Commentators,” in The 
Apocalypse, eds. Patrides and Wittreich, 132. 

36 See for instance: Joseph Mede, The Key of the Revelation Searched and Demonstrated out 
of the Naturall and Proper Characters of the Visions, with a Coment Thereupon, According 
to the Rule of the Same Key (London: R.B., 1643). Isaac Newton, Observations Upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel, and the Apocalypse of St John (Dublin: Printed by S. Powell, 1733). 
The manuscript was written in the 1690s. Henry More, Apocalypsis Apocalypseos; or the 
Revelation of St John the Divine Unveiled Containing a Brief but Perspicuous and Continued 
Exposition from Chapter To Chapter and from Verse To Verse of the Whole Book of the 
Apocalypse (London: Printed by J.M. for J. Martyn and W. Kettilby, 1680). A much more 
moderate view of the Millennium, explaining that the events prophesied in the Book of 
Revelation had already taken place during ‘the late Reformation’ 

37 Mangey was chaplain to the bishop of London in 1719. When Bishop John Robinson (who 
had been a commissioner for the building of fifty new churches in London), consecrated 
Sunderland church on behalf of Bishop Crew, Mangey preached the sermon. 

38 Thomas Mangey, The Holiness of Christian Churches: Set Forth in a Sermon Preachd 
September 4, 1719. At the Consecration of the New Church at Sunderland (London: Printed 
for W. and J. Innys, 1719), 16. 
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the same kind with the outward World, and next to its Actings, or impres- 
sions upon us, and the Mediums thereof.?9 


While the positive role of the senses in devotion is more commonly discussed 


in sermons preached after the Restoration, the importance of sensory impres- 
sions had already been stressed in the Elizabethan Church by Richard Hooker. 
Particularly in his fifth book of The Lawes of Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker de- 
fended the use of external aids and decorum in worship since “the very maj- 


esty and holiness of the place where God is worshipped, hath in regard of 


us great value, force and efficacy, for that it serveth as a sensible help to stir 
up devotion.’*° 


The question remained, of course, whether these outward impressions 


should be ‘sober and comely’ or ‘sumptuous and magnificent’ Richard Newton 


(1676-1753)! who was made principal of Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1710, addressed 


this issue when preaching at the consecration of the new college chapel in 


1716. Newton’s reform of the curriculum also included material aspects of the 


college. The architectural environment had to insist on regular and rigorous 


academic exercises, piety, and good manners. The chapel, built in an austere 


neo-Palladian style, was the first building to be erected. At the consecration, 


Newton reminded his audience that it was not the beautifully designed and 
decorated architecture that made the chapel acceptable to God, but the humil- 
ity and sincerity of the congregation. 


39 


40 


41 


John Gaskarth, The Beautiful Sanctuary and the Holy Offering. A Sermon Preachd in the 
Parish-Church of All-Saints Barking, London, on May the 13th 1705. At the First Opening of 
the Said Church, after Its Having Been Re-paired Without, and New-Pewed, and in Several 
Respects Improved, as well as Beautified Within (London: Printed for Walter Kettilby at the 
Bishop’s Head, 1705), 14. 

Richard Hooker as quoted in Graham Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,” in Sacred 
Text—Sacred Space, Architectural, Spiritual and Literary Convergences in England and 
Wales, eds. Joseph Sterrett and Peter Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 124. 

Richard Newton graduated as doctor in divinity at Christ Church in 1710 and was made 
principal of Hart Hall that same year. By that time, Hart Hall had gradually shaken off its 
reputation for religious recusancy. Newton started to reform the curriculum, published 
in his “Scheme of Discipline,’ insisting on piety, learning, and good manners. Newton 
also envisaged a new building complex. The chapel was the first part of it to be erected, 
financed by subscriptions. By his death in 1756, only a part of the planned quadrangle had 
been built in an austere neo-Palladian style, reminiscent of the architecture innovations 
at Oxford by Dean Aldrich and Dr. George Clarke. See: Toby Barnard, “Newton, Richard 
(1676-1753), educationist and college head,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/20064. 
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The Noblest Consecrated Fabrick is not, in its own intrinsick worth, 
more acceptable to God than the Obscurest Unconsecrated Closet. That 
which God chiefly regards is the Humility, Meekness, and Sincerity of the 
Votary: ‘For thus saith the Lord, the Heaven is my Throne, and the Earth 
is my Footstool: where is the House that ye build unto me? and where is 
the Place of my Rest? for all those things hath mine hand made, and all 
those things have been, saith the Lord: but to This Man will I Look, even 
to Him that is Poor, and of a Contrite Spirit, and trembleth at my word.” 


2 Senses, Passions and Magnificence in the Seventeenth Century 


The consecration sermons indicate that the Church of England attached a 
great deal of importance to the sensory realm, which touched upon devotion 
as well as esthetics. The confessional background certainly influenced the im- 
portance accorded to sensory impressions in spiritual exercise and the archi- 
tectural environment. What is however common to all preachers, regardless 
of their confessional stance, is the belief in the close correlation between the 
esthetic and ethical effect. Indeed, the sermons indicate a real concern with 
what we could define as the ‘esthetics of worship. Art, architecture, music, 
preaching, and bodily expressions had to be used at the service of religion, cau- 
tiously navigating between the extremes of idolatry and sacrilege.** Moreover, 
from the sermons, it becomes clear that there is an evolution across the con- 
fessional spectrum with regard to this particular link. The discourse on the es- 
thetics and ethics of worship was not only dictated by different confessional 
stances but also changed over time in close relationship with emerging ideas 
on human perception, passions, and early modern esthetic theories. Hence, 
the consecration sermons illustrate that not every aspect can be explained 
solely in confessional terms. In other words, sermons draw different relations 
between esthetics and ethics as a result of their confessional background and 
historical evolution. However, they all share common assumptions with regard 
to esthetic qualities and their possible role in the edification of the worshipper. 
By examining the nature of this relationship, it becomes possible to under- 
stand how architecture was used to obtain devotional affects. 


42 Richard Newton, A Sermon Preach‘ at the Consecration of Hart-Hall Chapel in Oxford 
(Oxford: Printed for Steph. Fletcher Bookseller in Oxford, 1716), 17. 

43 Anne-Françoise Morel, “The Ethics and Aesthetics of Architecture: The Anglican 
Reception of Roman Baroque Churches.” Architectural Histories, 4 (2017), 1-13, DOI: http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.5334/ah.75. 
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2.1 Confessional Background 
From a religious point of view, this concern with the role of sensory impres- 
sions in spiritual exercise can be explained by the apprehensions for Roman 
Catholicism and tensions internal to the Church of England. The sermons 
illustrate the fear of latent dangers of idolatry and strive for a more spiritu- 
alized worship present among the Protestant Reformers, versus the urge for 
a more ceremonial and sensual worship as advocated by ceremonialists and 
High Church partisans. This ambiguity about the sensory realm of religion had 
existed since the Church of England was founded and was based on different 
interpretations of biblical texts. Several passages inspired the early Reformers 
under Edward vı and Elizabeth 1 to consider the performative aspects of public 
prayer as hypocritical, visible and earthly contaminations of invisible, divine 
qualities.*4 This view of the ‘true invisible and lasting Church’ is for instance 
reflected in the following biblical quote (Matt. 6: 5-6) “And when thou pray- 
est thou shalt not be like the hypocrites. For they love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues; and in the comers of the streets, that they might be seen of men... 
Thou therefore, when thou prayest, go into thy chamber, and shut thy door and 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.” The moderate William Tyndale (1494— 
1536), on the other hand, offered a metaphorical reading of this same passage 
in his Exposition of Matthew (1533). In this reading, he juxtaposes the visible 
and invisible manifestations of the soul and the visible body. He concludes that 
not only the soul and the heart, but also the body, experiences and shows the 
effects of sincere devotion.*5 Some decades later, referring to Solomon’s prayer 
at the Temple, the Arminian Bishop Lancelot Andrewes claimed that words 
were insufficient to worship God. Sensible signs of the body not only reflect, 
but also incite, men’s inclination and reverence towards God. Consequently, 
by the seventeenth century, praying in the Church of England had become a 
synonym for acting.*® 

The ambiguity between spiritual and bodily worship certainly resided 
in the fact that the Common Prayer was a liturgy based on comprehension 
and participation but also conceived in opposition to Roman Catholic su- 
perstitious ritualism.4’ According to Richard Hooker, author of Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Politie, who promoted a moderate reform, the value of the 


44 Peter Lake, Moderate Puritans and the Elizabethan Church (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), 104, 114. 

45 Ramie Targoff, Common Prayer: The Language of Public Devotion in Early Modern England 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2001), 8. 

46 Targoff, Common Prayer, 7-9. 

47  Forthe Protestant experience of worship see: Alec Ryrie, Being a Protestant in Reformation 
Britain (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 317-61. 
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Common Prayer was that it could compensate for the natural deficiencies of 
spontaneous and private devotion. Human inwardness was considered weak 
and in need of external aids.48 The conception of the worshipper’s mind and 
body clearly evolved over the century. While the early Reformers were anx- 
ious about a potential disjunction, by the 1630s, elaborate accounts on the 
involuntary correspondence between external and internal states of devo- 
tion had gained popularity.49 Moderate Protestants gradually accepted that 
a sensible component was present, even if in itself a “thing indifferent.” In 
order to fully understand the role accorded to the senses in the performance 
of worship, it is necessary to analyze broader discussions of the senses and 
the passions. 


2.2 Senses 
The theologians’ ambiguous interpretations of the role of sensory experience 
in devotion have been rooted in the moral dilemma of the epistemological tra- 
dition since antiquity and influenced the earliest discussions on the vices and 
virtues of the use of art and sensory impressions in religion. Plato, for instance, 
praised sight as the superior means to gather knowledge of the natural world, 
but still considered the sensory realm as irrational and established a clear, hi- 
erarchical distinction between reason, the intellect, and the senses. According 
to the Platonists, ultimate wisdom could not be found in the realm of the 
senses. This not only implied that man could think without using the sensory 
faculties, but, more fundamentally, that the intellect could contemplate intel- 
ligible objects that were indiscernible to the senses. These were not subject 
to the natural world, but belonged to the sphere of spiritual and immaterial 
beings, including deities or God, the soul, immaterial forms, and archetypes. 
Aristotelians, on the other hand, opposed this division and claimed that all 
knowledge operated through the senses.5° 

Those moral dilemmas provoked by the sensual engagement of reason and 
intellect with the outer world would prove influential in religion as they helped 
to formulate and theorize the earliest Christian discourses on the use of body 
and soul in devotion and the relationship they had to establish with the divine 
by means of liturgy, worship, and prayer. Early Christian thinkers such as the 
Christian apologist Lactantius, Origen, and Augustine inscribed themselves in 


48 Targoff, Common Prayer, 55. 

49 Targoff, Common Prayer, 10. 

50 Garry Hatfield, “The Cognitive Faculties,” in The Cambridge History of Seventeenth Century 
Philosophy, eds. Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), vol. 2, 954, 955- 
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the classical tradition and identified the senses as instruments of both vice 
and virtue. Lactantius, for instance, perceived life as “a never-ending crusade 
where the senses are the warriors of demonic armies which aim at our physical 
and moral demise.”>! According to Lactantius, the mind has to deliver an unre- 
mitting fight against raging temptations and hostile forces which penetrate it 
through the apertures of senses in order to invest the human mind and virtue 
with the dangerous enslavement of the body’s hedonistic pursuits. 


Whatever is rarely to be viewed, whatever is precious in workmanship 
or in fragrance, that they judge to be pleasing to their gods, not by any 
reference to their divinity, of which they are ignorant, but from their 
own desires; nor do they understand that God is in no want of earthly 
resources. For they have no knowledge of anything except the earth, and 
they estimate good and evil things by the perception and pleasure of the 
body alone. And as they judge of religion according to its pleasure, so also 
they arrange the acts of their whole life. And since they have turned away 
once for all from the contemplation of the heaven, and have made that 
heavenly faculty the slave of the body.52 


In Lactantius’ theory, mind and body do not form complementary, but antago- 
nistic substances of the human being. The eternal soul is inhabited by virtues, 
while the earthly body is the abode of sin and depravity. A far more positive ap- 
praisal of the value of the senses was advanced by Augustine in his Confessions 
(397-400). Augustine considers the sensory experience of the devotee as an 
intermediate step to spiritual edification. Drawing upon the experience of his 
own conversion to Christianity and his ultimate understanding of the nature 
of God, Augustine grants the senses an essential role in the exploration of 
God’s creation, namely the outer world and the finalities of his own corporeal- 
ity. Moreover, he acknowledged the analogy and complement between mind 
and body. Serving as answer to Lactantius’ defeatism, Augustine believed that 
the senses operated at the service of the mind and enabled the recognition of 
God through the sensory perception of his creation. Facing the iconoclastic 
waves of the eighth century, John of Damascus recalled Augustine’s arguments 
and justified the use of religious images for their didactic and spiritual value. 


51 Alice E. Sanger and Siv Tove Kulbrandstad Walker, eds., Sense and the Senses in Early 
Modern Art and Cultural Practise (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2012), 8. 

52 Lactantius, Divine Institutes, eds. Anthony Bowen and Peter Garnsey (Liverpool University 
Press Online, 2003), Book v1. https://doi.org/10.3828/978-0-85323-988-8. 
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According to John, corporeality determines the human potential to engage 
with the spiritual, through cooperative sensory faculties. 


... Since we are twofold, fashioned of soul and body, and our soul is not 
naked but, as it were, covered by a mantle, it is impossible for us to reach 
what is intelligible apart from what is bodily. Just as therefore through 
words perceived by the senses we hear with bodily ears and under- 
stand what is spiritual, so through bodily vision we come to spiritual 
contemplation.53 


This didactic and spiritual value became of great importance in seventeenth- 
century England, when discussing the edification of the devotee. Changing 
and opposing attitudes emerged towards the reliability of senses and the role 
of perception versus reason in the process of gaining universal knowledge in 
all aspects of God’s creation. If in the early modern period—and certainly in 
the period of the Reformation—the conventional appraisal of sight as the no- 
blest sense was challenged by hearing as the sense through which the word of 
God is received, most early modern thinkers and theologians had to recognize 
that the senses were essential to the devotional exercise of the less instructed 
but, as such, provided potentially hazardous conduits for temptation and sin.54 
The question that remained was how the exteriority of arts and, more specifi- 
cally architecture, interacted with the interiority of devotion. 


2.2.1 Preaching with, and for, the Senses 

Lactantius and Augustine, among others, were fundamental in shaping the 
arguments that would help define the role of the sensory experience and, 
by extension, art in the Church of England. Their arguments were voiced in 
consecration sermons, which explicitly refer to passages quoted from the 
church fathers. 

Classical and contemporary philosophy also helped to forge more general 
assumptions about the reliability of sense perception. Early modern English 
theories on sense perception conceptualized the complex interaction between 
devotion and sensory perception, ethics and esthetics and finally, between wor- 
ship and architecture, as they all attempted to define the role of the senses, the 
passions, the will, and the reason. The importance accorded to sense percep- 
tion went hand in hand with the importance accorded to the scenic apparatus 


53 John of Damascus quoted in Sense and the Senses, eds. Sanger and Kulbrandstad 
Walker, 8. 
54 Patrick Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London: Methuen, 1967), 34- 
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of worship. Hence, the sermons used in this study consider the church build- 
ing and its liturgical decorum in terms of the impact of sense perception in 
religion and not all of them granted these influences necessary and beneficial. 

However, the studied sermons show a strong analogy with the development 
of English Empiricism. In seventeenth-century England, both churchmen and 
philosophers sought to understand the complex relationship between mind 
and body. Preachers and philosophers shared common terminology, ideas, 
as well as historical and conceptual backgrounds when describing the role 
of the senses in religion. Francis Bacon, for instance, describes the fallacies 
of human understanding as “idols” and the vocabulary used in consecration 
sermons when discussing sense perceptions is borrowed from contemporary 
philosophers.5° The resonance of theorists like Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, 
and John Locke (1632-1704) in the sermons is conspicuous. In the context of 
this book, one must recall that Hobbes explicitly acknowledged the rhetorical 
and influential aspect of architecture. According to Hobbes, good architecture 
was the result of the conjunction of sound judgment (philosophy) and persua- 
sive ornament (imagination).5° This cross-fertilization between philosophy, 
religion, and architecture engendered a re-evaluation of sensory experience in 
spiritual exercise. It gradually became accepted that as a consequence of man’s 
mind-body analogy, sensory experience could be of help in spiritual exercise, 
especially to the less devout. 


Even the Wisest and Best of us have Senses, as well as Reason and Religion; 
Flesh as well as Spirit; Bodies, as well as Souls: And consequently, that 
sensible Images and Representations may be of great Use to us, even in 
the most refin’d and spiritual of our Performances.5” 


Most preachers did recognize the fact that worshippers were necessarily sus- 
ceptible to sensory influences as 


55 Francis Bacon, “Novum Organum, Aphorisms Book I,’ in The Physical and Metaphysical 
Works of Lord Bacon Including the Advancement of Learning and Novum Organum, ed. 
John Devey (London: George Bell, 1904), 389. 

56 Caroline Van Eck, ed., British Architectural Theory, 1540-1750, an Anthology of Texts 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), 27. 

57 Joseph Trapp, The Honour and Vertue of Building, Repairing, and Adorning Churches: And 
the Sacredness of Them, when Built, and Consecrated. A Sermon Preached at Shipburn in 
Kent, Upon the Opening of the New Church There; Entirely Rebuilt at the Sole Expense of the 
Right Honourable the Lord and Lady Barnard (London: Printed for Jonah Bowyer at the 
Rose, 1723), 5. 
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We receive from our Senses the Idea’s, and Notices of most things, and 
most of our Passions derive thence, as we are affected with some Objects 
or Occurrences that first touch them, and cause such Motions in our 
Animal Spirits, and so pass to our Minds thro’ them ...5§ 


In this reference, John Gaskarth refers to the “motions caused in our animal 
spirits.” This strongly recalls corpuscularian theories like those espoused by 
Hobbes, which were developed in the seventeenth century to explain the 
considerable influence of sensory experience. According to Hobbes, sensory 
impressions are caused by pressure and counterpressure and the subsequent 
mediation thereof in body and mind. 


The Originall of them all, is that which we call SENSE (For there is no 
conception in mans mind, which hath not at first, totally, or by parts, bee 
begotten by the organs of Sense.) The rest are derived from that origi- 
nal.... The cause of Sense, is the Externall Body, or Object, which presseth 
the organ proper to each Sense, either immediately, as in the Taste and 
Touch; or mediately, as in Seeing, Hearing and Smelling: which pressure, 
by the mediation of Nerves, and other strings, and membranes of the 
body, continued inwards to the Brain, and Heart, causeth their a resis- 
tance, or counter-pressure, or endeavour of the heart, to deliver it self: 
which endeavour because outward, seemeth to be some matter without.®°9 


Hobbes was a sense-oriented philosopher, and, as a corpuscularian, by defi- 
nition he was committed to real qualities and sensible species. His theory 
consisted of two main parts, namely the elaboration of a new premise on the 
senses and the relation of sense to understanding. Its key assumption was that 
the senses operate by motion. All ideas arise from the senses which can only 
be affected by bodies in motion. The object causes (immediate or mediated) 
pressure on the sensory organ, which causes a motion in the beholder all the 
way to the “brain and the heart.” The sensations remain after the act of sensing, 
this is how we form ideas based on imagination or memory, namely the fading 
sensations. For Hobbes, the human mind consists of senses, imagination and 
the working of language. There is no further rational or cognitive faculty. He 
thus concluded that all human cognition could be achieved through the senses 


58 Gaskarth, The Beautiful Sanctuary, 14. 
59 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common Wealth 
Ecclesiastical and Civil (London: Printed for Andrew Crooke, 1651), 3. 
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and imagination alone, without the help of an incorporeal agent.6° However, 
Hobbes was also aware of deception of senses and fallacy of reason, which 
should be corrected under the precept nosce teipsum (know yourself).® 

Although preachers and philosophers agreed that sensory impressions are 
an important part of our information, they were also aware of their restric- 
tions. Contrary to reason, these impressions may dazzle and mislead us. For 
Francis Bacon, the senses are “the idols of tribe ... falsely asserted to be the 
standard of things.” In religious terms, they become tricks of Satan to keep 
the community away from God. 

Francis Bacon was pessimistic about the natural powers of human faculties. 
He rejected the Aristotelian logic that experiences perceived by our senses au- 
tomatically represent things to our understanding as they are. Bacon’s theory 
of ‘idols’ states that the human mind is not a tabula rasa that receives images 
of the world. The images in our mind do not render an objective picture of the 
true objects, but a distorted view.®? With the Novum Organum (1620), Bacon 
proposed a new method freed from the ‘idols’ that hinder truth and induce 
errors. One of these fallacies lies in human nature itself and is provided by 
the senses or “the idols of tribe,’ and the false distorting mirror of human un- 
derstanding. Bacon characterized the unguided senses as dull, incompetent 
and deceitful. However, he most harshly criticized the idea of ‘understanding, 
which was prone to hasty generalizations, mistaken impressions, and infec- 
tion by affections and desires. Combined with false philosophy, such fallacies 
could even induce superstition. Hence, driven by spirits and genii, some seek 
to derive knowledge from false religions.®° Contrary to those he designated as 
‘sceptics, Bacon would nevertheless not destroy the authority of the senses 
and the understanding, but rather supply them with assistance.®® His conclu- 
sion is that the problem of information gained through the senses must be 
corrected by the use of experiments. 


60 Hatfield, “The Cognitive Faculties,” 976. 

61 Thomas Hobbes, Human Nature, or, The Fundamental Elements of Policy of Being, A 
Discovery of the Faculties Acts and Passions of the Soul of Man, From their Original Causes; 
According to such Philosophical Principles as are not Commonly Known or Asserted, 3rd edn. 
(London: Printed for Matthew Gilliflower, 1684), 10, 30, 66. 
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And with respect to the information of the senses, we have many ways of 
examining them; for the senses are fallacious, though they discover their 
own errors; but these lie near, whilst the means of discovery are remote. 
The senses are faulty in two respects, as they fail or deceive us ... To rem- 
edy this we have from all quarters brought together and fitted helps for 
the senses and that rather by experiments than by instruments; apt ex- 
periments being more subtle than the senses themselves, though assisted 
with the most finished instruments.” 


Of major importance to the development of sense-perception-theories was 
John Locke’s magnum opus An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1690). In this work, Locke ignored the claims of Bacon and Hobbes. In the 
Essay, Locke attempts to explain in detail what one can legitimately claim to 
know and what not. According to him, humans have no innate knowledge. All 
knowledge comes from ideas, and all ideas from experience. There are two 
kinds of experience, namely sensation and reflection. Sensation relates to the 
processes and objects of the external world, whereas reflection refers to the op- 
erations of the mind. Nothing in the intellect was not previously in the senses, 
which are broadened to include reflection.®* 


Perception then being the first step and degree towards Knowledge, and 
the inlet of all Materials of it, the fewer Senses any Man, as well as any 
other Creature, hath; and the fewer and duller the impressions are, that 
are made by them; and the duller the Faculties are, that are employed 
about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, which is to 
be found in some Men. But this being in great variety of Degrees (as may 
be perceived amongst Men,) cannot certainly be discovered in the sever- 
al Species of Animals, much less in their particular Individuals. It suffices 
me only to have remarked here, that Perception is the first Operation 
of all Our intellectual Faculties, and the inlet of all Knowledge into 
our Minds.®? 


This power of the senses did not go unnoticed in religious circles. Sensory ex- 
perience could be used as a means to excite devotion, and religious architec- 
ture was part thereof. Space, after all, produces specific sensory effects. The 


67 Bacon, “The Great Instauration,’ 15. 
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way people experienced space and imposed their meanings upon it is a key 
component of sensory, as well as ideological, identity.” Furthermore, over 
the course of the century, the idea that the perception of the beauty and the 
comeliness of the church building recalled the sacred majesty of God became 
more widely accepted. Sensible perception was thus a first, though inferior, 
step to the greater and higher purpose, namely the knowledge and worship of 
God. According to the ceremonial High Church preachers, the decorum and 
richness of the architecture were a compensation for what it could not be in 
extent, as even the heavens of heavens could not contain God’s majesty. More 
generally accepted was the fact that the glory of the architecture reflected the 
glory of God, following a precept taken from Vitruvian architectural theory. 
According to this precept, quoted in Henry Wotton’s (1568-1639) Elements of 
Architecture (1624), ornament should be appropriate for the building and its in- 
habitant or function.” James Lacy, probably inspired by Lord Digby, the patron 
of the new church in Castleton, Dorset (1715), who was well-versed in archi- 
tecture, refers to both theories of sense perception and Vitruvian architecture. 


The Consideration whose House we are in, minds us of the Business of 
the Place, and strikes a kind of Awe into our Thoughts, when we reflect 
upon that Sacred Majesty we usually converse with there. And the Beauty 
and Comeliness of it, not only takes our Eye, and pleases it, but carrieth 
also its Profit along with it, enlivens our Devotion, rouses it when it slum- 
bers, and recalls it when it wanders. For so the Grace of God is pleased 
to move us by Ways suitable to our Nature, and to sanctify these sensi- 
ble and Inferior Helps to greater and higher Purposes; that as the Soul 
receives Impressions through the Senses, so the Devotion of it may be 
heighten‘d by the Loftiness, the Beauty and Ornaments of the Temple.” 


Even if sensory impressions were still considered inferior to spiritual ones, 
they were accepted as being an integral part of human nature. They were thus 
provided to us by God himself within the creation in order to facilitate our life, 
including spiritual exercise and devotion. 


70 Nicky Hallett, The Senses in Religious Communities, 1600-1800: Early Modern “Covents of 
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2.3 Passions 
The ambivalence towards sense perceptions also resulted from the close as- 
sociation of the senses with the passions. For better or worse, the senses were 
thought to create a direct and vulnerable line to the passions, initiating rip- 
pling somatic effect with an impact on memory. It was generally agreed that 
man is most affected by responses to sensory experiences as passions drive 
to respond to the external world. On the other hand, passions were believed 
to exert a dubious influence on sensory knowledge. Passions were commonly 
seen as a source of error and opposed to human reason and will, as they were 
supposed to be irrational and deceptive. Furthermore, they were considered 
as an unreasonable faculty or confused perception because they involved 
bodily sensation. It is because the mind depended on the body to perceive 
the external world that it was liable to confusion. As a consequence, pas- 
sions were considered to be extremely difficult to control both morally and 
metaphysically.”3 

This pessimistic view of the passions clearly corresponded to the doc- 
trine of the Last Judgment and Fall. According to this view, passions were so 
strong and misleading as part of humanity’s punishment for the original sin. 
Consequently, they challenged attempts to lead a good life by counteracting 
one’s affects. Before the Fall, Adam and Eve's passions were strong enough to 
protect them from harm, but not so strong as to mislead them from the one 
and true good, namely God.”4 Even if some human operations always had 
been defective, the variety in tempers and understanding further encouraged 
these deficiencies since the Fall. The faculties of the soul are deficient because 
of their dependence on the body and because of a corruption of reason by 
the passions. 


There are observable in the Soules of men, ... two defects; an imperfec- 
tion, and an inequalitie of operation: the former of these I doe not so 
ascribe to that bodily weaknesse, whereby the Soule is any way opprest, 
as if I conceived no internall darknesse in the faculties themselves; since 
the fall of man working in him a generall corruption, did amongst the rest 
infatuate the Minde, and as it were smother the Soule with ignorance; so 
that the outward ineptitude of bodily instruments, is only a furtherance 


73 Jeffrey Barnouw, “Passion as ‘Confused’ Perception or Thought in Descartes, Malebranche, 
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and improvement of that Native imperfection. But for the inequality and 
difference of mens understandings ... I suppose, that principally it pro- 
ceeds from the variety, tempers, and dispositions in the instrumentall 
faculties of the Body; by the help whereof, the Soule in this estate wor- 
keth: for I cannot perceive it possible, that there should have been, if man 
had continued in his Innocency, (wherein our Bodies should have had 
an exact constitution, free from those distempers to which now by sinne 
they are lyable) such remarkable differences betweene mens apprehen- 
sions, as wee now see there are.”° 


Following the Aristotelian tradition, most philosophers, however, believed that 
reason and will were strong enough to control or manipulate the passions.”6 
Furthermore, the opposition between passion and reason was gradually re- 
examined over the course of the seventeenth century and the notion of passion 
was progressively reconfigured.” As a result, by the eighteenth century, David 
Hume (171-76) distinguished between affections and passions. Affections, 
whilst being passions of some kind, are calm desires and produce little emo- 
tion. Therefore, these affections are easily confounded with reason by all those 
who judge something at first sight and appearance. Hume concludes “Reason 
is, and ought only to be, the slave of the passion.””8 

While passions were still regarded with suspicion and ambivalence by neo- 
Stoics, most seventeenth-century authors came to regard them as part of good 
life. These authors shared the assumption that passions were functional in a 
broad sense. Passions were portrayed as affects that make us act in ways in- 
tended to protect us from harm or to improve our fate as they both sustain 
bodily welfare and involve the soul on the body’s behalf as a reinforcement 
for actions.’”? They became bodily phenomena that were an ineradicable and 
morally necessary part of human life, since man is made up of body and mind. 

The seventeenth century thus witnessed an exploration of the ethical di- 
mensions of the passions. Central to this exploration were the questions 
whether they were morally good or bad and to what extent virtuous people 
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need to control, or transcend them in the end. Treatises were published exam- 
ining the faculties, acts, and passions of the soul. Important English publica- 
tions were Thomas Hobbes’s Human Nature or The Fundamental Elements of 
Policy Being, A Discovery of the Faculties Acts and Passions of the Soul of Man 
(1650); Edward Reynolds A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soul of 
Man (1650) and Walter Charleton Natural History of the Passions (1674). Bacon 
only accorded minor importance to the passions and defined them as “pertur- 
bations or diseases of the mind.’ All the later authors, however, weighed up the 
good and bad qualities of the passions against each other.8° Passions were a 
consequence of man’s twofold nature consisting of mind and body. Reynolds 
referred to Christ’s affections as a case in point. He argued that the passions 
themselves were not to be withdrawn. Following Christ’s example, it was vio- 
lence and lawlessness that had to be restrained. This could be achieved by rea- 
son or by contrasting passions. 


So there is more honour, in having the Affections subdued, than in having 
none at all; the businesse of a wise man, is not to be without them, but 
to be above them. And therefore our Saviour himselfe sometimes loved, 
sometimes rejoiced, sometimes wept.... but these were not Passions that 
violently and immoderately troubled him ... His Reason excited, directed, 
moderated, repressed them, according to the rule of perfect, cleare, and 
undisturbed judgement.®! 


However, if reason was unable to retain its principles and resolutions, Reynolds 
warmed that the human heart was weak and would give leave to false delights 
and pleasures. More specifically, man was seduced by profit, luxury, and the 
attractiveness of worldly and sensual objects: “How weak is thy heart seeing 
thou doest all these things the works of an impious whorish woman?”®? This 
argument is reminiscent of the words of the Puritan preacher Dyke, quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter in reference to the deceptive tricks of Roman 
Catholic worship. Walter Charleton also subscribed to the erratic mood of the 
passions. Nevertheless, man remained responsible for his actions and he had 
an independent will and the capacity to make moral judgements. 
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For it is not only impious, but highly absurd, to imagine that God can be 
Author of our Errors, because he hath not given to us an Understanding 
omniscious ... But that Man should have a Will ... that he can and doth 
act by his own will, that is freely; and so is, by a peculiar prerogative, ... 
the defect lieth in our own act, or in the use of our liberty, not in our 
nature ...83 


2.4 Passionate Sermons 

Similar arguments appear in consecration sermons. When discussing the use 
of externals, such as bodily reverence and stately architecture in religious wor- 
ship, preachers also dug into the problem of the human passions and their 
possible interaction with devotion. Early ceremonialists including Hooker and 
Andrewes had defended sensitive attitudes towards the church, the reverence 
that it merited and the solemn conduct of the services within it.84 But it was 
only from the second half of the seventeenth century that the topic became 
of general interest and gained importance in the (scientific) discussions of 
human passions and devotion. Hence, the subject became of interest in con- 
secration sermons dating from the second half of the seventeenth century. In 
analogy with the authors of the treatises quoted above, the preachers accepted 
that man consisted of mind and body. This fact was commonly put forward as a 
motive for the use of external expressions of devotion in worship. Even a Whig 
preacher like John Waugh (1661-1734) concluded in 1713 that “it is a dictate of a 
natural religion, that we express the inward Sense of our Mind by the Outward 
Acts and Carriage of our Bodies.”®> According to the mind-body analogy, holy 
exercise required inward affections and outward respectful behavior, mental 
or internal reverence and outward expressions of adoration. 

The late seventeenth-century preachers also accepted the passions as a nat- 
ural constituent of the human condition. They commonly addressed the pas- 
sions as a means to incite devotion, and saw a close relation between powerful 
affects and bodily sensations, such as visual impressions or the physical acts of 
rising and kneeling during the service. They are, however, aware of the dangers 
of a too passionate state of mind, which can either lead to popish superstition 
and idolatry, or to wallowing in superfluous worldly matters. Instead of reason, 
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they invoke the assistance of religion—namely the established Anglican 
worship—to subdue the passions in order to make them durable blessings. 


Religion sets before us things suitable to our reasonable Faculties, 
Correspondent to our Souls in their primitive State, and places our 
Affections upon the most sincere and durable Blessings: Whilst wordly 
minded Men are misarbly tossed to and fro and carried about with vain 
and perishing deligts.86 


Hence Thomas Sykes,8” who co-supervised the construction works at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in the absence of Ralph Bathurst (1619/20-1704), stated that 
if worshippers were distracted by worldly matters or by the magnificent 
church architecture surrounding them, the fault lay with the worshippers’ at- 
titude and not in the decorum of the place of worship. This reasoning recalled 
Charleton’s assertion that man’s responsibility was due to his will and capacity 
of judgment. 


And if any man is offended with the greatness and magnificence of these, 
or other sacred places designed for the honour and glory of God, and 
employs his thoughts in the contemplation of the riches and beauty of 
them, when they should be lifted up to Heaven, the fault is in the Votary, 
not in the place of Worship.®° 


The magnificence of the place of worship had been, and remained, however, a 
heavily contested subject. We have argued in previous chapters that pretend- 
ers saw magnificent church buildings as a way of honoring God, while detrac- 
tors continued to emphasize the deceptive qualities. The discussion, however, 
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also concerned the role of sense perception in religious worship, as it pertains 
to the philosophical debate on magnificence and wonder. 


2.5 Magnificence, Wonder, and Love 

As Susan James has demonstrated, most contemporary philosophers believed 
that the strongest passions were provoked by objects actually presented to 
the senses. In a similar way, greatness and novelty were extremely persuasive 
and evoked feelings of admiration. Next to pain and pleasure, admiration was 
considered to be one of the—and, according to René Descartes (1596-1650), 
the most important—leading passions.8? Admiration was a consequence 
of the experience of magnificence or minuteness and gave rise to esteem or 
contempt. Admiration, magnificence, and esteem were commonly associated 
with God and his worship, notwithstanding wonder could be devoid of any 
moral evaluation. Charleton, recalling Descartes, writes in his Natural History 
of Passions (1674) on the intrinsic link between esteem, admiration and venera- 
tion of the good, the great and the mighty. 


admiration may, and most commonly is excited in the Soul before she 
understands, or considers whether the object be in itself convenient to 
her or not: therefore it seems to be the first of all passions ... after admira- 
tion followeth Esteem, or Contempt, according as the thing appears great 
and worthy estimation, or of small value and contemptible.... But if the 
Good that we have a great esteem ... is increased to Veneration; which 
is the conception we have concerning another, that he hath the power 
to do unto us both good and hurt; ... accompanied fear and reverence 


to purchase his favour. All which is evident in our worship or veneration 
of God.°° 


Admiration was a very powerful passion, which, if occasioned by the good 
and mighty, in casu God, could lead to exemplary and devout veneration. If, 
however, the object of the admiration was false, the way to false veneration, 
or even idolatry, was open. The French Roman Catholic philosopher Nicolas 
de Malebranche (1638-1715) expressed particular warnings against this latent 
danger. According to de Malebranche, the disposition to draw comparisons 
when confronted with admiration or wonder results from our search for God. 
The risk exists that by comparison, man will transpose qualities which only 


89 Susan James, Passion and Action, The Emotions in Seventeenth-Century Philosophy (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997), 168, 169. 
go Charleton, Natural History of the Passions, 88, 91. 
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God possesses to the objects of comparison. “The will loves whatever is great, 
extraordinary or contains the infinite, because, not having found its true good 
in ordinary and familiar things, it imagines it will find it in things that are un- 
known to it.’ This disposition attracts people to magnificence, novelty, and 
power and could make them prone to idolatry. Inclination towards magnifi- 
cence and grandeur overthrows reason and can thus lead the believer astray. 
Also, the common association of grandeur with goodness, is only correct when 
applied to God.% Besides unlimited goodness, the Christian notion of divine 
magnificence embraces God’s ubiquity and omnipotence. According to de 
Malebranche, this magnificence should naturally raise honor and reverence, 
which is not only to be expressed in prayer and devotion but also in a decent lit- 
urgy, decorum and architecture. Following Solomon’s precept, de Malebranche 
argued that humans could not achieve the greatness and ubiquity of God, but 
could try to compensate with the ornaments of divine worship. 

As we have discussed earlier, in relationship to the many references to 
Solomon’s Temple in the consecration sermons, this interpretation was often 
used in sermons pleading for rich and stately church architecture. 


The decent Structure of Churches is a proper Expression of Respect to 
that divine Majesty to whom they are dedicated. Whatsoever is mean, in- 
decent, and apt to raise Contempt in the Beholders, is unworthy of bear- 
ing any Relation to the Lord of Heaven and Earth. The Expenses upon the 
Ornaments of divine Worship are but a small Return to him, who hath 
given us all we have, and who needs not this Tribute of our Bounty, but 
with kind Condescension accepts it for our own sake, not its own.9? 


According to Thomas Mangey, who supported the ideas promoted by the of- 
ficial church building campaign under Queen Anne, the solemn architecture 
of places of worship is a proper end, as it gives cause for awe and reverence 
by reminding the visitor whose ‘house’ he is in and in what sacred place he 
stands.** The proportions of the building, its decorum, and ornament make 
the church’s particular status visible to the worshippers and inspire them with 
devout feelings. 


91 Nicolas Malebranche, “De la recherche de la vérité, vol. II,” as quoted by James, Passion 
and Action, 171. 

92 James, Passion and Action, 173. 

93 Mangey, The Holiness of Christian Churches, 15. 

94 Bishop John Robinson of London replaced Bishop Nathaniel Crew of Durham as officia- 
tor at the consecration. Bishop Robinson had been one of the commissioners of the 171 
church building campaign. 
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Such Places, when built with Proportion, and adorn’d with some Degree 
of Splendor, do of course strike a greater Awe and Reverence upon 
the Beholder. We are apt, by human Prejudices, to judge of the Person 
by the things about him; and therefore we should approach God's 
presence with less Chearfulness and less Care, when we must do it in 
Buildings unworthy of him, and of the important Business to which they 
are dedicated. 


The two main reasons to have buildings designed and set apart for religious 
worship were, first, man’s consistence of body and mind and secondly, the 
greatness of almighty God. Stately churches became a recognition and repre- 
sentation of God’s special presence and status and incited reverence and ap- 
propriate behavior. 

De Malebranche’s arguments found resonance in England through the 
translation of his work. Furthermore, his ideas found echoes in English theo- 
ries on human senses and passions. Hobbes, for instance, noted how signs of 
knowledge, power, richness, strength, and magnificence gave cause to wonder 
and reverence. In analogy with the consecration sermons, he argues for the use 
of the requisite reverence and honor at God's service according to God’s status. 


To Honour God internally in the Heart, is the same Thing, with that 
we ordinarily call Honour amongst Men: for it is nothing but the 
Acknowledging of his Power; and the Signs thereof, the same with the 
Signs of the Honour due to our Superiours ... to pray to him, to thank him, 
to give Oblations and Sacrifices to Him, to give attention to his Word, to 
Speak to him in Prayer with Consideration, to come into his Presence 
with humble Gesture, and in decent Manner, and to adorn his Worship 
with Magnificence and Cost ...9° 


According to most authors, magnificence could thus be appropriate when 
applied to its proper religious context. The grandeur, or magnificence, of the 
church building could act as a referent for the true properties of God and even 
elicit honor and esteem. In this case, magnificence and the wonder that it en- 
gendered could be considered a Christian virtue. However, magnificence and 
wonder were all too often seen as expressions of vainglory, as they resulted 
from the excess in importance accorded to social ranks and other expressions 


95 Mangey, The Holiness of Christian Churches, 16. 
96 Hobbes, Human Nature, 77. 
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of the material world.” As a consequence, many preachers refer to the rich- 
ness and cost bestowed upon secular buildings and private houses and set 
this in stark contrast to badly repaired churches and inconvenient places of 
worship in seventeenth-century England. In the hope of reversing this situa- 
tion, they equated the sumptuousness of the palaces of worldly princes and 
monarchs and the stateliness of churches. If magnificence is representative 
and acceptable for supreme earthly power, it is even more appropriate to the 
infinite power of God, who is most of all worthy of esteem. Based on this logic, 
the construction of stately and magnificent churches becomes a religious duty 
and Christian virtue.9° 

This close association of Christian virtue with the human passions was not 
only the direct result of the gradual enforcement of the body—mind analogy in 
a religious context, it also proved fundamental to the neo-Platonic reinterpre- 
tation of the passions as species of love. In England, the Cambridge Platonists 
were particularly relevant in this context, as they regarded themselves mainly 
as guardians of a religious and philosophical tradition within the emerging tra- 
dition of English Empiricism. Their philosophy strived for a defense of ‘natural 
reason and religion, mainly based on Plato's Dialogues, Plotinus’ Enneades and 
the Bible. The neo-Platonists contributed to the discussion in two ways: the 
Christian reworking of it in Augustine’s De Civitate Dei and the classical input 
from Plotinus and Plato.99 

Susan James has demonstrated that Augustine’s interpretation of the pas- 
sions as love had a considerable influence on seventeenth-century thought 
and especially on the discussions of the passions’ ethical significance. 
Gradually accepted, passionate impulses were no longer seen as merely di- 
vine punishments for man’s fall, but as offering occasional benefits.!°° This 
new approach to human passions was rooted in the acknowledgment of re- 
ciprocal love between God and man. The central motive of this reciprocal 
love, namely that man should love God based on the doctrine of justification, 
was opposed to the Calvinistic doctrine of rigorous justice, and based upon 


97 James, Passion and Action, 174, 177. 

98 Anne-Françoise Morel, “Building for God, the Patron, or the Devotee: A Religious 
Interpretation of Magnificence and Decorum at the Restoration of the Old St Paul’s 
London,” paper presented in the session Magnificence in the Seventeenth Century: The 
Adaptation of a Classical Discourse, at the Renaissance Society of America Annual 
Meeting, 2017, Chicago, March 30-April 1, 2017, Annual Meeting Program, 241. http:// 
c.ymcdn.com/sites/www.rsa.org/resource/resmgr/RENO_2017_full_program_comprpdf. 

99 Li Shiqiao, Power and Virtue, Architecture and Intellectual Change in England 1660-1730 
(London: Routledge, 2007), 88-94. 

100 James, Passion and Action, 920, 921. 
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Plotinus’ doctrine of the soul and the Platonic doctrine of ‘Eros and beauty. 10! 
The assumption that the soul’s being depends upon its attitude or its actual 
behavior led Plotinus to conclude that the soul contemplates the divine not 
by virtue of a revelation (thus not from without) but by creating the divine 
within itself or by making itself like the divine—a thought which became 
a maxim of English neo-Platonism. Whatever is perceived is assimilated to 
the soul not by the properties of the perceived object, but by the activity and 
agency of the perceiving subject, hence giving access to the transcendent na- 
ture of the Deity! 


They who are in any degree Spiritual, or Intellectual, and are not alto- 
gether sunk down into a brutish Spirit and sensual Affection; find, and 
feel, within themselves, Divine Suggestions, Motions, and Inspirations. 
Any Man that hath obtain’d any Degree of the Perfection of Reason; that 
doth follow the Divine Governour of Man’s Life, Reason; he doth find that 
there are Suggestions and inspirations; and that, many times, when he 
was resolv’d another way, there comes a Light into his Mind, a Still Voice, 
he hears, and he is better directed. Except the Atheistical, and Prophane, 
and those that are Diabolical, all others, feel God, in his Motions and 
Suggestions.—Thus, is God most knowable of any thing in the World. 


This ultimately led the Cambridge Platonists to believe that reason connected 
God to man: “every motion of religion begins with Reason,” a practical reason 
which is awakened, excited, employed, directed, and improved by religion. To 
go against reason is to go against faith.104 

Considered in the context of a religious esthetic realm, this attitude gains 
importance as the Cambridge Platonists not only adhered to Plotinus’s doctrine 
of the soul, but also to the Platonic doctrine of ‘Eros and beauty, according to 
which the world is justified by its beauty. It is through beauty, comprehending 
appearance, form and matter that the Platonic idea participates in the world. 
This participation is both ethical and esthetical. The primary object of love is 
the form of beauty and the form of beauty is identified by the good.!05 


101 Constantinos A. Patrides, ed., The Cambridge Platonists (London: Edward Arnold, 1969), 
4, 5, 36. 

102 Ernst Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance in England (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1953), 61, 62. 

103 Benjamin Whichcote, “The Use of Reason in Matters of Religion,” in The Cambridge 
Platonists, ed. Patrides, 58. 

104 Patrides, The Cambridge Platonists, 10. Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance, 39. 

105 Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance, 101, 103. 
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From this brief discussion of the Cambridge Platonists, two conclusions can 
be drawn with regard to the complex relationship between the devotee, the 
church building, and God. First, the cognizant person should not flee the sense- 
world to attain knowledge. The mind may devote itself to the beauty and the 
good of the world. Second, the earth is not associated with the bad and miser- 
able, but becomes harmoniously part of the divine order. As will become evi- 
dent, even if the Platonists were the first to make those ideas explicit, they were 
not their only adherents. According to Edward Reynolds, author of A Treatise 
of the Passions and Faculties of the Soul of Man, the rule of love grounded in 
the knowledge and love of God was the “masterwheel or first mover” of all the 
passions and, hence, in close relationship with sensory experience. It induced 
infinite goodness and a desire to participate in God’s glory and presence.!07 


And it is the Wonder of Love to collect and knit together in one, things 
far separated from each other. Wherein stands the Mystery of the 
Communion of the Church on Earth, both with itself, in all the dispersed 
members of it, and with Christ the Head, and that other part of it which 
triumpheth in Heaven.... But then, much more doth Presence to the 
goodnesse of an object loved, encrease and exercise our Love; because it 
gives us a more compleat light of it, and union unto it.108 


According to many of the studied (ceremonial) preachers, this united love 
and worship finds expression in the ideals of the ‘beauty of holiness’ including 
public prayer and beautiful sanctuaries. But also Low Churchmen and even 
Puritans such as Brinsley and Dyke considered the building and beautifica- 
tion of churches important to maintain order and decency in the Church.!° By 
the early eighteenth century, in the midst of the Queen Anne church building 
campaign, the Whig preacher Waugh repeated the importance of decent plac- 
es for public worship, but he linked this need to human perception, temper, 
and behavior. 


And it never comes with so much Light and Efficacy, as when it is dis- 
tinctly and devoutly read, in his own House, by a Minister of his own 
Appointment. Whether it be that the Majesty of the Place, and the Sense 
we have of God’s more immediate Presence, fix our Thoughts, and put 


106 Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance, 108. 

107 Reynolds, A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soul, 81. 
108 Reynolds, A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soul, 96. 
109 Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians,” 952-6. 
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them into such a Religious Frame, that we are disposed to make a better 
Judgement of Spiritual and Divine Things ..."° 


Passions and sensory experience straddle the boundaries between the physical 
and the mental. If at first this alliance was regarded with the utmost suspi- 
cion, because it might distract the worshipper from purely spiritual devotion, 
it gradually became accepted as part of the human condition, which was based 
on the interaction of body and mind. Within a religious context, the senses 
and concurring passions could be virtuous instruments taking part in the de- 
votional exercise. It is exactly this belief that is used to explain the aims of reli- 
gious architecture by recalling qualities of the divine such as awfulness, power, 
and majesty. By perceiving such qualities in architecture, honor and esteem 
are recalled in the spectator and an adequate religious behavior is triggered. 
In other words, through perception and passion the boundaries between the 
physical and the spiritual gradually disappear. By the eighteenth century, for 
some preachers, the contemplation of beautiful church architecture would 
constitute not only a way to recall honor for God’s special presence, but also an 
instrument to evoke devout feeling and religious disposition. 


Thus, when we enter God’s House, where Grandeur and Beauty jointly 
present themselves to our View, we must needs to be strongly touch’d 
and mov'd: These Things will instantly convey to us awful and solemn 
Thoughts, will help to remind us of the Deity that resides there, and 
of Course will work us up to a good Pitch of Devotion, if we attend the 
Impression they have made upon us.” 


By that same time, the association of the contemplation of beauty with the 
morally good, had been further developed in the work of Anthony Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713). 


2.6 Moral Taste and Esthetically Good: Shaftesbury 
When discussing sense perception and passions with regard to church archi- 
tecture, preachers often associate the object of perception with moral values. 


110 Waugh, Publick Worship Set Forth, 8, 9. 

111 Stephen Grigman, Of the Reverence Due to God's Sanctuary. A Sermon, Preach at the 
Parish-Church of St Botolph Bishopgate Upon the Occasion of Opening It, after the Rebuilding 
of It, December 8, 1728 (London: Printed for W. Meadows at the Angel, 1728), 9. Almost 
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St Botolph Bishopsgate and lecturer of the united parishes of St George Bishop Lane and 
St Botolph Billingsgate. 
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As we have already mentioned, the simplicity of the church building refers to 
the simplicity and purity of early Christianity; the beauty of the church recalls 
the image of the Church as God’s bride, while the magnificence of the building 
represents the magnificence of God himself. Based upon the dichotomy be- 
tween the true and the false Church, the Church of England entwined ethical 
and esthetic categories from the very start and this continued throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Simplicity, purity, and comeliness were 
characteristics of Christ and the early Reformed Church. Magnificence, stateli- 
ness, and loftiness represented the ideals of a triumphant Church as it had to be 
shaped under the late Stuarts, an idea which gained in importance especially 
under Queen Anne. All concepts, however, were also applied to express opin- 
ions regarding church architecture and, more specifically, the degree to which 
the building should be ornamented. Even the notion of the ‘beauty of holi- 
ness’ reflects the double concern with esthetics conveyed in the word ‘beauty’ 
and with the sacred expressed by ‘holiness.’ However, sermons illustrating the 
building of decent, beautiful, or even magnificent churches as an act of piety 
and charity only occur from the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
onwards.” James Lacy, for instance, praises the building of stately churches by 
the early Christians under Constantine as religious and devout acts in his 1715 
sermon at the consecration at Castleton. 


They spared no Cost, and thought nothing to dear, not only to Build, but 
to Beautify and Adorn those Sacred Edifices. Expenses of that Nature 
went under the Name of Piety and Devotion, and none counted that 
Waste, which was expended about so Religious a Work.”3 


Lacy states that contemporary church buildings, such as the Queen Anne 
churches and the new church built by his patron the Tory politician Lord 
Digby, function as monuments of charity and piety, embodying the Christian 
duties: “For, by leaving him a lasting monument of his Piety, he leaves also a 
standing motive to all the Duties, and promotes all the ends of Religion, as long 
as it shall endure.”"* God is pleased with such stately places of worship, as they 
show the honor of religion and give man an awful sense of religious duty. They 
represent God’s magnificence and glory, as well as man’s gratitude and zeal. As 


112 An exception is Gyles Fleming, Magnificence Exemplified and the Repaire of Saint Paul’s, 
1634. The preacher takes the notions of magnificence, piety, and charity as the basis for his 
whole sermon. See: Morel, “Building for God, the Patron, or the Devotee,” 241. 

113 Lacy, A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration of a Church, 5. 

114 Sykes, A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of Trinity-College, 29. 
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such, they become a facility for devotion, recalling the Christian ideals of piety 
and charity. 

This continuous exchange between moral and esthetic qualities is remi- 
niscent of the late seventeenth-century moralist and esthete, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury. In the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Shaftesbury played a fundamental role in the reconception of the relationship 
between sensory experience, passions, and art in England. He explicitly linked 
the morally good with the esthetically attractive and pioneered this thinking 
in early modern England. His direct interest was in transforming English moral 
inquiry by synthesizing ethics and esthetics."5 

In 1687, at the age of sixteen, Shaftesbury began his two-year grand tour of 
Europe, a customary part of a British nobleman’s education during the period. 
The first stop on his tour was Holland, where Shaftesbury spent several months 
visiting John Locke. After an extended stay in Holland and Paris, Shaftesbury 
spent most of his tour in Italy, where, according to his diary, he focused on 
art and architecture. He was especially interested in ruins from the classical 
Roman period. During his grand tour, he honed his ideas against Tory politi- 
cal thinking and Roman Catholicism." In England, Shaftesbury supported the 
tolerant Low Churchmanship of the post-1688 period and helped to underline 
the cultural dimension of Whiggism." Key to his association of ethics with 
esthetics are his Characteristics of Men (...) and especially “The Moralists,” 
drafted in the early 1700s and published in a much revised form in 1709. “The 
Moralists” are dialogues on diverse topics which pay special attention to the 
inseparability of ethical truth and esthetic beauty. According to Shaftesbury, 
man was gifted with the ability to discern beauty in works of art, nature, and 


115 Important contributions on Shaftesbury’s ethics and esthetics are: John A. Bernstein, 
“Shaftesbury’s Identification of the Good with the Beautiful,” Eighteenth-Century Studies, 
10 (1977): 304-25. Preben Mortensen, “Shaftesbury and the Morality of Art Appreciation,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 55 (1994): 631-50. Jerome Stolnitz, “On the Significance 
of Lord Shaftesbury in Modern Aesthetic Theory,’ The Philosophical Quarterly, 11 (1961): 
97-113. Shigiao, Power and Virtue, 94-133. Dabney Townsend, “Shaftesbury’s Aesthetic 
Theory,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 41 (1982): 205-13. 

116 On this grand tour and its role in Shaftesbury’s esthetic theories with regard to religious 
art and architecture, see: Morel, “The Ethics and Aesthetics of Architecture,” 2. 

117 Anthony Shaftesbury and Lawrence E. Klein, eds., Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999, re-edn. of 1711), 18, 19. 1688 
and 1689 were anti-Jacobean and anti-Catholic years in England, with the dismissal of 
James 11 and the accession of William and Mary as a result of the Glorious Revolution. A 
period of relative religious tolerance followed. The whole nation was concerned with a so- 
called ‘Moral Revolution’ in order to strive against vice and to re-establish virtue in God’s 
nation. See Dudley W. Bahlman, The Moral Revolution of 1688 (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957). 
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moral actions. In this work, he invariably links virtue to beauty through the as- 
sociation of “the beautiful, the proportioned and the becoming” with “the vir- 
tuous, the benevolent and the good.”!!8 Shaftesbury’s Second Characters (1712) 
is a practical transition from his moral esthetic theory of his Characteristics ap- 
plied to art. Beautifying components, artists, as well as the corruptions of taste 
are all discussed and analyzed as esthetic components.”? Shaftesbury was thus 
both an ethical and religious thinker, as well as a philosopher of the arts. 

Shaftesbury’s writings can be situated within a program of self-fashioning; 
a contemporary penchant for moral and cultural refinement that was inextri- 
cably linked to the development of moral and esthetic sensibility. In an essay 
on “the morality of art appreciation,’ Preben Mortensen has demonstrated 
that it was Shaftesbury’s aim to place the contemplation of beauty within the 
realm of acceptable morality. According to Mortensen, Shaftesbury wanted to 
defend a moral way of admiring things, one not identified with luxury, covet- 
ousness, avarice, ostentation, and other immoral qualities, but one associated 
with “beauty of the sentiments, the grace of actions, the turn of characters, and 
the proportions of a human mind.”!?° In Shaftesbury’s esthetic language, the 
state of having the morally correct motives is the state of being “morally beau- 
tiful” and the state of approving of the morally correct motives upon reflec- 
tion is the state of having “good moral taste.” Indeed, Shaftesbury showed the 
English moralists that if we think of moral goodness as analogous to beauty, 
then (even within a broadly empiricist framework) it is still possible for moral 
goodness to be nonarbitrarily grounded in objective features of the world and 
for the moral agent to be attracted to virtue for its own sake, not merely out 
of self-interest. Shaftesbury’s theory thus further signals and provides a better 
understanding of the historical shift on the views on ethics and esthetics in 
early modern England. Three points of interest arise from Shaftesbury’s work: 
the association of beauty and morality, his theory of the affects and his theory 
of the world of forms. 

Firstly, he placed the contemplation of beauty within the realm of morality.!21 
Shaftesbury started from the premise that, due to divine creation, all things 
are united in the world and, subsequently, human mind and soul are strongly 


118 Shiqiao, Power and Virtue, 97. 

119 Anthony Shaftesbury, Benjamin Rand, ed., Second Characters or Language of Forms by 
the Right Honourable Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury Author of Characteristics (New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1969, re-edn. of 1712), 25. 
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imprinted by the idea of order and proportion.!?? “Will it not be found in this 
respect, above all, that what is beautiful is harmonious and proportionable, 
what is harmonious and proportionable is true, and what is at once both 
beautiful and true is, of consequence agreeable and good?”!?3 For Shaftesbury, 
beauty was truth, virtue, and compliance; it was a moral goal, while moral 
sense became a faculty of humankind. Consequently, this moral sense is an 
inner perceptive faculty which transcends the immediate physical perceptions 
of the delightful and the pleasurable and refers to the metaphysical notions of 
the virtuous and the good. As such, moral sense perception is an innate quality, 
unlike physical sense perception.!4 

Secondly, the distinction between the good of the inferior world (world of 
things) and that of the superior world (world of affections) suggests an ulti- 
mate order to which both are answerable. Shaftesbury had taken up Hobbes’s 
claim that our affects lead us, but he rejected the dominance of aggressive de- 
sires in favor of the affections of love and benevolence.!*5 Similarly to Hobbes, 
moral behavior is completely motivated by affections, but, contrary to Hobbes, 
man is not fundamentally selfish.!26 For Shaftesbury, all humans possess la- 
tent affections for the good of humankind as moral self-consciousness and 
deliberate moral judgment distinguish humans from beasts. The good joins 
the beautiful when the moral judgment approves its own beauty. There is no 
virtue where there is no beauty, such as for instance in a fundamentally aggres- 
sive and selfish human philosophy as Hobbes’s based on principles of power, 
dominance, and fear. Indeed, Shaftesbury thought the primary threat to the 
notions of moral beauty and moral taste came from the empiricist philosophy 
of Hobbes and Locke. 


Hence Hobbes, Locke, etc. still the same man, same genus at the 
bottom—‘Beauty is nothing’—‘Virtue is nothing’—So ‘perspective 
nothing—Music is nothing’—But these are the greatest realities of 
things, especially the beauty and order of affections. These philosophers 


122 Anthony Shaftesbury, “The Moralists,” in Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 
ed. Lawrence E. Klein (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999, re-edn. of 1711), 
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together with the anti-virtuosi may be called by one common name 
viz. barbar ...127 


Shaftesbury’s concept of disinterestedness can thus not be understood in the 
modern esthetic sense as “when perceiving anything in this manner that any 
other concerns, such as practical, moral, political, or religious are suspended.”!8 
Disinterestedness for Shaftesbury is to be understood as free from self-interest, 
a striving for freedom of passions and freedom of reason. This notion of dis- 
interestedness was of particular importance for Shaftesbury as it included the 
claim that one should strive to love God and virtue for God’s or virtue’s sake 
and not to seek future personal reward or punishment.!?9 Esthetic contem- 
plation offered the possibility of spectatorial detachment from all evil desires 
represented by a surrender of any narrow form of individualistic satisfaction 
in favor of admiration of the general harmony. This premise was based on the 
fundamental concept that “reality as a whole, the world of nature as created 
by God, exhibited a beauty which is moral as well as gratifying to the sense of 
form, and that the discernment of this character of reality conduces directly 
to moral action.”!3° 

This brings us to his third point of interest, namely that Shaftesbury also 
often asserted that a man’s inner disposition is affected by his intercourse with 
the world of forms, be they natural or artificial. The world of forms is in con- 
stant interaction with human affections and temper. 


This too is certain, that the admiration and love of order, and harmony 
and proportion, in whatever kind, is naturally improving to the temper, 
advantageous to social affection, and highly assistant to virtue, which is 
itself no other than the love of order and beauty in society. In the meanest 
subjects of the world, the appearances of order gains upon the mind and 
draws the affection towards it. But if the order of the world itself appears 
just and beautiful, the admiration and esteem of order must run higher 
and the elegant passion or love of beauty, which is so advantageous to 
virtue, must be the more improved by its exercise in so ample and mag- 
nificent a subject. For it is impossible that such a divine order should be 
contemplated without ecstasy and rapture since, in the common subjects 


127 Anthony Shaftesbury, “Plastics or the Original Progress and Power of Designatory Art,” in 
Second Characters, ed. Rand, 178. 

128 Mortensen, “Shaftesbury and the Morality of Art,’ 632. 

129 Mortensen, “Shaftesbury and the Morality of Art,” 634. Shaftesbury, “The Moralists,” 268. 

130 Bernstein, “Shaftesbury’s Identification,” 309. 
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of science and the liberal arts, whatever is according to just harmony and 
proportion is so transporting to those who have any knowledge or prac- 
tice in the kind.!3! 


As a result of Shaftesbury’s premise of unity of creation, the admiration of order 
and proportion in nature or art enhances virtue as it stimulates order and har- 
mony in society and human affections. The effect of contemplation on human 
affections can, however, be either positive or negative. When dealing with 
painting, Shaftesbury emphasizes that moral paintings are to be understood as 
those of judicious representations of the human passions.!%2 These certainly 
do not include scenes of martyrdom, which are represented in ‘popish’ art. 
Such barbarous scenes can only lead to barbarous affections. In the third of his 
“moral and theological citations and maxims,’ Shaftesbury summarizes 


3. Maxim. Viz. Ruinous in religious and moral sense to wonder or admire 
wrong. Hence superstition. So barbarity (that of—tyrants) from delight 
in blood, pain, torture. First a horrour removed delight remains, etc. 
enyarpexaxia!?3 


According to the judgment of taste and politeness, no art which is savage, 
monstrous, or cruel should be shown; while divine forms perfect the idea of 
humanity. For Shaftesbury, the concept of moral beauty is not merely a meta- 
phorical comparison between ethics and esthetics. Rather, beauty and good- 
ness are “one and the same.’ Beauty, Shaftesbury argues, is primarily a property 
of souls or minds, not of bodies at all: “the beautifying not the beautified, is the 
really beautiful.” When we judge a body to be beautiful, we are judging the act 
of designing and creating the body to be beautiful. For instance, when we say 
a statue is beautiful, it is not the “matter” itself (the materiality of the statue) 
which is admired but the “art and design” or “the form or forming power.”!34 
Following the model of Fréart de Chambray (1606-76),!95 Shaftesbury goes 
even further. As the title of Second Characters suggests, he also makes a direct 


131 Anthony Shaftesbury, “An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or Merit,” in Characteristics of Men, 
ed. Klein, 191. 

132 Anthony Shaftesbury, “A Notion of the Historical Draught of the Judgement of Hercules,’ 
in Second Characters, ed. Rand, 53. 

133 Anthony Shaftesbury, “Plastics or the Original Progress and Power of Designatory Art,” in 
Second Characters, ed. Rand, 173. 

134 Shaftesbury, “The Moralists,” 322. 

135 Roland Fréart de Chambray was an important French theorist of architecture and the 
arts. In 1650 he published his translation of Palladio’s treatise on architecture which had 
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association between the moral life of the artist and his oeuvre. Artists like 
Bernini (1598-1680), who led a dubious life, cannot deliver morally accept- 
able, and thus good, artworks. It is necessary, first and foremost, to distinguish 
between the “worthy to be criticised” and the “unworthy to be named,” or in 
other words between “the mortal enemies of priests “and the “honest moral 
men,” and in this respect, to observe “How the works and the characters of the 
masters correspond to their own proper and personal characters, legible from 
their artificial second characters, i.e. their works.”!3° This judgment derives 
from Shaftesbury’s three orders of beauty: firstly the “dead forms,’ secondly 
the “forming forms,’ and thirdly the “supreme and sovereign beauty.’ If the first 
order of beauty is the form of the object or the object’s design, the second 
order of beauty is the active mental subject capable of creating this sort of 
intelligent design. In other words, the second order of beauty is the creative 
human mind itself, which imposes design, proportion, and harmony on the 
matter. But the same mind has its own form, which is given to it by its partici- 
pation in the divine mind, “the principle, source, and fountain of all beauty.”!8” 

Shaftesbury thus connected the good with the beautiful and saw them as in- 
herent qualities of the object of thought or perception. He also regarded moral 
and esthetic judgment as equally compliant to objective standards. When a 
beholder discerned these moral and esthetic qualities of an “object of percep- 
tions” and made a conscious judgment of it, this became an “object of reflec- 
tion.” The passions raised through this process became a moral action. Through 
the association of the virtuous and the beautiful, along with his theory of the 
world of forms, esthetic judgment became moral judgment.88 Contrary to the 
ideas of other philosophers, Shaftesbury’s theories appear quite directly in 
contemporary discourses on architecture. 

Shaftesbury explicitly expressed his disdain for Wren’s churches in London, 
as he pitied the architect's “lack” of training and experience, as well as the 
“Gothic” influence still present in many reconstructions after the Great Fire 
of 1666. He preferred temperance to luxury and sumptuousness. There are 
also striking references to Shaftesbury’s ideas in our sermons. As mentioned 
above, ethics and esthetics became entwined at the end of the seventeenth 
and into the early eighteenth century, referring, as they did, to the building of 


a great influence on French classicism. That same year he published an anthology of an- 
cient and modern writers on the classical orders, Parallèle de l'architecture antique avec la 
moderne, which was translated into English by John Evelyn. His treatise on painting, Idée 
de la perfection de la peinture, followed in 1662. 

136 Shaftesbury, Second Characters or the Language of Forms, 16. 

137 Shaftesbury, “The Moralists,” 324. 

138 Shaftesbury, “Miscellany ITI,” 415. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Benjamin Cole, St Alban’s Church Wood Street, engraving, ca. 1750. London, 
Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.4/ALB 
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a magnificent church as an act of piety and charity. Preaching at All Hallows 
in London in 1705, Gaskarth developed a similar argument when contem- 
plating the beauty of the church building he had helped to restore. We see 
Shaftesbury’s ideas in action. 


Beauty is indeed an higher Charity, as it more directly conveighs its 
Benefits to the Souls of our Brethren, affording them the Opportunity 
of maintaining, and strengthening the Sense of Religion, the just 
Apprehension of God in their Minds, which, without publick Worship 
would be mainly lost, and of their partaking of the freer Graces that 
attend this.139 


Or, in the words of Robert Altham (1658-1730), preaching twenty years later, 
‘Beauty is the perfection of any thing in its kind ... that all things may be done 
decently and in order.”140 

The beauty of the church building became assimilated to the beauty and 
order of the public service which took place in it. As the passages and evolution 
described above show, this was not merely a consequence of the liturgical set- 
ting. As the century advanced, the role that architecture assumed in devotion 
was more openly scrutinized and positively valued. The interaction between 
the worshipper and his environment was explored within the boundaries of 
idolatry, iconoclasm, ceremonialism, and Puritanism. Both the building and 
the worshipper were studied as objects, or subjects of perceptions, emotions, 
and judgments. The church buildings played a role in the devotional exercise. 
They evoked feelings of honor, respect, and esteem by recalling God’s pres- 
ence; they stimulated devotion with awe and magnificence or devout simplic- 
ity. As such, a ‘rhetoric of architecture’ was established both in the churches 
and the sermons. This was made possible through the close connection that 
was gradually established between esthetics and moral edification. As the 
close reading of the sermons against the philosophy of sense perception has 
revealed, there was a strong concern with devotion, senses, passions, and the 
will. In both discourses, this concern was broadened to include esthetics and, 
by extension, architecture in the work of Shaftesbury. As such, the relationship 
between esthetic—or even architectural—style and moral edification seems 


139 Gaskarth, The Beautiful Sanctuary, 30. 

140 Robert Altham, Relative and Inherent Holiness, Both Required to the True Worship of God, a 
Sermon, Preached at the Opening of the Church of St Botolph Bishopsgate, December 1, 1728 
(London: Printed for George Strahan at the Golden Ball, 1728), 19. 
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much closer and stronger than generally assumed. Moreover, it reinforces cur- 
rent views on the rhetoric potential of early modern English architecture. 


3 Rhetoric of Architecture 


Scholars like Caroline van Eck and Vaughan Hart have already established 
the link between decorum—especially the architectural orders—and moral 
qualities by means of rhetoric and emblemata. The philosophical perspective 
developed in the previous paragraphs adds another layer of meaning to those 
architectural elements. This layer, moreover, pertains more to universal knowl- 
edge and the human mind than to rules of decorum based on codification and 
assumed knowledge on the part of the viewer. 

Concerns with the beholder’s response to architecture, the relationship 
between architecture and the passions or the moral rhetoric of architecture 
are also central to English architectural theory and building practice mainly 
from the 1660s onwards. Early modern English theories accorded exceptional 
importance to the beholder’s responses to buildings.'4! This was partly a con- 
sequence of the vacillating attitude towards both classical and church archi- 
tecture at the end of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. The use of 
the orders had been introduced in England, not in texts on architecture per se 
but in emblems, heraldry, and monuments. As a result, from the very moment 
of their introduction, the orders were charged with moral, religious, or his- 
torical meaning. Furthermore, as should be clear by now, the topic of church 
architecture in general was subjected to the political and religious turmoil of 
the period.142 

Early English treatises on the Vitruvian orders were made to conform to 
Protestant mores.!43 This was already the case in the first English treatise on 
classical architecture published by John Shute (d. 1563), artist and architect 
under Elizabeth 1, in 1563. The structure of The First and Chief Grounds of 


141 Lydia Hamlet, “The Longinian Sublime,” in Translations of the Sublime, The Early Modern 
Reception and Dissemination of Longinus’ Peri Hupsous in Rhetoric, the Visual Arts, 
Architecture and the Theatre, eds. Caroline van Eck et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 188. Van Eck, 
British Architectural Theory, 123. 

142 Caroline van Eck, Classical Rhetoric and the Visual Arts in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 90, 91. 

143 Regarding Protestant classical church architecture of the Restoration period, Stevenson 
says that there was no inherent association between classical architecture, paganism, or 
popery. Christine Stevenson, The City and the King: Architecture and Politics in Restoration 
London (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013), 286. 
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Architecture is mainly based on Vitruvius and Palladio, though there are sig- 
nificant alterations when, for example, discussing the orders, that are a con- 
sequence of a deliberate adaptation of the ‘canon’ to Protestant theology. First 
and foremost, the Tuscan order is represented as the Greek God Atlas with 
the typical attributes of the English monarchy, namely the scepter and the 
crown. Atlas can thus be associated with Brute of Troy, the legendary first king 
of Britain, not supporting the celestial globe but the foundations of the nation. 
The Corinthian order is referred to as resembling “Vesta or some lyke Virgin,” 
an association which would gain support in Elizabethan England, as Shute 
had dedicated his work to the Virgin Queen Elizabeth, “Defender of the Faith.” 
The purity of the Corinthian order is in sharp contrast with the Composite 
order. This order is a licentious Roman invention represented by Pandora of 
Hesiod, the personification of the human vices and immorality.!*4 Forty years 
later however, Henry Wotton would, probably in the context of the widespread 
Puritan rejection of decoration, describe the Corinthian order as a common 
prostitute, due to its licentious ornamentation. A similar point is made in 
the sermon of Dyke who dismissed the heavy decorative schemes of Roman 
Catholic churches by comparing them with the Babylonian whore.!*¢ In the 
first half of the seventeenth century, the orders were thus to be understood as 
moral emblems which had to free—at least partially—classical architecture 
from her pagan or popish connotations and give her a place within the theol- 
ogy and ethics of the Church of England and the English nation. 

Vaughan Hart and Richard Tucker have demonstrated that Inigo Jones was 
very conscious of these moral connotations of the orders. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century, the Corinthian and Composite were the two orders most 
identifiable with Roman Catholicism. Jones did not use them on the exterior 
of any public building in the fifteen years between the Gunpowder Plot (1605) 
and the proposed marriage between Prince Charles and the Spanish Infanta, 
an event which coincided with the building of the new Banqueting House and 
a short period of tolerance of Catholic worship at the Court. When building 
the Catholic Chapel of Saint James’s Palace, a sober astylar facade was adopt- 
ed, with the exception of a Corinthian Serliana on the palace side. The extreme 
sobriety of the exterior contrasted with the richly decorated interior, but was 


144 For Shute see Vaughan Hart, “From Virgin to Courtesan in Early English Vitruvian Books,” 
in Paper Palaces, The Rise of the Renaissance Architectural Treatise, eds. Vaughan Hart and 
Peter Hicks (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1998), 298-312. 

145 Wotton, The Elements, 29. 

146 Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory, 9. 
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FIGURE 4.2 “Composite Order represented as Pandora of Hesiod,” published in: John Shute, 
The first and Chief Grounds of Architecture (London, 1563), folio X111 verso. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Rare Books Syn.3.56.1 
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FIGURE 4.3 Henry Flitcroft, View of St Paul’s Cathedral's west front, designed by Inigo Jones, 
engraving, 1714. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.460/ 
PAU(1)ext 
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required to prevent the provocation of further anti-Catholic feelings. It was a 
“Catholic architecture in disguise.”!47 

Some of the beholders and worshippers were also conscious of these moral 
connotations of the architectural orders. It was Jones’s Corinthian portico at 
St Paul’s Cathedral that was first attacked in the Civil War. The use of the Tuscan 
order for the nave walls, Doric for the lesser doorways, Ionic for the portals 
and Corinthian for the portico had to represent Laud’s endeavor to unify all 
tendencies of the Church of England in a more ceremonialist liturgy. The em- 
blematic message was clearly understood by the anti-ceremonialist and anti- 
Laudian mob, and the Corinthian columns were vandalized.48 

If classical orders lent themselves to emblematic communication of reli- 
gious ideas, architectural theory was also impregnated with ideas on sense 
perception and the moral connotations of esthetics examined thus far. The 
interaction between architecture and the beholder was not merely confined to 
the emblematic sphere. Following the growing importance of the interaction 
between human passions and the world of forms and supported by a growing 
interest in classical theories on art and architecture, architects and theorists 
also became aware of the persuasive qualities of the building and the arts in 
the worshipper’s edification, through general experiences of scale, mass, pro- 
portion, and decoration. Major art theorists, including John Hall (1627-56) 
and William Sanderson (1586-1676) describe the powerful effects of sight 
leading human passions and understanding. Hall's translation of Longinus’ 
Peri Hypsous, compared the five “rich fountains of Sublime Eloquence’ to the 
foundational pillars of a building, including vastness of thought, transport- 
ing passions, the proportionate use of figures, a generous and select phrase, 
and, last but not least, the beauty and nobility of disposition. Indeed in art, 
architecture, and rhetoric; invention, proportion, disposition, harmony, and 
motion were crucial in order to move the beholder to the expected passions.'49 
Applying these persuasive effects of art to architecture, Henry Wotton consid- 
ered sculpture and painting to add force and affection to the architectural de- 
sign, while truth resulted from just and natural proportions. He was, however, 
cautious regarding the use of sculptural decoration and advised it should be 
applied with moderation, for “morall Philospophie which tempereth Fancies, 
is the Superintendent of Art.”5° This argument shows great similitudes to 


147 Vaughan Hart and Richard Tucker, “Ornament and the Work of Inigo Jones,” Architectural 
History, 32 (2002): 47. 

148 Hart and Tucker, “Ornament and the Work of Inigo Jones,” 36-52. 

149 Hamlet, “The Longinian Sublime,” 189. 

150 Wotton, The Elements, 82. 
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Hobbes’s description of the rhetorical qualities of architecture, described be- 
fore. Inspired by Vitruvius, Wotton continued that ornament should be appro- 
priate for the building and its inhabitant or function. This, most importantly, 
applies to the main entrance. “Decor is the keeping of a due Respect betweene 
the Inhabitant, and the Habitation. Whence Palladius did conclude, that the 
principall Entrance was never to be regulated by any certaine Dimensions; but 
by the Dignity of the Master ...”!5! As has already been described, this Vitruvian 
notion of appropriate decorum was adopted in many sermons in order to de- 
fend the use of ‘magnificent’ architecture and is found in the philosophical 
discourses on esteem, magnificence and wonder as well. 

These considerations with the esthetics of worship were not limited to the 
most intellectual architectural realizations. In fact, they were a concern that 
influenced all aspects of religious culture and liturgy, even working on less 
material but nonetheless fundamental aspects of the Church of England such 
as preaching. 

The analogy with ideas expressed in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
English sacred rhetoric is striking. Deborah Shuger, in her work on sacred rhet- 
oric in the English Renaissance, identified a uninterrupted tension between a 
passionate plain style and a grand style. The passionate plain style was main- 
ly used in the vernacular and in Calvinist and Low Church traditions. It was 
based on a medieval model which emerged when the Holy Spirit replaced lan- 
guage as the ‘prime mover. In this medieval conception, much depends on the 
preacher’s divinely inspired ardor. Concerns about language and style receded 
and made way for the passionate plain style. This can be described as clear 
but powerful and it fitted the anti-Laudian and anti-ceremonial preferences of 
some preachers.!>? The grand style was influenced by continental Neo-Latin 
preaching, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. Inspired by the Classical 
models, it underwent evolutions but remained focused on the sublime and 
the solemn. Its origins lay in the passionate agonistic oratory of Aristotle and 
Demosthenes and was opposed to the polished ornate prose of Isocrates. From 
the beginning, power was opposed to ornament, where the first was consid- 
ered as more dignified. Aristotle’s style was associated with loftiness, massive- 
ness, and richness with the grandeur of power. This opposition of ornament 
and power ultimately led to a distinction between the passionate and the pol- 
ished discourse.!°3 The passionate style was deemed an appropriate stimulant 


151 Wotton, The Elements, 95. 

152 Deborah Shuger, Sacred Rhetoric, The Christian Grand Style in the English Renaissance 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 69. 

153  Shuger, Sacred Rhetoric, 21-7. 
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for spiritual exercise. Imagination and emotion were required to make the ex- 
cellent and ideal object apprehensible and desirable, using drama, vividness, 
and metaphorical qualities to bridge the dilemma between the sacred and the 
profane. Images, whether rhetorical or not, were considered to have both a 
psychagogic function and an ontological ground; to carry mind and heart to 
God by manifesting him to the senses.!54 

Such rhetorical programs were consciously adopted in seventeenth-century 
English architecture. The qualities that are commonly attributed to the grand 
style are also found in the descriptions of post-Restoration church architecture 
in consecration sermons. They not only represent the status of the building as 
God’s dwelling place upon earth, but are used to stimulate the worshipper’s 
devotion by means of his senses. In other words, a passionate architectural 
discourse is created, which is described in terms of grandeur or magnificence, 
richness, power, massiveness, and loftiness in order to appeal to the senses and 
stimulate spiritual exercises. The architecture impacts greatly on the beholder 
and aims at the experience of the solemn and the awful. The objective was 
to convey a sense of the divine without using figurative art or superstitious 
ornament which could distract the devotee. Hence, church architecture had 
to transport the worshipper through magnificence, vastness, and infinity, re- 
calling God’s omnipotence and ubiquity.5> From the Restoration onwards, 
Anglican Church architecture was designed to host worship that was primitive 
both in the sense of the sublime, namely the original divinely inspired, and 
in the sense of the pure early Christian worship that had to be restored in the 
Church of England.!°6 Relating to church architecture, William Cave, author 
of Primitive Christianity: Or, the Religion of the Antient Christians, stated that to 
adhere to the primitive’s example, was to spare no reasonable costs in church 
architecture.15” 

In a penetrating analysis of the architectural treatises of Henry Wotton 
The Elements of Architecture (1624) and Christopher Wren’s notes on architec- 
ture of 1670, Caroline van Eck notices both an explicit interest in the religious- 
political use of classical and early Christian architecture in seventeenth-century 
England and the way in which buildings were consciously used as visual rheto- 
ric within this program. Both Wren and Wotton play with the etymology of 


154 Shuger, Sacred Rhetoric, 249. 

155 R.T., De Templis, A Treatise of Themples, Wherein Is Discovered the Ancient Manner of 
Building, Consecrating and Adorning of Churches (London: Printed by R. Bishop, for 
Thomas Alchorn, at the Green Dragon, 1638), 176-204. 

156 Caroline van Eck, “Figuring the Sublime in English Church Architecture,’ in Translations 
of the Sublime, eds. Van Eck et al., 221-45. 

157 Stevenson, The City and the King, 268. 
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the word monument. Monuments represent, and aim at, a reconstruction by 
conjuring up images and emotions stored in memory.!5° Within this context, 
Peter Guillery draws our attention to the important role Robert Hooke (1635- 
1703) played in Wren’s designs for the city churches. Hooke was a student of the 
nature of memory and thus highly conscious of the mnemonic power of arte- 
facts. According to Guillery, Hooke might have suggested to Wren the idea of 
adopting some architectural references to primitivist Calvinist and Protestant 
roots, in order to make his new churches with fixed east-end altars acceptable.159 
By associating contemporary building practice with early Christian monu- 
ments, buildings become visual rhetoric: the construction in stone of a nation’s 
virtuous memory and identity. This is also, in fact, what consecration sermons 
endeavor to achieve. 


3.1 The Passions of the Collective and the National Building Campaigns 

The entwinement of ethics and esthetics not only seeks to edify the worship- 
per, but at the same time edifies the godly nation. The sermons present the 
specific building as an example for the nation and the bulk of newly built 
churches—particularly those of the Queen Anne campaign—as an example 
for Christianity. Churches are considered to contribute to the glory of the city 
and nation as they are an expression of the Christian state of the nation. The 
history, beauty, and number of churches are a demonstration of public zeal.!©° 
Certainly under Queen Anne, the national strength was represented as being 
based on a Church embodying unity and stability as opposed to schism and 
rebellion, much like the Ark of the Covenant was a symbol of God’s presence 
and protection for Israel.!®! The 17u initiative to build fifty new churches in 
(Greater) London had begun as an attempt to reinforce royal or Stuart author- 
ity through strengthening the presence of parish churches, through which the 
parish councils, the local branch of state government operated. This was not 
only of administrative, but also of symbolic importance, as the monarch was 
the head of the Church of England. Anglicanism was as much a matter of state 
authority as of religious belief. Religious establishment went hand in hand 
with governmental establishment. In the wake of the Glorious Revolution of 


158 Van Eck, Classical Rhetoric, 96. Peter of Ravenna’s Phoenix, Sive Artificiosa Memoria trans- 
lated by Robert Copland and published in London ca. 1545, used the spaces of an empty 
monastery or church as memory loci. See: Susan Guinn-Chipman, Religious Space in 
Reformation England (London: Pickering and Chatto, 2013),6. 

159 Peter Guillery, “Suburban Models, or Calvinism and Continuity in London's Seventeenth- 
Century Church Architecture,” Architectural History, 48 (2005): 93. 

160 Morel, “Building for God, the Patron, or the Devotee,” 241. 

161 Bisse, The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches, 20-23. 
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1688 and within memory of the Civil War, this was a serious issue. Under the 
Toleration Acts passed under the Calvinist King William 111, Nonconformists 
had been allowed to worship publicly, and had set up ‘conventicles’ (meeting 
halls) for this very purpose. These were particularly numerous in the new, and 
spreading, London suburbs. The commission's conviction was that by provid- 
ing parish churches in these outer suburbs, one could encourage the inhabit- 
ants to return to the Church of England. “That by this Increase of Churches 
we may increase and advance the Christian Religion, and daily diminish the 
Number as well of all absenting as dissenting Protestants.”!®? One aspect of this 
program was the building of parish churches so as to demonstrate the state 
Church’s authority within each parish in both visible and material form. Hence 
the insistence in the 17 Act on the sitting of these buildings within church- 
yards, in order to enhance their visibility and on the use of stone for their con- 
struction (Wren’s city churches mostly used brick) to add monumentality.!63 
The church building is not only an instrument for worship, but also a means 
of religious representation, both in its material and symbolical aspect. It repre- 
sents the Christian nation, the zeal and unity of the worshippers, their commit- 
ment and gratitude to God as well as God’s glory. As such the church building 
stimulates religious exercise, esteem, reverence, and devotion. This important 
role of the church building is for instance expressed by John Marshall (d. 1730), 
who was heavily concerned with the high level of absenteeism at church ser- 
vices.!6+ Preaching at the opening of St George Queen Square (purchased by 
the commission and altered in 1717), he draws an analogy between the orders 
and the rules of beautiful architecture and liturgy. Recalling Shaftesbury’s es- 
thetic language of the morally beautiful, he claims that order and beauty in 
architecture provide an appropriate state of mind and behavior for devotion. 


Let us by a strict adhering, and due Obedience to all the Rules and Orders 
of so Excellent a Church, endeavour to make This, a Pattern and Example 
to other Places, and shew the World, how beautiful an Aspect a Church 
may have, and how Excellent and Praise-worthy it may appear, when all 
its Divine Offices are devoutly and solemnly celebrated, its Prescriptions 


162 Andrew Trebeck, A Sermon Preached at St George’s Church, Hanover-Square; on Sunday the 
Fourth of April, Being the First Sunday of Opening the Church after Consecration (London: 
Printed for W. and J. Innys at the West End of St Paul’s, 1725), 22. 

163 Anon., The Acts of Parliament Relating to the Building Fifty New-Churches in and about 
the Cities of London and Westminster and For Making Provision for the Ministers Thereof 
(London, 1716), 7. 

164 Anon., A Brief History of the Church and Parish of St George the Martyr Queen Square, to 
Mark the 250th Anniversary (London, 1956), 11. 
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and Obligations complied withal, and every thing which she requires 
regularly and orderly perform’d, Decency and Order makes every thing 
Beautiful.!65 


This program of religious edification and moral instruction was taken into ac- 
count by the architect Nicholas Hawksmoor in the decorative scheme of the 
individual churches. When comparing the churches of St Anne Limehouse, 
Christ Church Spitalfields, St George in the East and St John Bermondsey 
(destroyed, included in this volume) with those of St Mary Woolnoth (see 
chapter 5, illustration 5), St George Hanover Square (included in this volume) 
and St Alphege Greenwich, the monumental austerity of the first group is 
remarkable. The first four churches were built in poor hamlets inhabited by 
weavers and sailors, while the churches of St Mary Woolnoth, Hanover Square 
and Greenwich were situated in more affluent residential areas. The first group 
of churches was clearly intended to stand as beacons of Christian morality. 
Ornament is reserved for the most important basic elements of the west door 
and the east window. The huge white stone masses with funeral forms, com- 
mon to all the towers, are in sharp contrast with the more canonic decoration 
used in the interior.!66 As such, they reflect the Christian doctrine of ‘inner 
beauty’ Batty Langley described these churches as “solemn solidity,” “ 
beauty,” “ 
have yet seen in any composition of the ancients.”!6” Preaching at the conse- 


simple 
wherein simplicity and grandeur are as well connected together as I 


cration of St John Bermondsey (designed by Hawksmoor and consecrated in 
1733), the churchman and antiquarian William Richardson (1698-1775) refers 
to the church as a lasting monument of religion in times when many are cor- 
rupted by irreligion. “Our Duty therefore consequent on so great a Blessing, is 
greatfully to acknowledge the Favour receiv’d, and apply it to those great and 
noble Purposes for which it was design’d.”!68 The new church building gives 


165 John Marshall, A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the New Chappel, Called St George’s 
Chappel in Queen Square in the Parish of St Andrew Holborn, in the County of Middlesex, 
Upon Whitsunday May 12. 1706 (London: Printed for Samuel Keble at the Turks-Head, 
1706), 18. 

166 Vaughan Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor. Rebuilding Ancient Wonders (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2002), 167-85. 

167 Batty Langley, Grubb Street Journal, 1 July 1734 quoted in Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
Rebuilding, 181, 183. 

168 William Richardson, Relative Holiness. A Sermon Preach'd at the Consecration of the 
Parish-Church of St John in Southwark, June 15, 1733 (London: Printed for W. Hinchliffe, 
under the Royal Exchange, 1733), 21. Christopher Brooke, “Richardson, William (1698- 
1775), antiquary and college head,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/28888 and chapter 3 note 123 of this book. 
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FIGURE 4.4 William Thorpe, North west prospect of St Anne, 
Limehouse, Stepney, engraving, ca. 1750. London, 
Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.S3/ 
ANN 


occasion to renew religious engagement and conduct a moral life. The great 
and noble view of the architecture is suitable and stimulating for this purpose. 

The church building thus becomes a demonstration of public zeal and duty, 
and a symbol of the nation’s attachment to God, as well as an instrument for 
edification. Churches are, above all, places for public devotion. They unify and 
order devotion, strengthen spiritual exercise and offer a more solemn setting 
wherein zeal and affection of the soul and body are better disposed to please 
God, due to his more immediate presence. Secondly, churches remind wor- 
shippers of whose house they are in; they recall God’s majesty, greatness, and 
glory and are an expression of honor and reverence towards the almighty. The 
decency, the order, and the edification required for public worship were more 
effectual when performed in a stated place, prepared, furnished, and set apart 
for religious assemblies. This was mainly achieved by ‘comeliness’ or ‘appropri- 
ate decorum.’ 

Whether this had to be simple or magnificent depended on the confession 
of the preacher. By the end of the century, a more general tendency for stateli- 
ness or magnificence is to be noted. This has to be linked with the context of 
the two major church building campaigns of 1666 and 1711 which were high- 
ly propagandistic for the Stuart Court, the English nation, and the national 
Church. However, an overall cautiousness to position the Church of England 
by means of its architecture and liturgy in between the extremes of Roman 
Catholicism and Puritanism is noted. 
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Only the Church of England, like Virtue itself, preserves its Essence, by 
being placed betwixt two opposite Vices, its deadly Enemies: Here is 
comeliness without affected gaudiness, beauty without meretricious 
painting, gravity without pievish morosity: a Religion, which being most 
fitted to the nature of man cannot but be most acceptable unto God.169 


4 Conclusion 


The multiple references to the realm of the senses and the passions in con- 
secration sermons are not gratuitous. Since the beginning of the Church of 
England, the ‘sensory realm’ had been highly debated in opposition to the 
‘sensual worship’ of the ‘superstitious’ Roman Catholic Church; a discussion 
which had had an important impact on liturgy, ritual and decoration. The 
seventeenth-century debate on the senses and the passions was not only a 
concern in religious discourse, but even more so in contemporary philosophy. 
The consecration sermons show a cross-fertilization between religious and 
philosophical debates. Models and referents from biblical and Christian his- 
tory, including Solomon’s and Herod’s Temples, Babylon, and early Christianity 
are rekindled within the context of contemporary discussions on human sen- 
sory perceptions and passions. 

This cross-fertilization certainly produced a more positive attitude towards 
sensory experience in devotional exercise and sustained the development 
of performative and rhetorical qualities in the architecture of the Church of 
England in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Firstly, from the second half of the seventeenth century onwards, it be- 
came more commonly accepted that human beings were made up of mind 
and body and that both should participate equally in the worship and service 
of God. Sensory impressions could even function as a stimulus for devotional 
exercise. It was commonly accepted that our senses were a powerful instru- 
ment, because they were closely related to the passions. By the second half of 
the century, it was also generally accepted that if an individual was distracted 
by worldly magnificence rather than inspired by spirituality, the fault lay with 
the devotee. 


169 Joseph Kelsey, A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of a Chappel in the House of John 
Collins, Esq; of Chute in Wiltshire. Performed by the Right Reverend Father in God Seth, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum on the 25th of September, 1673 (London: Printed for Jonathan Edwin at the 
three Roses, 1674), 25. 
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Secondly, the negative connotations of magnificence (idolatry) were gradu- 
ally tempered as esthetic qualities became entwined with the ethical realm, 
progressively introducing the concept of the beautiful church building as an 
act of charity or piety. 

Thirdly, the rhetorical and emblematic qualities of the architecture itself 
were discovered and adapted to the mores and requirements of the Church of 
England. Consciously chosen decorative schemes and architectural programs 
were gradually developed in order to participate in religious edification. It is 
the combination with the theory of senses and passions that clarified how 
architecture could fully operate as a sensory fact and raise devotional effects 
transcending the boundaries of the merely rhetorical connection between 
style and devotion. The emblematic and rhetorical interpretation of style and 
orders are important, as they are closely bound up with the sensory effect of ar- 
chitecture and ornament. The impressions that architecture conveys become 
important means of moral edification for Church and nation. 


And since it is hard for Earthly-minded Men to be taken off their sensual 
Delights, and to fix their scattered Thoughts upon Religious Duties, the 
best Expedient to dismiss the World for a time, the Concerns, and Love 
of it, is to have recourse to Holy Places; which, being ... dedicated to the 
Almighty’s Honour, will in some measure display his Majesty, stamp in 
Men lasting Impressions of Reverence, and heighten Devotion.!”° 


The combination of theories on human perception and passions with religious 
theories gradually conceptualized and justified the impact of the architecture 
of the church building on the worshipper’s state of mind. As a result, architec- 
tural sophistication became acceptable, and even instrumental, to Church of 
England clergymen in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
Of major importance was the connection between moral and esthetic values 
that had already been established under Elizabeth 1 in the Book of Homilies, 
but acquired prominence thanks to early modern esthetic theories. According 
to the religious interpretations of these theories and those on human percep- 
tions and passions, a well-chosen architectural design could exert a positive 
and stimulating influence on devotional exercise. 

This concern with ‘good’ church architecture remained not confined to 
some general esthetic categories. The next and last chapter will show that 


170 Richard Roderick, A Sermon Preached August the 19th, 1684. At the Consecration of the Lord 
Weymouth’s Chapel in Long-Leat (London: Printed by Miles Flesher, for Henry Clements, 
1684), 5. 
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religious interest in church architecture was in step with the antiquarian and 
architectural interest for church buildings in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The aforementioned history of the church building, its status as a 
sacred place, the shaping of sacred space and its interaction with the devotee 
were concerns of the Church of England between 1602 and 1736. We will now 
show how these discourses interacted with those on form, style and esthetics 
as they occurred in the writings of connoisseurs, antiquarians, and architects. 
As will become clear, it is precisely this common endeavor and interest that 
was essential to a continual valorization of churches and their architecture for 
the Church of England. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Culture of Church Building at the Crossroads of 
History, Theology, and Architecture 


Even though the sermons do not dwell on architecture as such, the previous 
chapters have shown that they provide a legitimate architectural context for 
contemporary church building within the religious turmoil of the Reformation 
by means of references to biblical and historical models and by describing 
generic esthetic qualities with strong moral connotations. These references 
and this vocabulary have their pendant in contemporary writings on archi- 
tecture and, more specifically, in descriptions of church architecture. The late 
sixteenth and, particularly, seventeenth century in England saw the rise of both 
antiquarian writing and the architectural treatise. As has already been demon- 
strated by, inter alia, Daniel Woolf, Graham Parry, Rosemary Sweet, and Olivia 
Horsfall-Turner, architects and, in particular, antiquarians, were influenced by 
the political and religious context in which they operated.! While antiquarians 
were mostly driven by a religious or preservationist reaction against sacrilege, 
architects were inspired by biblical studies with reconstructions of the Temple 
or early Christian churches and by a rise in interest for local architecture. In 
the context of antiquarian and architectural writing, the generic qualities of 
architecture described in the sermons are brought to bear upon specific build- 
ings with particular architectural features and stylistic qualities. Indeed, anti- 
quarian and architectural discourses gradually transform the generic historical 
and ethical tropes into a specifically architectural view of churches. This has 
some important consequences. On one hand, we will see how the place of wor- 
ship as the subject of consecration sermons gradually becomes architecture, 
while on the other, the discourse in the sermons also sheds light on antiquar- 
ian and architectural debate. If we read architectural descriptions in antiquar- 
ian writings of the second half of the seventeenth century, and the treatises 
of architects such as Christopher Wren and Roger North (1653-1734), together 


1 Daniel Woolf, The Social Circulation of the Past (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 23-33, 
49-66. Graham Parry, The Trophies of Time: English Antiquarians of the Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). Graham Parry, “Sacrilege and Sanctity: Spelman 
and the Antiquaries, in The Arts of the Anglican Counter-Reformation, Glory, Laud and 
Honour, ed. Graham Parry (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2006), 171-87. Rosemary Sweet, 
Antiquaries, The Discovery of the Past in Eighteenth-Century Britain (London: Hambledon, 
2004). 
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with the consecration sermons, it emerges that all are part of a shared archi- 
tectural culture of church building that aims to find a dignified expression of 
religious ideas that does not succumb to charges of idolatry or parsimony. The 
aim of this closing chapter is to frame the architectural culture in which the 
sermons operated at the crossroads of architectural, antiquarian, and religious 
discourses on churches and to demonstrate how Stuart church buildings could 
evoke a Church embodying English, biblical, and early Christian ideals to en- 
sure the nation’s zeal. 


1 Describing the Church Building: from Confessional Interest to 
Architectural History 


11 Tracing England’s Church (-es) 
In the wake of the rise of natural philosophy, the second half of the seven- 
teenth century saw a growing interest in archeology, history, and antiquari- 
anism culminating in the foundation of the Royal Society in 1662.2 However, 
by then antiquarian descriptions of churches and their monuments already 
had a long tradition in England. The majority of descriptions of churches in 
Reformed England are found in catalogues, briefly listing the buildings’ history 
and describing their value or valuable goods, and in visitation articles. Most 
antiquarians were clergymen, predominantly of the Church of England. They 
were best placed and best prepared to conduct such studies. Through their uni- 
versity training, they had access to library collections and were accustomed to 
reading manuscripts. Furthermore, the bishop as well as the parish priest was 
an important pivot in the contemporary information network. Representative 
of this antiquarian interest are the visitation articles of, for example, Bishop 
William Wake (1657-1737) of Lincoln who, in 1706, asked whether there were 
“any Monuments of Note in your Parish Church or Chappell? Or what other 
antiquities do you know of within your Parish?”3 

This particular attention from the clergy was rooted in the events of the 
early Reformation of the mid-sixteenth century. Exceptional circumstanc- 
es had characterized the English Reformation, as Henry v111 had no fewer 
than 600 monasteries dissolved. Some of them continued as churches, but 


2 Frederic Hugh Thompson, “The Society of Antiquaries of London: its History and Activities,” 
Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society, 93 (1981): 5. Until 1707, with the creation of 
the Society of Antiquities, antiquarians were members of the Royal Society. 

3 Rosemary Sweet, “Founders and Fellows,” in Making History: Antiquaries in Britain 1707-2007, 
eds. David Starkey et al. (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 2007), 50, 51. 
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most were stripped from their building materials and treasures. Concern for 
church propriety, its provenance and preservation soon ensued. The first in- 
dividual to embark on a tour of England in order to review historical remains 
was John Leland (1505-52). Leland was a court scholar and priest under 
Henry vit. After the king’s Reformation, he received a royal license to search 
monasteries and colleges throughout the country for valuable manuscripts 
which should be moved to the king’s libraries. However, Leland’s investiga- 
tions into British antiquities played an important role in raising Protestant in- 
terest in recovering, or reinventing the Anglo-Saxon origins of the Church of 
England. Proof of this is that although the manuscript “Laboryouse Jorney and 
Serche ... for Englandes Antiquitees” was only published by Thomas Hearne 
in 1710-2, it was frequently consulted by antiquarians in the course of the 
seventeenth century.* 

Besides a genuine historical interest, church histories were, in the same way 
as consecration sermons, mainly driven by a confessional interest, shaping the 
historical roots of the Church of England. Or to put it in George Hickes (1642— 
1715) his words: “The faith and other chief doctrines of the English-Saxon 
Church to be the same with ours, and perfectly answer that never ending ques- 
tion: where was your Church before Luther?”> Hence, it is of little surprise that 
Anthony Munday’s A Return to London was ordered by Bishop John King as a 
continuation of John Stow (1525-1605), a Survey of London. The work primar- 
ily aimed at giving an overview of the revival in church refurbishment in the 
capital between 1603 and 1633 and served as an answer to Roman Catholic al- 
legations of Protestant neglect of works of piety and charity, such as church 
architecture. The catalogue contains a brief description of the capital’s 109 
parish churches, Westminster excepted, noting whether a church had been re- 
paired or beautified and at whose cost or patronage. Munday laments having 
to start his alphabetical survey on building and beautifying with the church 
of St Alban Woodstreet. Though this church was one of the most ancient of 
the City of London, its ruinous state caused by the neglect and disrepair of 
the building in the past decades had forced the authorities to pull it down. 
When talking about the beautification of churches, Munday mainly refers to 
the placement of new funerary monuments or pews, but also to the building 


4 Starkey et al., Making History, 12. Graham Parry, “Mists of Time,” in Making History, eds. 
Starkey et al., 19. John D. Niles, The Idea of Anglo-Saxon England 1066-1901. Remembering, 
Forgetting, Deciphering and Renewing the Past (Oxford: Wiley Blackwell, 2015), 78, 79. 

5 Sweet, Antiquaries, The Discovery of the Past, 52. 

6 Julia F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 938, 939. 
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of a new steeple, the glazing of windows or even the demolition of houses sur- 
rounding the church buildings in order to increase their visibility.’ 

If these early descriptions, listings, and enumerations do not give a real im- 
pression of the architecture, they had to serve as an answer and testimony in 
times of religious controversy. They were the proof that the Church of England 
was conscious of the necessity to care for appropriate places of worship. 

As we have seen over the course of this book, the sermons voiced these con- 
temporary concerns regarding church building and include references to the 
antiquarians’ preoccupations. Indeed, the explicit architectural references in- 
scribe themselves in two ways in the antiquarian tradition. Firstly, the sermons 
speak about church architecture when criticizing sacrilege and iconoclasm 
or when praising restorations or the building of new churches. Secondly, the 
buildings referred to as exemplars of church architecture almost all belong to 
the biblical and early Christian past, including that in England. Praising the 
architecture of a place of worship, preachers most often refer to biblical and 
historical places of worship, describing the simplicity or magnificence, neat- 
ness or loftiness, beauty and decency of buildings, and at the same time, la- 
menting the ruinous state and decay of cathedrals and monasteries since the 
Reformation of Edward vi and the Civil Wars. The vicar and lecturer of All 
Saints Isleworth, Cave and Williams, referred to the primitive roots of the 
Church of England to denounce the decay of many ancient English churches 
dating from the nation’s zealous past. 


Our worthy Ancestors of this Island, were for nothing more Famous, 
than for their zealous Regard to Religion; and they have left many stand- 
ing Monuments of it; which remain unto this Day, and are (it is a pity 
there shou’d be so just Reason to complain) ready to drop for want of 
being Repair’d.® 


While the monumental quality of churches as visual tokens of national re- 
ligious zeal became very important during the reign of Queen Anne, it had 
been fundamental in safeguarding the Church's position in society during the 


7 Anthony Munday, “A Returne to London in which Most of the Parish Churches Have of 
Late Yeeres Beene Rebuilded, Repaired, or at Least Beautified,’ in The Survey Of London: 
Containing The Original, Increase, Modern Estate and Government of that City, Methodically 
Set Down, Anthony Munday and John Stow (London: Printed for Nicholas Bourn, 1633), 832, 
833, 840, 843, 844, 847, 856, 857, 859, 863, 866. 

8 Charles Williams, A Sermon Preach’d at the Opening of the New Church in Isleworth, in the 
County of Middlesex, Upon the Second Day of March, 1706/7 (London: Printed for William 
Hawes at the Bible and Rose, 1707), 9. 
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Civil War as well. For churchmen and antiquarians, churches, regardless of the 
period they were built in, were visible testimony of the nation’s Christian zeal 
and history.? Through his antiquarian work William Dugdale (1605-86) hoped 
to preserve a testimony of the religious monuments, so that future genera- 
tions could retrieve not only an architectural description of Old St Paul’s but 
also appreciate the religious zeal of the nation before the Civil War.!° Exactly 
the same concerns are found in the 1646 edition of Mercurius Rusticus. This 
book was published as a denunciation of the sacrilege caused during the Civil 
War. The author gives an elaborate history of the sin of sacrilege and its hor- 
rible punishments, as well as an account of the iconoclastic waves that ruled 
across England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The last part of his 
book is devoted to case studies, in which he laments the damage caused to 
the Cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, and 
Westminster. Brief generic texts describe the churches before the iconoclastic 
attacks as magnificent and glorious piles worthy of God’s majesty and built by 
English ancestors; however left in a ruinous and desolate state since the Civil 
War had pulled down piety together with the places of worship. 


But the Normans succeeding, through the Piety of Godly Religious men, 
residing there, and the bounty and liberality of the Bishops, it did sud- 
denly start up, not only into its primitive beauty, and Lustre, but out- 
stripped all other places, as in the number and sumptuousness of Private 
Houses, so especially in the magnificence and splendor of Religious 
houses: amongst which, two were most famous, far exceeding all the rest, 
viz. Christ Church, & hujus pertinacissimus aemulus (as learned Camden 
speaks) the eager rival of Christ-Church, St Augustines. This Church by 
the injury of Sacrilege, and time, (two greedy devourers) lies almost bur- 
ied in its own Ruine; presenting nothing else to the eye of the beholders, 
but a sad spectacle, how spatious, and ample a structure it once was... 
But what our Fore-fathers thought Religion to build up, we, their degen- 
erous posterity, think Piety to pull down." 


9 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 221. 

10 William Dugdale, The History of St. Pauls Cathedral in London from Its Foundation 
Untill These Times: Extracted out of Originall Charters, Records, Leiger Books, and Other 
Manuscripts: Beautified with Sundry Prospects of the Church, Figures of Tombes and 
Monuments (London: Printed by Tho. Warren, 1658). 

11 Bruno Ryves, Mercurius Rusticus: Or the Countries Complaint of the Barbarous Outrages 
Committed by the Sectaries of This Late Flourishing Kingdom. Together with a Brief 
Chronology of the Battles, Sieges, Conflicts, and Other Most Remarkable Passages, from the 
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This passage linking the moral and architectural decline of the English na- 
tion could as well have been part of a consecration sermon. As we have seen in 
the previous chapters of this book, consecration sermons described the church 
building as important in establishing the lineage of the Church of England 
from early Christianity to post-Reformation England. Like many members 
of the clergy, antiquarians cared about the nation’s history and future zeal. 
All were convinced that the Church of England had to reconnect with pure 
Christian traditions, and had to be represented by decent church buildings 
that were associated with this glorious past. Hence, even in the more descrip- 
tive treatises, architecture was not the primary preoccupation or goal. As was 
the case with the sermons, the earliest texts are mostly concerned with mat- 
ters of religion such as sacrilege, idolatry, zeal, and church history. Even for the 
antiquarians—who admittedly, were often sympathetic to the Laudian policy 
as their care for religious traditions and monuments echoed Laud’s efforts to 
heighten the sacredness of the Church and to dignify and embellish the church 
as a place of worship—the building of churches remained primarily an act of 
piety and devotion instead of an act of architecture.!? The recovery of antiqui- 
ties reflected glory upon the nation’s past and present identity and religion. 
In so doing, antiquarian studies played an important role in maintaining the 
Church’s position within English society. 


The pious care and gracious intension of our late Lord and souveraigne 
King James of famous memory, had for repairing the foresaid Church of 
Saint Paul, and the earnest desire and purpose, which our dread Lord and 
Souveraigne now hath (proceeding out of his zeal to God’s glory and his 
divine worship) for the repairing and upholding, as his Father intended, 
of that venerable large Fabricke and goodly Pyle of building, will be had 
in remembrance to all generations, and their names will be registered in 
the booke of living.8 


Beginning of This Unnatural War to the 25th of March, 1646 (London: Printed for Richard 
Green, 1685 (re-edn. of 1646)), 116-8. 

12 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 17, 18. 

13 John Weever, Ancient Funerall Monuments Within the United Monarchie of Great Britaine, 
Ireland, and the Islands Adjacent, with the Dissolved Monasteries Therein Contained: Their 
Founders, and What Eminent Persons Have Beene in the Same Interred: As Also the Death 
and Buriall of Certaine of the Bloud Royall; the Nobilitie and Gentrie of These Kingdomes 
Entombed in Forraine Nations / Composed by the Studie and Travels of John Weever 
(London: Printed by Tho. Harper, 1631), The Epistle, 7. 
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These early antiquarian texts also provide us with the earliest architectural 
descriptions and drawings. In these, the emphasis lies in the overall impres- 
sion rather than the architectural detail; they show great resemblance to 
the architectural approach found in consecration sermons, testifying once 
more to the shared concerns that informed both the sermons and the anti- 
quarian texts. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, John Weever (1576-1632), William 
Somner and William Dugdale each wrote important antiquarian treatises that 
dealt with church buildings and their monuments. John Weever, quoted above, 
was a rather unexpected antiquarian. After a literary career of satiric and erotic 
volumes, he turned to the study of church antiquities. His antiquarianism was 
driven by an ambition to give a nationwide overview of funeral monuments 
and church antiquities, as well as by patriotism. But he was also concerned 
with strengthening the social fabric of the Church of England. Weever was 
anxious that the Church would lose its historical function because the Puritans 
were not concerned with church buildings as repositories of social history. 
His book A Discourse of Ancient Funeral Monuments (1631) gives an account of 
tombs and memorials from early Saxon times for the dioceses of Canterbury, 
Rochester, London, and Norwich. He describes these as well as the church- 
es in which they stand as “treasures, sacred ornaments or ornaments of the 
holy church.” 

These sentiments grew even more with the Long Parliament's renewed icon- 
oclastic drive. Antiquarians such as Dugdale, Somner, and Roger Dodsworth 
(1585-1654) were encouraged to make or publish textual and visual records of 
the churches which might soon be deconsecrated or demolished. Both Somner 
and Dugdale describe the cathedral churches of Canterbury and old St Paul's 
in London, respectively, as “stately and magnificent” and as “the chiefest glory” 
of the city or the “principall ornament of the City.”6 The glory and splendor 
of St Paul’s resulted from its height, “the multitude of the glorious Jewells, 
sumptuous shrines, magnificent suits of hangings and other ornaments.’!” 
Dugdale praises the “glorious structure” of the vault and the structure east- 
ward of the choir “wherein are three ranks of large and massive pillars” and 
he confronts “so glorious a structure, thus rais’d, inricht and beautified by 
the piety of our deceased ancestors” with the present spectacle of ruin.!8 His 


14 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 190. 

15 Weever, Ancient Funerall Monuments, 48. 

16 Dugdale, The History of St. Pauls Cathedral, 15. 

17 Dugdale, The History of St. Pauls Cathedral, 18. 

18 Dugdale, The History of St. Pauls Cathedral, 117, 192. 
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Monasticon Anglicanum (1655-73) also classifies churches in terms of antiq- 
uity, beauty, ornament, loftiness, grandeur, or magnificence as representative 
of piety and devotion. A similar approach is found in Somner’s description of 
Canterbury Cathedral as “raising itself aloft with so great a majesty and state- 
linesse, that it striketh a sensible impression of religion in their minds that 
behold it afarre off”! This certainly recalls the link established in the sermons 
between devotion and philosophy of perception in early modern England, 
and more specifically how architectural impressions can act as an agent of 
devotional exercise. 

Nevertheless, for all the attention he paid to St Paul's and the other English 
cathedrals, Dugdale never mentions an architectural detail in his texts. The 
monumental quality—monumental as referring to both the commemora- 
tive function and the imposing character of the architecture—of the church 
buildings was however present in the rich illustrations accompanying the text. 
These images gained importance in the re-editions after the Restoration for 
illustrative and emblematic means. For instance, a new edition of Dugdale’s 
history was reprinted in 1664 with engravings by Daniel King (d. 1664?) and 
Wenceslaus Hollar (1607-77). Of particular interest are Hollar’s etchings of 
the interior of what Dugdale calls the “Stupenduous Basilica.’ These show vast 
empty spaces rather than all the statues, altars, and liturgical utensils etc. that 
would have adorned the interior until the 1640s. This monumental vastness 
of the cathedral space evoked awe and religious majesty rather than the ear- 
lier ambivalence towards the general desolation of monastic and ecclesiastical 
ruins as residues of the former Roman Catholic idolatry. Dugdale’s case was 
no exception.2° After the Restoration such antiquarian texts and drawings 
gave way to a mellow Protestant opinion about the pre-Reformation Church. 
While the most committed partisans launched projects to restore and refur- 
bish neglected parish churches for the benefit of Protestant worship, others 
showed willingness to accept the ancient monuments as testimonies of the 
fervor, benevolence, and charity of the medieval clergy and devotees. Hence 
the dilemma that existed between the total suppression or protection of what 
remained of the medieval past shifted in a direction more favorable towards 
the pictorial representation of religious antiquities. The only antiquarian 
warning against the ‘rehabilitation’ of medieval church buildings came from 


19 William Somner, The Antiquities of Canterbury, or, a Survey of That Ancient Citie, with the 
Suburbs, and Cathedrall: Containing Principally Matters of Antiquity in Them All: ... Sought 
out and Published by the Industry, and Goodwill of William Somner (London: Printed by 
I[ohn] L[egat] for Richard Thrale, 1640), 164, 168. 

20 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 240. 
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Thomas Fuller (1608-61), a moderate Calvinist churchman. As a reaction to 
both the destructions of the Civil War and to the views expressed by his fel- 
low antiquarians, Fuller warned against the dangers of nostalgia facing medi- 
eval ruins. According to Fuller, the antiquary must be cautious not to develop 
any sympathy with the Church of the Middle Ages through the contemplation 
of monastic ruins. These ruins should rather evoke the decay of the religious 
life of the monks. His view remained however an exception within the anti- 
quarian movement.2! 

In the end, as shown in the consecration sermons, the seventeenth cen- 
tury would be dominated by the tense balance between the fear of idolatry 
and a growing vein of anxiety about sacrilege. Mostly financed by individual 
subscriptions, etchings of ecclesiastical buildings functioned as a historical re- 
cord of medieval art and architecture, but even more as a commemoration 
of the piety of illustrious ancestors. Hence most etchings represent the build- 
ings ideally, ignoring traces of disrepair and destruction. Deliberately masking 
and suppressing the desolate state of some of the depicted churches, the etch- 
ings mostly tended towards a rehabilitation of the ‘beauty of holiness’ towards 
which some strived.?2 





FIGURE 5.1 Wenceslaus Hollar, “South view of St Paul’s Cathedral, with title, description and 
coat of arms in decorative frames above,” etching, 1656, published in: William 
Dugdale, History of Saint Paul’s Cathedral (London, 1658). London, Metropolitan 
Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.460/PAU(1)ext 


21 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 267. 

22 Alexandra Walsham, “Like Fragments of a Shipwreck’: Printed Images and Religious 
Antiquarianism in Early Modern England,’ in Printed Images in Early Modern Britain, 
Essays in Interpretation, ed. Michael Hunter (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2010), 87—109. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Wenceslaus Hollar, “Interior view of St Paul’s Cathedral’s east end, with coat of 
arms and description in medallions at top,” etching, 1656, published in: William 
Dugdale, History of Saint Paul’s Cathedral (London, 1658). London, Metropolitan 
Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.460/PAU (1)int 
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1.2 Discovering the Monuments of Early English Christianity 
Early antiquarian discourse thus mainly shows a historical interest and a re- 
ligious concern, emphasizing how architecture was part and parcel of me- 
dieval piety and devotion for the glory of God. This religious approach to 
ancient church buildings led to a documentary and preservationist attitude 
which would gradually increase the interest in the building and its architecture 
per se. The creation of societies of antiquarians and of centers of medieval 
studies certainly played an important role. As antiquarians established their 
practice over different parts of the country and in several societies, with the 
foundation of the Society of Antiquities in 1707 as its apogee, so interest in 
local English and by extension British religious architecture grew.?3 

The interest in English medieval architecture was driven by the many 
studies which had been conducted by Church of England scholars on the 
Romano-British and Saxon roots of the Church of England. The conviction ex- 
isted that the roots of the Church in England lay in apostolic times and that 
its primitive force and independent constitution had continued without inter- 
ruption from Romano-British to Saxon times. The conclusion was that for all 
their initial barbarism, the Saxons had been the people who had contributed 
most decisively to the formation of English identity by means of language, re- 
ligion, and not least by establishing a comprehensive network of churches and 
monasteries by the end of the eighth century.2* Whether it was driven by a 
preservationist and royalist attitude facing iconoclasm and war damage, or the 
profound will to trace the roots of the Church of England, the Anglo-Saxon and 
antiquarian movements showed an increasing interest in the medieval archi- 
tecture of English churches and monasteries as these buildings often testified 
of a continual lineage from Saxon foundations till the recent past. However, 
the Anglo-Saxon period had left barely any architectural heritage. Hence, the 
Normans, whose consideration was tied to the political interpretation of the 
Norman Conquest or Yoke, were appreciated for their civilization as manifest- 
ed in their architecture, which was soon assimilated as the new English mode 
which further developed in the Middle Ages.?5 As Olivia Horsfall-Turner points 
out, the seventeenth-century definition of ‘Gothic’ included Saxon, Norman, 


23 Sweet, “Founders and Fellows,” 54. 

24 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 37. 

25 Olivia Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England, c.1640-c.1720” 
(PhD diss., University College London, 2009), 27. Horsfall-Turner remarks that it cannot 
be denied that however enthusiastic certain historians, lawyers and antiquarians were 
about the Saxon past, they were a minority. The majority view in the seventeenth century 
was that the Saxons were a primitive people. Even Thomas Hearne who was an attentive 
and sympathetic analyst of medieval buildings, expressed substantial reservations about 
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and the pointed form of architecture. The link between the pointed arch and 
the Gothic style was only established later. While the first commentators de- 
fined Norman architecture as a foreign import which changed indigenous 
style, others saw its introduction schematically and simply in terms of old and 
new. One must not forget that the major medieval chroniclers including Bede 
(673/4-735), Eadmer (c. 1060-1126), William of Malmesbury (c. 1090-1142), and 
Gervase of Canterbury (ca. 1145-1210) greeted the Conquest’s impact on archi- 
tecture as a positive development.?® 

Perceived within such a broader historical sequence and lineage, most an- 
tiquarians no longer viewed medieval monasteries as places of ignorance and 
superstition, but as centers of piety and learning. These buildings became ma- 
terial testimonies of a complex social apparatus that had gradually developed 
as part of a highly evolved administrative system and a devotional movement 
that had had no parallel in the Reformation. Their destruction by the icono- 
clasts was felt as a void, which nothing had replaced.?’ It should be stressed 
that the appreciation of medieval buildings in the seventeenth century was 
not a matter of taste but rather entwined with matters of origins, primitivism, 
religious purity, and the material manifestation of national character.”8 

Hence, religious history and controversy gradually forced churchmen, anti- 
quarians and architects alike to think about churches in terms of architecture. 
Through their study, antiquarians developed a particular sensitivity to the his- 
tory of church building. Firstly, in their view the history, the beauty, and the 
number of churches built over the centuries in England testify to a continuous 
demonstration of public zeal. The recovery of antiquities and their monumen- 
tal quality reflected glory upon the nation’s past and future identity and reli- 
gion. Consequently, contrary to all the abuses which had taken place in the late 
medieval Church, the cathedrals and churches built in that period could still 
be considered as a product of national zeal. Medieval constructions were con- 
sidered as part of a long-standing evolution in church architecture that went 
back to the earliest Christian foundations in England and continued in the 
Stuart period.?° 


the capacities of Saxon craftsmen. See Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of medieval build- 
ings in England,’ 163, 164. 

26 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,’ 163, 180. 

27 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 10, 11. 

28  Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,’ 23. 

29 Anne-Françoise Morel, “Preserving the Nation’s Zeal: Church Buildings and English 
History in Stuart England,” in Intersections, the Quest for an Appropriate Past: 1400-1700, 
eds. Karel Enenkel and Koen Ottenheym (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 707-30. 
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The first to trace a historical evolution of Christian tradition in the archi- 
tecture of a church building was William Somner. In his work on Canterbury 
Somner retrieves the history of the cathedral from Saxon through later me- 
dieval to contemporary times, by analyzing the architecture of the building.°° 


He lov’d much, and much frequented the Cathedral service; where after 
his devotions were paid, he had a new zeal for the honour of the House, 
walking often in the Nave, and in the more recluse parts, not in that idle 
and inadvertent posture, nor with that common and trivial discourse, 
with which those open Temples are vulgarly profan’d: but with a curi- 
ous and observant eye, to distinguish the age of the buildings ... His visits 
within the City were to find out the Ancestors, rather than the present 
inhabitants; and to know the genealogie of houses, and walls, and dust ... 
the Saxon Monasteries and the Norman Churches.*! 


Somner was probably the most proficient Anglo-Saxonist of his time and the 
second incumbent of the lectureship at Cambridge for the study of old English 
and early church history, founded by Sir Henry Spelman.3? His High Church 
antiquarianism was supportive of the Laudian movement and of the privileges 
of the Church and clergy. In his work on Canterbury cathedral, Somner explic- 
itly linked the uninterrupted Christian history of Canterbury from “the conver- 
sion of the English to Christianity, [when] the prime Episcopal see was fixed at 
Canterbury’ till his time by combining traditional antiquarian evidence such 
as tithes, endowments, charters ... with the “the historie of the churches fab- 
ric,” or the sequence of building campaigns at the cathedral. By doing this 
he tried to work out the chronology of the building by reference to stylistic 
change. Quoting William of Malmesbury for instance, he states that most 
Saxon monasteries were built of wood and that the Saxons were not capable of 
raising arcades or arches in two or three tiers, a practice which was later intro- 
duced by the Normans. This practice of building arches or vaults of stone even 
left traces in the names of buildings such as St Mary-le-Bow.3+ 


30 Together with Abraham Wheelocke who preceded Somner in Spelman’s lectureship at 
Cambridge, Somner was one of the most important seventeenth-century scholars who 
championed the Saxon period of history, arguing that it was not barbaric and, further- 
more, that it was an age that had left a substantial legacy to English culture. 

31 Kenneth White, The Life of Mr. Somner (Oxford: Printed at the theatre, 1693), 9, 10. 

32 Niles, The Idea of Anglo-Saxon England, 91. 

33  Somner, The Antiquities of Canterbury, 150. 

34  Somner, The Antiquities of Canterbury, 156, 157, 168. 
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This historic and empiric approach to religious architecture of past and 
present prompted antiquarians such as Somner and Browne Willis (1682-1760) 
to base their work on original documents and to put their findings into ar- 
chitectural practice. Describing for instance St Michael’s Chapel, Canterbury, 
Somner was forced to conclude that it was much more recent than normally 
assumed. 


A Chapell indeed in name old. For Archbishop Langton in Hen. 3 dayes is 
storied to have been there intombed. But the work of the building of the 
modern Chapell will not bear that age. I am therefore perswaded that the 
olde one was fain to be taken down, whilest the body and crosse isles of 
the Church were in building, to give better way to that work.35 


Browne Willis also traveled extensively, visiting every cathedral in England 
and Wales. His publications include building surveys of most British cathe- 
drals, including his accounts of the Welsh cathedrals of St David's, Llandaff, St 
Asaph, and Bangor; the two-volume History of the Mitred Parliamentary Abbies 
and Conventual Cathedral Churches (1718-9) and A Survey of the Cathedrals of 
York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Man, Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Bristol of 1727, supplemented by a further volume covering Lincoln, Ely, 
Oxford, and Peterborough in 1730. The foundations, endowments, and monu- 
ments of all the cathedrals are systematically reviewed. The cathedrals’ archi- 
tecture is described in great detail. Willis recorded measurements, descriptions 
of the spatial organization, and noted remarkable architectural features and 
decoration. He also paid attention to the condition of the buildings. In these 
comments, Browne Willis expresses a concern for the proper care and future 
preservation of these great monuments, an argument voiced time and again in 
consecration sermons and which, in the case of antiquarian writing, is empha- 
sized in the accompanying copperplate engravings—mostly executed by John 
Harris (1700—40)—as: “words cannot express the Beauty and Elegance of the 
Architecture of each part.’36 He describes York Minster as 


35  Somner, The Antiquities of Canterbury, 168. 

36 Browne Willis, A Survey of the Cathedrals of York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Man, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Bristol. Given an Account of their Foundations, Builders, 
Ancient Monuments and Inscriptions, With an Exact Account of all the Churches and 
Chapels in Every Diocese; Distinguished Under their Proper Archdeaconries and Deaneries; 
the Patrons of Them, to What Saints Many of Them Are Dedicated. The Whole ... Illustrated 
with 20 Curious Draughts of the Ichnographies and Uprights of Every Cathedral ... (London: 
Printed for R. Gosling, 1727), 3. 
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for Magnificence of Structure justly challenges the Pre-eminence of all 
in England ... the Roof of this Lantern is adorned with Knots, gilt and 
carved, as is the Roof of the Nave of the Church, in imitation of arched 
Work: the whole canopy being adorned with large Knots, carved and 
gilt ... There are eight Arches in the Nave, and about every one are Coats 
of Arms cut in stone, as well as pained in several of the Windows ... But 
the most celebrate piece of Building is the Chapter House ... ‘Tis octan- 
gular, containing 21 Yards Diameter, raised by many Pillars, and finished 
by an Arch or Concave on the Top, having no Column at all to support 
it in the middle: And indeed ‘tis so curious a Piece of Architecture, that 
it justly deserves the character written on the roof in golden Letters: Ut 
Rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domorum ...3” 


His description of Carlisle Cathedral is less flattering; he depicts the build- 
ing as mean, small, darkish, and narrow. Nevertheless, he severely condemns 
the sacrilege that took place there in 1646 under the pretext of employing the 
materials for building guardhouses to secure the city.38 This critique testifies 
once more to antiquarians’ religious concern with the heritage of the Church 
of England. In the case of a church building, the architecture cannot be fully 
considered without taking into consideration its religious status and function 
within the national Church of England. Hence, Willis, who was himself also 
a patron of architecture, did not refrain from buying and demolishing a for- 
mer Friends’ meetinghouse, reusing the materials to rebuild Whaddon Hall in 
order to prevent Dissenters from further congregating there.?9 

The increasing awareness of the complexity at work in architecture is 
clearly visible in Thomas Staveley (b. 1626-84) his The History of Churches in 
England: Wherein is Shewn, the Time, Means, and Manner of Founding, Building, 
and Endowing of Churches, Both Cathedral and Rural, with Their Furniture and 
Appendances (published posthumously 1712). In this compendious volume, 
which is embedded in the religious controversies between the established 
Church and the Dissenters, Staveley attempts to draw a comparative chronol- 
ogy and analysis of English church architecture in an evolutionary perspec- 
tive. He uses the study of ecclesiastical buildings as an anchor for considering 
the historical context in which the buildings were constructed and what that 


37 Willis, A Survey of the Cathedrals, 16, 17. Translation: As the Rose is the Flower of Flowers, 
so is This the House of Houses. 

38 Willis, A Survey of the Cathedrals, 285. 

39 Nicholas Doggett, “Willis, Browne (1682-1760), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2009), doi: doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/29577. 
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implied for the history of the Church as an institution in England. Hence he 
maintains that the building of churches went hand in hand with the progress 
of Christianity.*° If the earliest Christian foundations in England were poor 
and mean structures—because of the Saxons’ ignorance of building in stone— 
Christian religion was already strong: “The primitive State of the Church was 
more plain and simple, beautified only with true and sincere Devotion, not 
magnificent in Buildings, or shining with Gold, Silver, precious Stones, or rich 
Ornaments.”*! This argument recalls Calvinist and Puritan sermons preached 
early in the seventeenth century. Dyke’s sermon preached at the opening of 
the chapel of St John in Epping is spun on the quote “Then had ye wooden 
Churches, and wooden Chalices, and Golden Priests; but since Golden 
Chalices, and Wooden Priests” and concludes with “The less glory in the Altar, 
the more glory to God.”*? In fact Staveley uses this verbatim when describing 
the origins of Norman architecture, which in this context is considered as a 
form of Roman contamination: “juxta morem Romanorum.”*3 One should not 
forget that Staveley’s agenda was, at least in part, to make a case for the auton- 
omy of the English Church by showing its antiquity and its independence. This 
political agenda becomes even more explicit in his The Romish Horseleech, or 
an Impartial Account of the Intolerable Charge of Popery to This Nation (1674).4+ 
In the next chapter of The History of Churches, however, Staveley considers 
Norman architecture as part and parcel of the evolution of English church ar- 
chitecture and directly links the stylistic and constructive differences of Saxon 
and Norman church buildings with a wider range of religious meanings and 
experiences. The overall architectural impression of Norman churches is state- 
ly, noble, and magnificent and is meant to excite the devout spirit in godly 
delight. Saxon architecture, on the other hand, is dominated by the “descent,” 
with small windows, thick and low walls, making dark and damp buildings, in- 
tensifying devote feelings through confinement. In both cases genuine devout 
feelings—be they awe or humility—are inspired by the architecture. 


And in this Genius of some Persons hath been to build and contrive for all 
Advantages of Light, Lightsomeness, Airyness and Artificial Ornaments, 


40 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,” 178. 

41 Thomas Staveley, The History of Churches in England: Wherein Is Shewn, the Time, Means, 
and Manner of Founding, Building, and Endowing of Churches, Both Cathedral and Rural, 
with Their Furniture and Appendages (London: Printed for T. Davies, 1773), 103. 

42 Ieremiah Dyke, Sermon Dedicatory. Preached at the Consecration of the Chappell of Epping 
in Essex. October, 28. 1622 (London: Printed by I.D. for Nathanael Newbery, 1623), 5. 

43 Staveley, The History of Churches, 106. 

44 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,’ 178. 
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like our curious Cathedral at Salisbury and others, with intent haply to 
excite and delight the Spirits in Divine Worship; as others have again 
been contrived close, low, and gloomy, to contrast and fix Devotion in a 
frame of greater intenseness ... that their Minds and Devotion is thereby 
rendered the more Intent.*5 


Staveley is conscious that the architectural experience is more than the com- 
plementary relationship between ethics and esthetics, or between simplicity 
and purity versus sumptuousness and magnificence; it involves a complex 
architectural experience of space, light, and ornament which has to be un- 
derstood in its proper historical context. Maintaining a historical lineage in 
the architecture of the English Church from its earliest foundations to the 
seventeenth century was equally important for upholding the autonomy of 
the English Church. It is in service of this end that Staveley discusses the state 
and succession of church fabric in England over successive ages and styles. 
As Olivia Horsfall-Turner notices, Staveley gives an organic model of change 
suggesting that, upon the arrival of the Normans, buildings that had become 
redundant or were no longer serviceable were replaced or refashioned accord- 
ing to the mores of the times.*6 

It is, thus, no surprise to see the antiquarian discourse on the origin and 
evolution of churches reverberating in consecration sermons. Indeed, the 
sermons, too, were very much concerned with the origins and building prac- 
tices of the true Church as they were written in order to praise the architec- 
tural manifestations of the Church of England as a testimony to its historical 
foundation and strength. In a more general sense, the antiquarian discourse 
was clearly embedded in the sermons and informed them on architectural is- 
sues. In fact, the sermon preached on the occasion of the consecration of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields was published with a treatise On the Origin of Christian 
Temples. It gives a detailed chronological evolution of the Temple typology 
from the pillar over the fenced altar to porticoes and roofed buildings. The his- 
toric evidence is found both in biblical and real standing buildings. However, 
as it is common at this period, the author does not distinguish between either 
of them and considers the Temple of Solomon, the Pantheon in Rome and the 
church of St Martin-in-the-Fields as part of the same tradition. Proof of this 
fusion between biblical, early Christian, and English monuments into one an- 
tiquarian past is found in the use of St Martin’s itself as a model for Stukeley’s 


45 Staveley, The History of Churches, 151. 
46 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,’ 180. 
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FIGURE 5.3 William Stukeley, Façade of Solomon’s Temple, 1734. Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms.Top.Gen. 52., fols. 46v—47r 
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reconstruction of Solomon’s Temple.*” Indeed, historical studies of the Bible 
and antiquarian interest in the nation’s places of worship served to inscribe 
the fabrics of the Church of England within the direct heritage of the early 
Christian Church. 

William Stukeley (1687-1765), one of the committee members of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who would take holy orders in 1729, had begun to take a par- 
ticular interest in medieval antiquities. As early as 1708, he was making careful 
pen drawings of medieval buildings. He too was mainly interested in whether 
the churches he described were beautiful, large, stately, and ancient. He conse- 
quently wrote his Itinerarium Curiosum (1724) “to the glory and the benefit of 
our country ... to preserve the memory of things, ... to contribute toward retriev- 
ing the noble monuments of our ancestors, in which case only, we are behind 
other the learned nations in Europe.’** In this work, he describes the churches 
with a strong emphasis on their architectural properties by making reference 
to the dimensions, number of pillars, the materials used, the neatness and 
beauty of the building, and its overall architectural magnificence etc. These 
architectural descriptions are very similar to those found in travel guides and 
diaries from the second half the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries.*9 
St Botolph Boston, Lincolnshire, for example, is described as 


the largest parish church (with-out cross isles) in the world, ‘tis a hundred 
foot wide and three hundred foot long within the walls. the roof is hand- 
somely ceiled with Irish oak supported by four and twenty tall and slen- 
der pillars. many remains of fine brasses in the church ... the tower is the 
highest (100 yards) and the noblest in Europe, flattering a weary traveller 
with its astonishing aspect even at ten miles distance ... the lantorn at 
the top is very beautiful and the thinness of the stonework is admirabl.5° 


Beauty and nobility in architecture are achieved through height, slenderness, 
and refinement of the detailed stonework. Plainness of style was, time and 


47 On Stukeley and the reconstructions of the Temple see: David Boyd Haycock, William 
Stukeley, Science, Religion and Archaeology in Eighteenth-century England (Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press, 2002), 154-8. 

48 William Stukeley, Itenerarium Curiosum, or, An account of the Antiquityes and Remarkable 
Curiositys in Nature or Art, Obsery’d in Travels Thro’ Great Brittan (London: Printed for the 
Author, 1724), preface. 

49  Anne-Francoise Morel, “The Ethics and Aesthetics of Architecture: The Anglican 
Reception of Roman Baroque Churches.” Architectural Histories, 4 (2017), 7, 8, DOI: http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.5334/ah.75. 

50 Stukeley, Itenerarium Curiosum, 29. 
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again, associated with the earliest Christians, as in the consecration sermons, 
but now also related to particular architectural features or buildings which 
were inscribed in the legacy of antiquity. The plain and ancient manner of 
building remained associated with the round arch and regular symmetry. The 
church of Huntingdonshire, for instance, was described as 


the oldest church, and most entire I ever saw, undoubtedly before the 
conquest, in the plain antient manner, being a parallelogram of four 
squares, two are allotted to the church, one cover’d by the steepl, which 
stands between it and the quire, ... which is vaulted across the church 
upon two round arches; upon one square to the quire which is vaulted 
over with stone. the windows are small with semicircular arches, and few 
in number. at the west-end are three arches, the door in the middlemost. 
the whole of a very good manner of symmetry.*! 


Similarly, Romsey Abbey was described as a “nobl old pile of architecture” 
whose form of building in the shape of a cross with semicircular chapels in the 
upper angels (Minster) was inspired by the church built by Queen Helena in 
Palestine, according to Stukeley. 


2 Building a Historical Lineage 


A look at seventeenth- and eighteenth-century churches clearly suggests that 
the increasing interest in biblical, early Christian, and medieval antiquity also 
affected architectural practice. Architects were involved with restoring ancient 
church buildings and cathedrals but also studied religious antiquities as a 
source of inspiration for contemporary religious architecture. Moreover, the 
Church of England wished to emphasize its continuity as the true Christian 
Church from its biblical and early Christian roots till contemporary times in a 
visible way, so variegated architectural references became appropriate. 


21 Architects and the Biblical Referent 

Whether driven by exegetical tradition, or by a mainly antiquarian approach, 
both clergymen and architects started from the assumption that Solomon’s 
Temple was the origin of purpose-built places of worship and embodied the 
Christian Church to come. As we saw in chapter 2, the Temple was also one 
of the most important points of architectural reference used in consecration 


51 Stukeley, Itenerarium Curiosum, 108. 
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sermons. Since we have broadly discussed the role of the Temple as model in 
that chapter and because of the existing scholarly literature on the topic, I will 
not discuss the exegetical and antiquarian Temple studies in detail.5* However, 
given the importance of the theme in the national and international circu- 
lation of knowledge of religious architecture I will briefly situate the English 
contribution to this area of major interest in early modern religious architec- 
tural history.53 

We can roughly divide English Temple studies into two categories: histori- 
cal and theological works. The first comprises illustrated histories of the Holy 
Land or the Temple, particularly those aiming at reconstructions, while in the 
second category, illustrations merely serve a religious argument. Of interest 
for the discourse on church building are the works, which in pace with the 
architectural studies of the Temple, aimed at a visual interpretation of bibli- 
cal text. Over the course of the century, attention to the historical correctness 
of the architectural evidence gained in significance with biblical scholars as 
well. In John Lightfoot’s The Temple Especially as It Stood in the Dayes of Our 
Saviour (1653), the emphasis was clearly on the historical and archeological 
understanding of the biblical past, driven by Lightfoot (1602-75) his Hebraic 
background.5* The Temple’s design is described in detail, together with all the 
appropriate liturgical functions. The engravings show the implantation of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, as well as a floor plan inspired by etchings of Constantijn 
l’Empreur (1630) and Louis Cappel (1634).55 The roughly sketched elevations 
suggest a generic architectural setting which could have been inspired by con- 
temporary college architecture in Oxford. In 1650 the Church of England cler- 
gyman, Thomas Fuller, published a history and illustrated geography of the 
Holy Land, which contained ground plans and elevations of Solomon’s Temple 
designed in the most antiquarian tradition. According to Sally Hickson, the 
Temple structure is inspired by Arias Montanus (1527-98) his engraving in the 


52 See the list recorded in Pierre de La Ruffiniére du Prez, Hawksmoor’s London Churches: 
Architecture and Theology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2002), 125-32 for an 
overview of English seventeenth-century Temple studies. Most of the information below 
is also based on this volume. 

53 John Shute and John Dee had already studied the “Temple-orders” in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Shute derived his five orders from Noah’s Ark and described the Tower of Babel as 
the origin of Hebrew and Greek architecture in a distinct attempt to reconcile his archi- 
tectural theory based on “a pagan author called Vitrivius” and the Roman architectural 
influences with the biblical tradition. See: Vaughan Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Rebuilding 
Ancient Wonders (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2002), 91. 

54 Due to financial constraints, the engravings were however only published in the 1684 
edition. 

55 Dela Ruffiniére du Prey, Hawksmoor’s London Churches, 126. 
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Antwerp Polyglot Bible of 1583.°° Montanus’ engravings were of special value 
for the antiquarian temple studies as they were not published in the Bible but 
in the three-volume appendix. While this appendix was first and foremost 
an interpretative guide for Scripture and the prophecies, it also contained 
antiquarian tracts, dictionaries, and grammars. Another important case in 
point is Samuel Lee’s Orbis Miraculum or the Temple of Solomon, Pourtraied 
by Scripture-Light (1665). In his introduction, the Nonconformist minister and 
natural philosopher heavily criticizes Brian Watson for having integrated the 
internationally renowned reconstructions of the Spanish Jesuit Juan Bautista 
Villalpando (1552-1608) into his edition of the polyglot Bible (1652). According 
to Samuel Lee (1625?—91), Villalpando’s reconstructions were mainly inspired 
by the Madrid Escorial but did not refer to a biblical building that could have 
existed. This lack of historical accuracy clearly did not fit the English antiquar- 
ian and architectural discourse on places of worship. 


The next thing I am to mention, is that form and figure of the Temple 
which is exhibited in the fifth part of the Apparatus preceding that late 
famous Work of the many Language Bibles [Watson’s Polyglot Bible]. I 
should not for modesties Sake, and the great respect I beare to such noble 
Labours, whereby not onely our Country, but the very age is honoured, 
have mentioned any thing of that nature: Had it not openly exhibited 
the frame thereof different from what is here produced, whereby the 
very Body of this Work at the first blush, would have lain under dislike 
in the Censure of every vulgar eye. However, I am not a little satisfied, 
that the Learned and worthy Publishers of that splendid Work, have not 
declared it as their own determinate Judgement, but nakedly proposed 
it as the conjecture of Villalpandus and Capellus; and have themselves 
onely ordered some Plate-views to be contracted for the beautifying of 
their preliminary Tract, leaving the assertion of the identity of that vision- 
ary Structure with Solomon’s unto others. I hope to make it evident in as 
brief a manner as possible, besitting a Preface that there was never such a 
Temple extant, as described by Villalpandus (the most learned and labori- 
ous Temple student, that ever proceeded into publick light) which he de- 
duced from the profound and mysterious visions of the Prophet Ezekiel.5” 


56 Dela Ruffiniére du Prey, Hawksmoor’s London Churches, 126. 

57 Samuel Lee, Orbis Miraculum or the Temple of Solomon, Pourtraied by Scripture-Light: 
Wherein All Its Famous Buildings, the Pompous Worship of the Jews, with Its Attending Rites 
and Ceremonies, ... Are Treated at Large (London: Printed for F. Tyton and Tho. Basset, 
1665), f.A2. 
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FIGURE 5.4 John Lightfoot, “The Temple Especially as it Stood in the Dayes of our Saviour,” 
published in: The Works of the Reverend and learned John Lightfoot (London, 1684), 


vol. 1, 1049. Oxford, Codrington Library 


PUBLISHED WITH PERMISSION OF THE WARDEN AND FELLOWS OF ALL 


SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


In the 1670s, Christopher Wren also criticized Villalpando’s lack of historical 
accuracy. Wren studied the Temple not only in its biblical but also in its histori- 
cal context, which led him to disapprove of Villalpando’s use of the Corinthian 
order as “a fine Romantick Piece after the Corinthian Order, which in that Age 
was not used by any Nation.”58 Wren instead applied his architectural theory of 
the “Tyrian order” to the Temple. According to Wren, the Tyrian order—named 


58 Christopher Wren as quoted in Lydia Soo, Wren’s “Tracts” on Architecture and Other 
Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 191. Sergey Kravtsov, however 
argues that Wren’s use of the Corinthian order in combination with the cross-in-square 
scheme of the groundplan of some of the city churches, including St Mary-at-Hill, St Anne 
and St Agnes, and St Martin Ludgate, was based on his interpretation of Villalpando’s 
Temple model. See: Sergei R. Kravtsov, “Juan Bautista Villalpando and Sacred Architecture 
in the Seventeenth Century,” The Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 64 


(2005): 332. 
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after the city of Tyre, from whence the workers of Solomon originated— 
was the first primitive column based on a tree and inspired by God as it 
was first used in Solomon’s Temple. This primitive order was the root of the 
classical canon.5? 

These exchanges of thought and scientific debate between architects, bibli- 
cal scholars, and scientists continued well into the eighteenth century. Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) in The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended (1728) of- 
fered an in-depth analysis of Solomon’s Temple resulting from a series of thor- 
ough scientific and historical discussions with William Stukeley.®° Stukeley 
was not convinced of Newton’s project and shared his comments with Robert 
Cale of the Society of Antiquaries in 1728.6! He also provided several Temple 
engravings to support his arguments. Another of Newton's acquaintances, the 
natural philosopher and theologian William Whinston, described Newton's 
model as “sagacious romance” and had, by 1726, provided “an exacter model 
of the Temple of Jeruzalem.” He lectured on this model in the belief that, by 
1766, the Temple would be rebuilt, the Jews restored to their land and the mil- 
lennium established.*? 

Nicolas Hawksmoor considered—perhaps under Masonic influence— 
Solomon's Temple as the “ultimate authentic model” of architecture. Around 
1723, he made an elaborate study of Ezekiel’s Temple vision, and paid particular 
attention to the east gate. This study is preserved in a brief manuscript, howev- 
er it cannot be ruled out that a reconstruction along the lines of his “Primitive 
Basilica” was planned or even made. Solomonic influence is clearly present 
in his church of St Mary Woolnoth. The altarpiece is flanked by two twisted 
Solomonic columns and the cubic form of the church recalls the Temple's 
cubit measurements. Hawksmoor’s plans for colleges in Oxford are definitely 
reminiscent of Villalpando’s Temple reconstruction.®? However, no reference 
is made to the Temple in the official recommendations or those conceived by 
Wren and Hickes for the building of fifty new churches under Queen Anne. 
“Mr Van-Brugg’s Proposals About Building Ye New Churches” (1712) do men- 


59 Soo, Wren’s “Tracts,” 129. 

60 William J. Hamblin and David R. Seely, Solomon’s Temple: Myth and History (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 2007), 166, 167. According to Newton, and in accord with the ex- 
egetical tradition, a correct understanding of the form, geometry, and measurements of 
the Temple could unlock the mysteries of God, including nature and world history. 

61 De la Ruffiniére du Prey, Hawksmoor’s London Churches, 130. 

62 Stephen D.Snobelen, “Whiston, William (1667-1752) Natural Philosopher and Theologian,” 
in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2009), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/29217. 

63 Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Rebuilding Ancient Wonders, 93, 94. Paul Kléber Monod, 
Solomon’s Secret Arts: The Occult in the Age of Enlightenment (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 2013), 219. 
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tion “a temple,” though the word is most likely used as a synonym for a place of 
worship rather than a specific reference to the Temple of Jerusalem. 


That for the lights, there may be no more than what are necessary for mere 
use ... they likewise take off very much, both from the Appearance & real- 
ity of strength in the Fabrick; giving it more the Air of a Gay Lanthorn to 
be set on the Top of a Temple, than the Reverend look of a Temple it self; 
which shou’d ever have the most Solemn and Awfull Appearance both 
without and within, that is possible. 


The most extravagant revisualization of Solomon’s Temple eventually led to a 
reconstruction. The architect John Wood (1704-54) theorized on the origins of 
Llandaff cathedral, culminating in its restoration following the measurements 
of Solomon’s Temple.® In the final part of his architectural treatise, The Origin 
of Building: Or the Plagiarism of the Heathens Detected, Wood sets out the theo- 
ry that all building, including famous Roman architecture and other construc- 
tions of the pagan world, can be traced back to Jewish origins. For example, 
he identifies the origins of the Doric order in the Temple's intercolumniation. 
Wood goes on to set out the frame for his masonic, though fantastic, restora- 
tion at Llandaff. 


Temples and Churches were therefore founded on one and the same 
Plan, and both had their Origin from the Jewish Works. And indeed, if 
we were to examine into all our Churches, we shou’d not only find them 
to contain the very Form and Dimensions of those Works, but whatever 
hath been thought excellent in the Grecian and Roman Buildings. This 
we shall illustrate by an Example. 

The Cathedral of Llandaff, in Glamorganshire, is, beyond doubt, the 
most ancient Church in Britain; the East Part whereof was built to imi- 
tate Solomon's Temple; and when it was repaired, about the year 1120, 
the Nave was enlarged, so as to form a Figure similar to that of Noah’s 
Ark ... 

These Proportions, as well as the Figures of the sacred Edifices of 
the Jews, we have found disguised under Gothick Dress, in many other 


64 John Vanbrugh, “Mr. Van-Brugg’s Proposals About Building Ye New Churches (1712),” 
in British Architectural Theory 1540-1750: An Anthology of Texts, ed. Caroline van Eck 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), 136-8. 

65 See article by Christine Stevenson on this case study: Christine Stevenson, “Solomon 
‘Engothicked’: the Elder John Wood’s Restoration of Llandaff Cathedral,’ Art History, 6 
(1983): 301-14. 
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FIGURE 5.5 John Le Keux, View of Hawksmoor’s St Mary Woolnoth, west end and King William 
Street on right, engraving, 1838. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print 
Collection, Pr.401/MAR 
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FIGURE 5.6 

Robert Randoll, Interior view of 
Hawksmoor’s St Mary Woolnoth, 
looking north east, pencil on 
paper, 1902. London, Metropolitan 
Archives, Main Print Collection, 
Pr.401/MAR 





Churches; and therefore, were those Churches stripped of their licen- 
tious Ornaments, the Beauty of the Proportions observed by the Antients 
wou’d appear, in the strongest Manner, in them.66 


2.2 Architects and Early Christianity 

Contrary to the treatises dealing with the Holy City of Jerusalem and the 
Temple (of Solomon), most English treatises on primitive Christianity did 
not include elaborate visual reconstructions. George Whelers Account of 
Churches and Places of Assembly of the Primitive Christians is an exception. A 
Church of England clergyman and scholar who traveled on a continental tour, 
Wheler became a fellow of the Royal Society, and a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, as one of the first archeologists of Christianity in England. His 
work contains descriptions, ground plans, and even “a prospect of the ancient 
church” Another ground plan is found in William Beveridge’s uvodixdv (1673), 
a work that is mainly a history of the Councils (from Nicea to Carthage) and 
early Christian Canons. Beveridge included a plan of an early Christian church, 
which was also printed in Emmanuel Schelstrate’s Sacrum Antiochenum 
Concilium (1681) and in Joseph Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiasticae (1708-22). 
Schelstrate (1649-92) was a librarian at the Vatican and occupied himself 


66 John Wood, The Origin of Building: Or the Plagiarism of the Heathens Detected, in Five 
Books (Bath: Printed by S. and F. Farley, 1741), 221, 222. 
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with early Christian history. His publication included plates from Allacci’s 
De Templis Graecorum (1645), Charles Du Fresne du Cange’s Constantinopolis 
Christiana, Seu Descriptio Urbis Constantinopolis (1680) and Goar’s EvyoAcytov. 
In turn, Schelstrate inspired the groundplan published by the clergyman and 
church historian Joseph Bingham. As these examples suggest, architectural, ar- 
chaeological, and historical information on early Christian churches circulated 
in the same cross-confessional logic between England and the Continent as 
did the Temple reconstructions and they certainly influenced ideas on church 
building in both Reformed and Roman Catholic spheres.67 

An important Roman Catholic example is Carlo Borromeo’s Instructiones 
Fabricae et Supellectilis Ecclesiasticae.6® It is an administrative document 
drawn up to assist parish priests and bishops of the archdiocese of Milan in the 
design, construction, and maintenance of their churches, published in 1577. In 
his epistle dedicatory, Borromeo (1538-84) writes: 


In these “Instructiones” we also advise an imitation of that ancient 
piety and reverence of the faithful (which originated in the time of the 
Apostles) and which clearly shone forth in the construction of those sa- 
cred buildings and the admirable disposition of their sacred furnishings. 
The remains which are to be seen today indicate that there once existed 
large and numerous ecclesiastical structures. There was also a large and 
valuable abundance of sacred vestments and vessels ... We have learned 
that all of these ecclesiastical furnishings were of extraordinary value, 
not only at Rome, Jerusalem or Constantinople, but also at Milan (which 
fact should have the greatest effect on our piety).®9 


Most famous is the restoration of the church of SS. Nereo e Achileo in Rome, 
conceived under the patronage of Cesare Baronio (1538-1607), the author of 
the Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607).’° Alessandro Zuccari has rightly termed 
Baronio’s approach here “philological,” drawing attention to the close parallel 
with Baronio’s scholarly treatment of written sources, and the evident care with 
which he allocates each constituent element in accordance with its original 


67 De la Ruffiniére du Prey, Hawksmoor’s London Churches, 33-9. 

68 Evelyn C. Voelker, “Charles Borromeo’s Instructiones Fabricae Et Supellectilis 
Ecclesiasticae, 1577: A Translation With Commentary and Analysis” (PhD diss. Syracuse 
University, 1977). The quote is taken from this translation. 

69 Carlo Borromeo, Instructiones Fabricae et Supellectilis Ecclesiasticae (Rome, 1577); 
unpaginated. 

70 On SS. Nereo and Achilleo see Maria G. Turco, “La Chiesa di SS. Nereo e Achilleo nel 
Parco dell’'Appia Antica: la Definizione del Progetto Cinquecentesco nel Manoscritto 
Baroniano,’ in Palladio, 7 (1994): 215-26. 
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FIGURE 5.7 George Wheeler, “Early Christian Church,’ published in: An Account of churches 
and places of assembly of early Christians (London, 1689), fig. v. Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Weston Stack Douce w77 pre-1701 


historical value. Baronio’s restoration of SS. Nereo e Achileo formed part of the 
widespread attention for both early Christian and medieval churches emerg- 
ing in Rome and elsewhere from the late sixteenth century onwards, along 
with the adoption in church architecture of elements with early Christian ori- 
gins, like the confessio, an open crypt giving access to the space beneath the 
altar where the relics of a church’s titular saint were kept.” 


71 See Maarten Delbeke and Anne-Françoise Morel, “Metaphors in Action: Early Modern 
Church Buildings as Spaces of Knowledge,” Architectural History, 53 (2010): 106, 107 for this 
and similar Roman cases. 
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The Church of England, too, attached much importance to its associa- 
tion with primitive Christian architecture. Primitivism played an important 
role both in shaping Laudian church interiors and in the churches built dur- 
ing the Restoration. Julian Davies has convincingly shown that the Laudian 
emphasis on the sacraments stemmed from a patristic reorientation and re- 
investment within some factions of the Church of England.”* Hence, before 
the ascendance of Laud, Lancelot Andrewes had already had his chapel in 
Winchester House reorganized according to the ancient practices of gradation 
of sacred space. This primitivist approach later became the bottom line for 
Laudian reorganization of liturgical space. Early Christian churches, Laudians 
argued, were not unified single spaces, but were composed of functionally dis- 
tinct parts, with different degrees of holiness. This primitivist justification for 
Laudian architecture, which was reflected in R.T’s De Templis, served to coun- 
ter allegations of popishness, by emphasizing the authority and continuity of 
early Christianity.”3 

Picking up the Laudian plea for orthodox tradition, the Restoration Church 
started to appeal to “the consensus of the Fathers” as an instrument to counter 
various dissenting movements within the Church of England. As a reaction 
against Interregnum Puritanism and its plea for a Presbyterianism Church, 
the Restoration Church turned episcopacy explicitly into a fundament of the 
Church, grounded by the appeal to antiquity.”* Restoration divines such as 
Edward Stillingfleet, George Hickes, William Beveridge, John Fell (1625-86), 
and William Cave, projected these historical and philological learnings on 
ideas related to church architecture in a continuous endeavor to reconnect 
spiritually, liturgically, and institutionally with primitive Christians.” In prac- 
tice, these references were sometimes limited to minor, but symbolically im- 
portant, changes to the church interior. Beveridge, for example, the author of 


72 Julian Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church. Charles I and the Remoulding of 
Anglicanism 1625-1641 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 53. 

73 Peter Guillery, “Suburban Models, or Calvinism and Continuity in London's 
Seventeenth-Century Church Architecture,” Architectural History, 48 (2005): 71. Graham 
Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,’ in Sacred Text—Sacred Space, Architectural, 
Spiritual and Literary Convergences in England and Wales, eds. Joseph Sterrett and Peter 
Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 129. 

74 Jean-Louis Quantin, The Church of England and Christian Antiquity, the Construction of a 
Confessional Identity in the 17th Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 263, 267. 

75 Jean-Louis Quantin, “The Fathers of the Seventeenth Century Anglican Theology,’ in The 
Reception of the Church Fathers in the West: from the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena 
Backus (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 952-5. 
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Louvodtxdv, emphasized the liturgical importance of chancel screens in his 1681 
opening sermon of the parish church of St Peter Cornhill. 


Hence that place where this sacrament is administred was always made 
and reputed the highest place in the Church. And therefore also it was 
wont to be separated from the rest of the church by a screen or parti- 
tion network, in Latin cancelli, and that so generally, that from thence 
the place itself is called the “Chancel”. That this was antiently observed 
in the building of all considerable Churches ... within few centuries after 
the Apostles themselves, even in the days of Constantine the Great, as 
well as in all ages since.”6 


Chancel screens had become very rare in post-Restoration London churches. 
These late chancel screens are consequently often associated with a late revival 
of Laudianism. But in the 1630s, Laudian beautifications of churches, including 
altar rails and screens, were already described in terms of Christian primitiv- 
ism by associating early Christians with medieval practices reinstated by Laud 
and the 1630s ceremonialists.”” The last screen to be erected in a city church 
was that of All Hallows the Great, parish church of the Reverend William Cave, 
author of Primitive Christianity in Three Parts (1673), in which he draws atten- 
tion to the existence, and importance, of chancel screens as typical of early 
Christian churches. 


No sooner were Altars made fixed and immoveable, but they were com- 
passed in with Rails to fence off Rudeness and Irreverence, and persons 
began to regard them with mighty Observance and Respect; which soon 
grew so high, that they became Asylums ...”8 


Furthermore, contrary to what the late seventeenth-century High Church 
building campaigns might suggest, reference to early Christianity was not 
only confined to the High Church tradition. Fincham and Tyacke’s analysis of 


76 William Beveridge, “The Excellency and Usefulness of the Common Prayer. Preached at 
the Opening of the Parish Church of St Peter’s, Cornhill, the 27th of November 1683,” in 
The Theological Works of William Beveridge, D.D. Sometime Lord Bisshop of St Asaph, ed. 
John H. Parker (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1842-6), 388. 

77 Parry, “Sacred Space in Laudian England,’ 129, 130. 

78 William Cave, Primitve Christianity: Or, the Religion of the Antient Christians, in the First 
Ages of the Gospel. In Three Parts (London: Printed for Daniel Midwinter, and Benjamin 
Cowse, 1714 (re-edn. 1673)), 144, 145. 
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debates on the position and the railing of altars or communion tables, shows 
that both parties relied upon the authority of the primitive or early Christian 
antecedent. William Prynne, a staunch opponent of Laud, claimed that 
primitive churches had no altars, but wooden tables placed “in the middest’, 
and that altars were “appendants unto priests, to legal sacrifices and popish 
masses.””9 Peter Guillery has identified the adoption of the early Christian 
precedent in the Church of England’s Calvinist churches, such as Broadway 
Chapel in Westminster (1635-9) and Poplar chapel (1642). Both combined the 
east-west axis with a centralized plan and used Tuscan columns. This scheme 
would become a model for many London Calvinist churches and was influ- 
ential in the general acceptance of Wren’s city churches with fixed east-end 
altars. Furthermore it shows similarities with Hawksmoor’s ground plan of the 
“Primitive Basilica.’®° 

Hawksmoor’s drawing was the result of the continuing need for a historical 
connection with the early Christian past, combined with a growing interest 
in church architecture, and served as a preliminary study for the 171 church 
building campaign under Queen Anne.*! The commission appointed to con- 
duct the operation stood under the guidance of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Tenison, and consisted of three architects, politicians, and Church of 
England clergy, including High Churchmen such as Francis Atterbury (1663- 
1732), George Smalridge (1662-1719) and Peter King. King was the author of 
An Enquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity and Worship of the Primitive 
Church ... (1691), while Atterbury and Smalridge are both known to have illus- 
trated their sermons with architectural and artistic analogies, urging their pa- 
rishioners to pay attention and reverence to their churches.®? 

When Hawksmoor was appointed as one of the two surveyors, he had to 
present a general scheme for the new churches, based on the proposals of his 
colleagues, including Wren and Vanbrugh and the theological and liturgical re- 
quirements set by the clergymen. Wren’s recommendations mainly focused on 
practicalities, including the location of the churches, the materials to be used 
and their general layout. Vanbrugh’s proposals concerned the monumental role 
of the buildings, serving as an ornament to the city, a credit to the nation, and a 


79 William Prynne, Anti-Arminianisme, 1630, 2—4, quoted in Kenneth Fincham and Nicolas 
Tyacke, Altars Restored, The Changing Face of English Religious Worship, 1547—-c. 1700 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 135. 

80 Guillery, “Suburban Models,” 71, 93, 96. 

81 For a detailed account of what follows, see: Pierre de La Ruffiniére du Prey, “Hawksmoor’s 
Basilica after the Primitive Christians,’ Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 48 
(1989). 

82 De la Ruffiniére du Prey, “Hawksmoor’s Basilica,’ 41. 
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FIGURE 5.8 Nicholas Hawksmoor, Hawksmoor’s Basilica after the Primitive Christians, ink on 
paper, 1712. London, Lambeth Palace Library, Ms 2750, item 16 


testimony of the queen’s piety and grandeur. He describes his requirements in 
terms of “magnificence, dignity, strength, solemnity and the awful.”®? Although 
none of Vanbrugh’s designs was executed, the remaining drawings show us a 
“plain but noble stile” favoring stark and primitive forms that were best suited 
for an English church built in the spirit of early Christianity.6+ George Hickes, 
a biblical and Anglo-Saxon scholar and Church of England clergyman, wrote 


83 Vanbrugh, “Mr Van Brugg’s Proposals,” 136-8. 
84 Vaughan Hart, Sir John Vanbrugh. A Storyteller in Stone (New Haven and London: Yale 


University Press, 2008), 121-6. 
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a commentary on proposals for the fifty new churches, which was addressed 
personally to Vanbrugh and also, more generally, to the commission. In his 
Observations For the Building of 50 New Churches, Hickes recommended that 
“the plans of the most primitive structure of churches as described in Eusebius’ 
History might be seen most fit to be imitated.’ Hickes based his remarks mostly 
on Joseph Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiasticae. Although not part of the official 
commission, Hickes certainly influenced Hawksmoor’s design: the chancel, 
the east—west axis, ancillary rooms for parish-affairs, vestries for keeping sacer- 
dotal robes and holy vessels. 

James Gibbs’s designs for the Queen Anne churches and other ecclesiastical 
commissions displayed more ornamentation but were equally inspired by ar- 
chaeological and early Christian sources. Gibbs was the first English architect 
to be trained in Italy under Carlo Fontana (1634?-1714). Especially important 
for his architectural development and progress towards baroque and classicism 
were Fontana’s works on antique and early Christian sites in Rome, such as the 
colonnaded portico of S. Maria in Trastevere. During his Roman stay, Gibbs 
also became acquainted with the idea of reusing and adopting classical temple 
forms for contemporary church buildings. According to Terry Friedman, his 
first—though rejected—plan for St Mary-le-Strand, for instance, was based on 
the Roman church of S. Maria Egiziaca, or the former temple of Fortuna Virilis.®° 
The interior of Gibbs’s chapel at Wimpole Hall, Cambridgeshire, on the other 
hand, seems to have been modeled on that of S. Giovanni in Laterano, the early 
Christian basilica that had first been modernized by Francesco Borromini 
(1599-1667) in 1650 and then by Fontana in 1701-3.°6 

These early eighteenth-century examples show an overall attempt and in- 
tention to unite early Christianity and contemporary requirements, but it was 
certainly not the first time that early Christian architectural features had been 
used in contemporary church design. Building schemes that incorporated 
both historical and contemporary features were the outcome of the Church of 
England’s early preoccupation with underlining its uninterrupted continuity 
since primitive Christianity. Giles Worsley has demonstrated that Inigo Jones’s 


85 Friedman has identified a drawing made by Cockerell and kept at the V&A (E.2985-1909) 
as a drawing made of a Gibbs model for St Mary-le-Strand. However the information 
given in registers only mentions “40 sheets of plans, elevations, sections etc. of Curzon 
Chapel, St James’s Piccadilly, St Philip’s Regent St, Marylebone Parish Church, St James’s 
Paddington, and other London and country churches ...” 

86 Terry Friedman, James Gibbs (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1984), 37, 
68. Terry Friedman and Peter Burman, James Gibbs as a Church Designer, An Exhibition 
Celebrating the Restoration of the Cathedral Church of All Saints at Derby, 1972 (Derby: 
Published by the Chapterhouse Press, 1972). 
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church porticoes were not only inspired by classicism, but formed part of an 
attempt to render the early Christian roots of the Church of England visible. 
The freestanding portico was commonly associated with the monarch and the 
Church from the sixteenth century onwards. Freestanding porticoes without 
pediments, such as the one Jones used at St Paul’s Cathedral, referred to the 
early Christian narthex and were still an important feature of the seven ba- 
silicas in Rome, which Jones had visited during his stay in Italy.8” Of course, 
Jones’s portico at St Paul’s is also an emulation of Bernini’s attempt to add a 
freestanding portico to St Peter’s in Rome. Other examples, however, at St Paul 
Covent Garden or St John the Evangelist in Great Stanmore, underline the in- 
fluence of early Christianity in contemporary church design. Proof is found 
in the abovementioned church historians who considered the narthex or 
porch an important feature of the basilicas. In his Observations on Eusebius his 
Description of the Church of Tyre Wheler dedicates three pages to the portico. 


The Magnificent Vestibulum or Porch... this undoubtedly was a Great, 
High and Magnificent Building, and a considerable distance from the 
Outward entrance; because he saith expressly, That not only those that 
were standing afar off might by it behold what was within, but also those 
that cast but their Eyes that way, as they run by the first Entrances.®8 


Although confessional differences and struggles during the Reformation 
came to a head, the search for authenticity in architecture was common to 
all confessions and very important for the whole period taken into consider- 
ation. This common interest in the Christian past was fostered by the search 
for stylistic, technical and liturgical solutions for appropriate church buildings 
for each confessional stance and hence informed by different interpretations 
of early Christianity stretching from the upper rooms of the apostles’ times 
to the magnificent churches built under Constantine. But overall, crossing 
the confessional divide, the model of the primitive churches included quali- 
ties such as strength, unity, unanimity, and honesty, which were opposed to 
the apparel, pomp, and superstition of the Roman Catholics and the schism 
of the Dissenters. 


87 Giles Worsley, Inigo Jones and the European Classicist Tradition (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 2007), 132-5. 

88 George Wheler, An Account of the Churches, or Places of Assembly, of the Primitive 
Christians from the Churches of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople: Described by Eusebius: 
and Ocular Observations of Several Very Ancient Edifices of Churches yet Extant in Those 
Parts: With a Seasonable Application (London: Printed by S. Roycroft for R. Clavell, 1689), 
20-3. 
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2.3 Architects and Medieval Antiquity 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, the search for religious authenticity 
went hand in hand with a renewed interest in national heritage. Antiquarians, 
architects, and churchmen also shared an interest in the English medieval 
past, including English primitive Christianity. Even if part of the (late) medi- 
eval past was easily associated with the corruptions of the Roman Church, it 
formed an important part of the lineage from the earliest Christians on English 
soil.8° R.T., who allegedly wrote the first book on English church architecture 
published in 1638, uses the preaching cross to establish a historical connec- 
tion between early Christianity and church building in England. According to 
R.T., preaching crosses were in essence a Saxon building practice based on the 
Old Testament’s holy pillars. 


It is reported of our own Ancestors the old Saxons, that they used to 
have publique prayers under a Crosse, erected in the open fields, which 
place and structure was to them a Temple ... We read also how the holy 
Patriarch Iacob, erected the stone on which he had slept for a Temple.° 


Antiquarian interest in the English medieval past also triggered a contem- 
porary interest in medieval Romanesque and Gothic architecture (all called 
Gothic at the time, in contradistinction to classical) which architects and pa- 
trons associated with their own past and religious tradition. For the building of 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel (1623), for instance, the more conservative late-Gothic de- 
sign of John Clarke (1585-1624) was preferred to the classical proposal of Inigo 
Jones. John Donne also referred to the pointed Gothic style in his consecra- 
tion sermon: “In raysing this place of our Ascension to him, Leane upon these 
Pinnacles, O Lord, As thou didst upon Iacobs Ladder.’ This is one of the few ex- 
plicit stylistic references in the sermons assembled for this study. In the second 
half of the century, medieval and in particular Gothic architecture even seems 
to have gained in popularity, due in part to antiquarian interest. The Gothic 
or traditional late medieval style was sometimes presented as most appropri- 
ate for church buildings since it was the result of an architectural evolution 
from the Anglo-Saxon past through to the Middle Ages, with material testimo- 
nies still standing in the present day. It was Staveley who first introduced the 


89 — Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,” 184. 

90 R.T., De Templis, A Treatise of Themples, Wherein Is Discovered the Ancient Manner of 
Building, Consecrating and Adorning of Churches (London: Printed by R. Bishop, for 
Thomas Alchorn, at the Green Dragon, 1638), 34, 35. 
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pointed arch, not as a feature of late medieval but as characteristic for church 
architecture in his engraving of the primitive church of Glastonbury, which 
was assumed to be the first Christian church building on English soil. This ref- 
erence opened the question of theories on the national origin of the pointed 
arch, a fundamental aspect of perceptions of medieval buildings during the 
late seventeenth century.®! Even if the rehabilitation of the medieval past and 
its architecture was only partial, it would find its way in new church building 
projects under antiquarian, High Church and royalist patronage.?? 

As mentioned above, Browne Willis, author of A Survey of the Cathedrals of 
York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Man, Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester 
and Bristol (1727), also acted as an architectural patron and church builder. 
He enthusiastically raised funds and undertook construction work at several 
churches in his county of Buckinghamshire. He started by rebuilding the dam- 
aged chancel at Little Brickhill in 1703, while in 1704-9, he restored St Mary 
Bletchley. The work at Bletchley was carried out as a memorial to his par- 
ents. Characteristically for the ecclesiastical antiquarian thinking of the pe- 
riod, rather than lavishing money on “Marble statues or fine Embellishments, 
whilst the other part of God’s house in which they lay wanted both a Requisite 
Decency and convenience for His Worship,’ he repaired the whole church in- 
stead.93 The pinnacle of this attitude which would have pleased more than 
one High Church Anglican preacher was reached with the complete rebuilding 
of St Martin, Penny Stratford, between 1724 and 1730 in memory of his grand- 
father, the physician Thomas Willis (1621-75). Here, his love of architecture 
was combined with his antiquarian background and with a forthright rejec- 
tion of religious nonconformity. Willis instructed the architect-builder Edward 
Wing (replaced by John Simmonds in 1728) to use the Gothic style, albeit of a 
kind that owed more to the medieval past than the “playful gothick” elements 
which were becoming typical of the churches of Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh 
at this time.%* Lord Digby, patron of the construction of St Mary Magdalene 
in Sherborne, Dorset (1715) also favored the “simple gothic” design that was 
a continuation of the past, but still a work of charity and piety as explained 
in the consecration sermon. Christopher Wren was involved in the restora- 
tion of Salisbury Cathedral as well as Old St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 


91 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,” 180. 

g2 Parry, The Trophies of Time, 227. 

93 Nicholas Dogett. “Willis, Browne (1682-1760), antiquary,” in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography Online (2009), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/29577. 

94 Doggett, “Willis, Browne (1682-1760),” doi: doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/29577. 
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FIGURE 5.9 Thomas Staveley, “Glastonbury church,” published in: The History of Churches in 
England: Wherein Is Shewn, the Time, Means, and Manner of Founding, Building, 
and Endowing of Churches, Both Cathedral and Rural, with Their Furniture and 
Appendages (London, 1773), plate 42. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Weston Stack, 
Radcl. e.159 


for which he wrote an extensive architectural account, which is included in 
the Parentalia and in The History and Antiquities of Salisbury and Bath edited 
by Rawlinson. His attitude towards Gothic architecture is ambivalent. Though 
he sometimes explicitly dismisses the style, his overall approach is scientific. 
He sees the Gothic as a product of a particular time and place. In his report on 
Westminster Abbey, he even characterizes different periods of Gothic as well 
as its Saracenic origins in order to distance it from negative connotations with 
the barbarous Goths. 
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FIGURE 5.10 Edward Wing and John Simmons, Church of St Martin Penny Stratford, 
consecrated in 1724, significantly altered in the Victorian period, photograph, 
1999. Historic England, Images of England record 45383 
© NICK JARVIS 


This we now call the Gothick Manner of Architecture (so the Italians 
called what was not after the Roman Style) tho’ the Goths were rather 
Destroyers than Builders; I think it should with more Reason be called 
the Saracen Style; for those People wanted neither Arts nor Learning; and 
after we in the West had lost both, we borrowed again from them, out of 
their Arabick Books, what they with great Diligence had translated from 
the Greeks ... the Crusado gave us an Idea of this Form [of building].9° 


According to Wren, this Saracen architecture was imported to England by the 
Crusaders. As they symbolized the ultimate defenders of Christianity, this as- 
sociation was of tremendous importance in the lineage the Church of England 
tried to establish with the purest and earliest Christian tradition. 

However, stylistically, Wren continues to observe the “Gothick” with clas- 
sical criteria at hand. The four stylistic phases he distinguished were Saxon, 
characterized by round pillars much stronger than Tuscan, roundheaded 


95 Christopher Wren, “Report on Westminster Abbey to Francis Atterbury, Dean, 1713,” in 
Wren’s “Tracts,” Soo, 82, 83. 
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arches and windows. The second phase started under William the Conqueror 
(1027/8-87) and was followed by the “more modern Gothick-stile’ under 
Henry 111 (1207-72), which employed pointed arches and finally resulted in 
the Gothic style “of later date” to be found in the upper parts of, for instance, 
the spire of Salisbury Cathedral.°® Wren describes Salisbury Cathedral as “large 
and magnificent, one of the best patterns of Architecture of that Age wherein 
it was built.’ He starts by giving an extensive description of its spatial organiza- 
tion and concludes that it is well proportioned in height and breadth, as well as 
in intercolumniation. Mouldings, cornerornaments, windows, and tracery are 
all deemed to have been used appropriately: “The Windows are not made too 
great, nor yet the Light obstructed with many Mullions and Transomes of trac- 
ery Work, which was the ill Fashion of the next following Age.”9’ He continues 
by listing descriptions of original defects in the construction of the cathedral, 
which he links to the common practice of Gothic architecture. 


Almost all the Cathedrals of the Gothick Form are weak and defective in 
the Poyse of the Vault of the Isles ... there is scarce any Gothick Cathedral, 
that I have seen at Home or Abroad, wherein I have not observ’d the 
Pillars to yield and bend inwards from the weight of the Vault of the Ile ... 
and this is very apparent in the Fabric we treat of: for this reason this 
Form of churches has been rejected by Modern Architects abroad, who 
use the better and Roman Art of Architecture.9° 


However, in rebuilding the city churches after the 1666 fire in London, he re- 
used and repaired many of the extant, and thus often medieval, towers and 
steeples in order to avert wasting building materials, time, and money. This 
was also important for the local communities who adhered to their typical 
‘medieval’ church spires. When rebuilding St Alban Wood Street (see chap- 
ter 4, illustration 1), for instance, in 1681, Wren wrote to the commissioners: 


96 Soo, Wren’s “Tracts,” 37, 38. 

97 Christopher Wren, “An Architectural Account of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury,’ in 
The History and Antiquities of I. The Cathedral Church of Salisbury: With an Architectonical 
Account thereof by Sir Christopher Wren. II. The Collegiate Church of St Edmund in Salisbury. 
III. The Abbey Church of Bath.... Also Dr. Johnson’s Vindication of the Regal Authority Over 
All the Ecclesiastical Bodies Corporate, and Cathedrals: More Particularly Applied to the 
King’s Free Chapel and Church of Sarum, ed. Richard Rawlinson (London: Printed for 
E. Curl, 1728), 3. 

98 Wren, “An Architectural Account,” in The History and Antiquities, ed. Rawlinson, 7. 
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I have viewed the Church of St Alban Woodstreet, & although I finde an 
irregular peece of ground & nor fit for a chargeable fabrick, yet it may be 
brought to a decent & useful Church, and the Tower also carried up from 
ye ground to the hight of the Church for ye Summe of £1850 ...99 


It is not certain what Wren meant by “chargeable fabric,” however, scholarly 
literature generally assumes that it indicated a church in a classical style or 
at least of a more regular outline. In any case, both the church and the tower 
were rebuilt according to the principles of the former Gothic style. Similarly, 
in cases where economic restraint did not matter, such as the steeples of 
St Dunstan in the East (1698-1711) or St Margaret Pattens (1698-1702), the 
Wren—Hawksmoor collaboration opted for the Gothic form. 

Hawksmoor himself was also keen to use references to Gothic forms in his 
church buildings. In his youth, he had sketched a number of England’s most 
important Gothic cathedrals and churches, including Bath Abbey and All 
Saints Northampton. His interest in the Gothic was further indulged during 
his career as an architect and by such publications as John Slezer’s Theatrum 
Scotiae: Containing the Prospects of His Majesties Castles and Pallaces ... the 
Ruines of Many Ancient Abbeys, Churches, Monasteries and Convents Within the 
Said Kingdom (1693) and Jacques Androuet du Cerceau’s Livre d'architecture, 
of which he owned a copy. In a letter to Dean Wilcocks of 18 March 1735, he 
testified to his love of English cathedrals and the Gothic style. Hawksmoor 
considered the Gothic (used as a term to designate all nonclassical medieval 
architecture) as an authentic Christian style. It was the first genuine architec- 
ture of the Christian era, since the earliest Christians had first built with frag- 
ments of antiquity. 


Learning, Arts and Sciences still declining. After ages, whether Goths, 
Vandalls, Saracens or the Monks, afterwards, in Building Churches (no 
matter) partly out of necessity or partly humor. They made use of a differ- 
ent sort of Building with stones of less dimensions, and what they could 
easily transport or raise upon their fabricks, and sometimes patch’d up 
aukward Buildings, out of the Ruins of Old Magnificent Structures. This 
was what was afterwards calld Gothick. At first they built with large round 
pillars of five Diamr in height, and the Arches half round, wth Narrow 


99 Christopher Wren quoted in Paul Jeffrey, The City Churches of Sir Christopher Wren 
(London: The Hambledon Press, 1996), 193. 
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FIGURE 5.11. Benjamin Cole, St Margaret Pattens London, engraving, ca. 1750. London, 
Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.382/MAR 
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Lights haveing half round heads, or semicircular a top, and this is the 
most Antient style in the Gothick or Monastick manner, as they call’d it.!0° 


Following Wren’s chronology, this round-arched form of “Gothick” was the orig- 
inal, native form, as opposed to the pointed arch, which was imported from the 
Saracens during the Crusades. The pointed form thus lacked Christian authen- 
ticity in Hawksmoor’s view.!“! This conception of the style was fundamental to 
his architectural practice which commonly and easily entwined classical and 
medieval (i.e. “Gothick”) forms. In his churches, such as St George in the East or 
his design for All Souls College Oxford, medieval towers, pinnacles, tracery, and 
arches are presented in a classical and symmetrical manner, while classical 
columns, obelisks etc. function as medieval pinnacles and turrets. His Stepney 
churches (St George in the East, St Anne Limehouse) evoke long-standing 
English church building traditions with their spires, lanterns, and buttresses.!02 


3 The Architectural Debate 


Hawksmoor’s stylistic dislike of the pointed arch and its lack of ‘authority’ 
echoes a seventeenth-century critique commonly associated with medieval 
architecture, namely its lack of consistency. Under the early modern predomi- 
nance of a classical history and theory of architecture, mutability was asso- 
ciated with unpredictability, unreliability, fickleness ... versus the normative, 
stable, and immutable character of the classical orders.!°2 However, from a 
primitivist point of view, which was as important, if not more so in church 
architecture, medieval buildings were also considered in terms of admirable 
simplicity, genuineness, and naturalness. As Horsfall-Turner correctly remarks, 
“the primitive allowed for the exploration of an alternative past, one that did 


100 Nicholas Hawksmoor, “Letter to Dean Wilcocks, 18 March 1735” quoted in Hart, Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, Rebuilding Ancient Wonders, 62. 

101 See Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Rebuilding Ancient Wonders, 57-64 for Hawksmoor and 
the Gothic. 

102 Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor, Rebuilding Ancient Wonders, 74. 

103 Matthew Walker states that the definition of classical architecture in this period can only 
be understood in the context of the attack on Gothic. The Gothic, or “Modem” as it was 
sometimes called in the seventeenth century, was defined as fantastical and licentious, 
lacking just proportions and beauty which characterized the “perfection” of the “Antient 
manner” inherited from Greece and Rome. This definition by opposition is the one which 
would have been used in the seventeenth century to define both Gothic and Classical 
styles. See: Matthew Walker, Architects and Intellectual Culture in Post-Restoration England 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 10, 11. 
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not fall into the immediately acceptable esthetic and cultural category of the 
classic by making it legitimate but still keeping it separate.”°+ Valuing medieval 
buildings for their historical interest did not oblige antiquarians and architects 
to value them for their esthetic merits, but opened the possibility for appreci- 
ating these nonclassical forms on their own terms, thereby leading to esthetic 
judgment based upon historic context and relativism. This process was further 
encouraged by the new philosophical currents. Empiricism encouraged open 
enquiry and the consideration of subjects and objects formerly not necessarily 
considered as suitable.!05 

By the end of the seventeenth, and certainly by the eighteenth century, a— 
controversial—esthetic discussion, and even appreciation, of the “Gothick” 
became possible. While the historical argument appealed to the intellect, 
the esthetic discussion formed part of an emotional argument, involving the 
importance of architectural effects in influencing the mood of the spectator. 
Hence the associational qualities of the architectural forms and language be- 
came very important. The objective intrinsic qualities of the building, such as 
symmetry and proportion, had to be considered with their power to evoke a 
train of historical, religious, and emotional associations. 

For many, the Gothic remained something repulsive, as it represented the 
idolatry and superstition of Catholicism visible in the cathedrals and monas- 
teries partially abolished under Henry vi1t. Furthermore, the common view of 
the Gothic as a period of decline and barbarity, which caused a rupture with 
the glory of classical antiquity, was hard to ignore.!°6 Indeed, ‘good’ architec- 
ture was commonly appreciated against the background of the classical canon. 
Hence the importance of antiquarian discourse which recognized the Gothic 
style as the outcome of the architectural evolution which had started with 
Saxon and Norman church builders and could thus be presented as being part 
of the English early Christian past. The limits of the dominance of classicism 


104  Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,’ 54, 59. 

105 Horsfall-Turner, “Perceptions of Medieval Buildings in England,” 25. 

106 Graham Parry in Trophies of Time, 127, points at the fact that this appraisal of monastic 
and medieval architecture was far from general. A large body of Protestant believers in 
1640s and 1650s England held the opinion that medieval monasticism was a totally cor- 
rupt form of religious life, marked by laziness and amongst others expressed in luxurious 
architecture. For them the monastic ruins were not the sad testimony of a breach in na- 
tion’s zeal since early Christianity, but on the contrary “the most visible reminder of the 
Reformation that had created modern England and that had given Protestant Englishmen 
their identity: they acted as markers that differentiated the old order from the new. The 
upholders of the new order, the Protestant gentry, did not want any formidable remind- 
ers of the Catholic past nor did they wish to have a printed record of titles to their estate 
before the Dissolution, for so many of them had benefited from that change.’ 
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were certainly felt and explored within the context of the English religious past 
(the Saxon past) and the sacrilege of subsequent waves of iconoclasm in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Gothic was gradually recognized as 
a style in its own right, with proper architectural qualities that were neither 
described, nor found, in the classical canon of proportion, harmony, and com- 
modity, but rather in refinement, slenderness, and vitality. 

The architect Roger North, a colleague of Wren and Hawksmoor, for in- 
stance, distinguished two architectural styles, namely the “Gothic,” medieval 
nonclassical, and the “Regular,” or the classical style. Based on rules of propor- 
tion, common sense, and judgment, North thought the classical style superior 
to the “Gothic.” In his treatise On Gothic Architecture, he criticizes the style for 
lacking order, proportion, a sense of decorum. 


First they had no manner of regard to the externall figure of a structure, ... 
they observ’d no order ... Then for their enrichments, as I sayd, they are all 
meer caprice ... It is an universall rule in building, that nothing is hand- 
some which doth not appear to the eye strong. This is the result of all the 
experience of the refin'd ages and countrys, which exposeth the barbar- 
ity of the Goths, or rather their infancy in arts, (for I must prefer their 
morality to the Greeks and Romans,) who, out of a childish fancy that 
ostentation of art was beautyfull, introduc’t such a fashion of building as 
they have left us in our cathedral and other great churches, wherein the 
drift of the architect is for the most part to make his structure great and 
the support seem small, so that you may wonder how it stands ... and the 
country people admire the builder's art, having no true gusto of beauty.!9” 


Nevertheless, he knows how to appreciate Gothic buildings such as Gloucester 
or Salisbury Cathedral, especially for their stonework, abutments, and arches 
“which in the Gothic is admirably pretty.” According to North, the Gothic did 
not as much evolve from round to pointed arches as from rudeness to refine- 
ment. One of the most antique forms is found in Durham cathedral. “The order 
is round upright lumps for columnes, with perfect semi-circular arches.”!08 The 
exemplar for pointed arches is Westminster Abbey: “The next step was to make 
the arches angular or as half a birds eye and the supports quadrat diagonall and 


107 Roger North, “fos. 73-74, Architecture, 1690,” in Of Building, Roger North’s Writings on 
Architecture, eds. Howard Colvin and John Newman (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 
107, 108. 

108 North, “fos. 31-36 v, Of Building, 1696,” 10. 
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thredded.”!©9 This lasted until Edward’s reign, according to North, upon which 
an even finer sort of building developed in, for example, Salisbury Cathedral. 
The diagonal line reaches its maximum height and delicacy. “And in this state 
wee must leave the Gothick, which being arrived to its ultimate refinement 
must submitt to the course of the changing world was alwais given to, and lett 
in the old forms apply’d to our fancy’s.”!° 

The classical style obviously receives a more positive appreciation from 
North as, when it is correctly applied, he considers that it satisfies the be- 
holder’s expectations of order, proportion, and harmony. Further explana- 
tion of these visual expectations is found in his treatise on The Origin and 
Development of Regular Architecture. North emphasizes several points that are 
partially derived from his experiences with the Gothic. First and foremost, he 
argues that, according to the Vitruvian rule of firmitas, something that does 
not seem strong or is insubstantial should not be built. This rule also applies to 
the use of pillars and columns which should fulfil their purpose of providing 
true structural support, and should not be used in interiors as mere decorous 
elements. The breaking of the entablature, as seen at new St Paul’s Cathedral, 
is also improper for this reason. However, if all rules are duly applied, the or- 
ders are the most suited architectural elements. 


As for the bases, capitals and other ornaments of the orders so much 
pleaded for and so religiously executed, I cannot ascribe such necessity 
to them; but all the world must agree they are beautyfull, having past 
censure of times, and nothing since found out of equall request ... In the 
transition between the Gothick, and the Regular, which was about King 
James time or somewhat sooner, they made very bold with the orders, 
and put stockins on to the pillars, and wringled them, breaking the mea- 
sures very much in the entableture, making odd crotesque ornaments 
every where, all which are most fulsome. 


Francis Peck (1692-1743) also shares this ambivalent attitude towards Gothic 
architecture. In his Antiquarian Annals (1727), he gives some “General Remarks” 
on churches in which he compares the Gothic to the classical mode of build- 
ing. He remarks that the ‘Gothic’ style is very diverse. If many buildings are 
rude and barbarous, some examples are as fine and well-proportioned as the 


109 North, “fos. 31-36 v, Of Building, 1696,” 11. 

110 North, “fos. 31-36 v, Of Building, 1696,” 114. 

111 North, “fos. 74v-80 v, The Origin and Development of Regular Architecture,” in Of Building, 
eds. Colvin and Newman, 116, 118. 
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“regular” or classical style. These buildings in which classical proportion and 
Gothic elegance and vitality are combined, give powerful expression of the 
great and the magnificent. Such examples are to be found in the Temple Church 
in London, Westminster Abbey or Lincoln Cathedral. It is thus no surprise for 
Peck that these buildings are sometimes preferred to the classical and baroque 
churches of Wren and his colleagues. “Some think their beautiful, taper, pillar 
far exceed the modern bulky supporters of St Pauls, which, they say, have little 
else but the flutings & capitals of the Corinthian to recommend them.”!!” 

This concern with the building’s proportions and subsequent spatial im- 
pressions is also of major importance to Stukeley’s appraisal of the architec- 
ture. When he discusses the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral for instance, he 
admits that nothing endears one more to Gothic architecture than these clois- 
ters, or indeed the vaults of King’s College Chapel in Cambridge. The Gothic 
style lends itself naturally to the building of galleries or vaulting of open spaces 
such as libraries and chapels: “tis the best manner of building, because the 
idea of it is taken from a walk of trees, whose branching heads are curiously 
imitated by the roof." When describing Canterbury Cathedral however, he 
finds the building very stately, though not well proportioned as is most often 
the case with Gothic churches, for they are too high in comparison to their 
breadth. 


... very stately, but neither in length, bredth nor hight, especially in front, 
equal to Lincoln, in my judgment. ‘tis entirely vaulted with stone, and of 
a very pretty model of building, but much too high for its bredth, as all 
Gothic buildings were. I believe they got this ill taste from building upon 
old foundations. the ancient church being much narrower and lower 
than the succeeding times: when greater riches flow’d in upon them, they 
carried their walls and roofs to an unseemly hight."+ 


Once more a tension arises between the classical esthetics of proportion, regu- 
larity, and strength versus the medieval esthetic of vera lux. 

Hawksmoor, however, who—as mentioned—was remarkably positive to- 
wards medieval architecture, which he considered to be the first genuine 
Christian style, described Romanesque and Gothic architecture in classical 


112 Francis Peck, Academia Tertia Anglicana; or, the Antiquarian Annals of Stanford in Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Northampton Shires: In Xiv. Books / Compiled by Francis Peck (London: 
Printed for the author by James Bettenham, 1727), 52. 

113 Stukeley, Itenerarium Curiosum, 64. 

114 Stukeley, Itenerarium Curiosum, 117. 
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terms. This is exemplified in his explanation of his design for All Souls Oxford, 
in which he describes Gothic architectural forms in Vitruvian concepts of order, 
harmony, symmetry, and decorum. This made the styles easily interchange- 
able, a practice that Hawksmoor frequently adopted in his buildings. Batty 
Langley (b. 1696-1751) observed this exceptional combination of Gothic and 
classical forms when reviewing some of Hawksmoor's churches in the Grubb 
Street Journal of July u, 1734: “That stile or mode, after which the churches at 
Limehouse and Ratcliff are built, is a mean, between the Greek and Gothique 
architecture.”"5 

As this description makes clear, despite the restorations of several Gothic 
churches and the appreciation of some of its distinctive qualities, the Gothic 
style was to remain subjugated to the classical canon until well into the eigh- 
teenth century. By the 1740s the idea of regulating Gothic was so well estab- 
lished that Batty Langley published his Gothic Architecture, Improved by Rules 
and Proportions (1747). 

However, the association of the buildings’ decorative forms, height and 
slenderness which seemed to defy natural forces not only produced an effect 
of wonder and marvel, but kept a strong connotation of licentiousness. It is 
precisely this sense that offered the most enduring opposition towards a more 
general application of the style in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Although Hawksmoor was praised as one of the leading architects 
of the British nation in Colen Campbell's Vitruvius Britannicus (1715-7), the 
author does not seem to have shared his appreciation for nonclassical archi- 
tecture which led to fantastic architecture inspired by all styles alike. In his 
critique of baroque excess, he compares the capricious ornaments and licen- 
tiousness of this style with those of the Gothic, and places them in opposition 
to the purity, simplicity, and exquisite taste of classical style. His criticism on 
the debauchery, barbarity, and licentiousness of the Gothic and baroque re- 
flects in some way Shaftesbury’s commentary in his Second Characters when 
criticizing Bernini as an artist who gothicizes or barbarizes."” Immorality and 
art were thus united in esthetics. 


115 Batty Langley, Grubb Street Journal, July u, 1734, quoted in Hart, Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
Rebuilding Ancient Wonders, 75. 

116 On Langley’s text see: Peter Lindfield, “Serious Gothic and ‘doing the Ancient Buidlings’: 
Batty Langley’s Ancient Architecture and ‘Principal Geometric Elevations’, Architectural 
History, 57 (2014): 141-73. 

117 Anthony Shaftesbury, Benjamin Rand, ed., Second Characters or Language of Forms by 
the Right Honourable Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury Author of Characteristics (New York: 


Greenwood Press, 1969, re-edn. of 1712), 152. 
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How affected and licentious are the Works of Bernini and Fontana? How 
wildly Extravagant are the Designs of Borromini, who has endeavoured 
to debauch Mankind with his odd and chimerical Beauties, where the 
Parts are without Proportions, Solids without their true Bearing, Heaps of 
Materials without Strength, excessive Ornaments without Grace, and the 
Whole without Symmetry?"8 


As a consequence, Campbell included a church design “in the Vitruvian Stile” 
in his book. However, the building shows more affinity with an antique Roman 
temple than with a contemporary Christian church. In his explanatory note, 
Campbell himself describes the building in terms of antiquity. 


The aspect of this Church is Prostile, Hexastile, Eustile, which by 
Vitruvius, Palladio, and the general Consent of most judicious Architects, 
both Ancient and Modern, is esteem’d the most beautiful and useful 
Disposition, being a Medium between the Picnostile and Areostile.... The 
order is Ionick.19 


In practice however, many architects and antiquarians switched and mixed 
between forms drawn from classical and medieval architecture. The purity 
of classical architecture proved more suitable for a Reformed Church that 
wanted to express nobility, simplicity, and reverence. The complex forms and 
sometimes exaggerated proportions and grandeur of Gothic cathedrals could 
be confusing but, at the same time, awe-inspiring. The vitality and slender- 
ness of Gothic arches defied natural forces and recalled the presence of the 
divine power. The ancient grandeur of medieval architecture paved the way for 
idolatry but also for devotion as, according to the antiquarian tradition, it rep- 
resented the importance of the national Church. This was certainly the case 
when Gothic pinnacles, buttresses etc. were reinterpreted in profiled rooftop 
elements and ponderous oversized keystones by Hawksmoor (see chapter 4, 
illustration 4). 


118 Colen Campbell, Vitruvius Britannicus, Or the British Architect Containing the Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of the Regular Buildings, Both Publick and Private in Great Britain 
(London: printed and sold by the author, et.al., 1715), vol. 1, preface. 

119 Campbell, Vitruvius Britannicus, vol. 2, 1. 
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4 Conclusion 


The interest of consecration sermons in Christian antiquity and history is part 
of the growing early modern historical consciousness. Historical references, 
discourses, and allusions became increasingly authentic in a wide range of 
early modern discourses far beyond the formal body of literature in the histori- 
cal discipline. This emerging historical culture resulted from religious polem- 
ics which required documents of authenticity and legitimacy for the Church of 
England’s independence of papal authority, as well as out of a preservationist 
interest in one’s own religious ‘heritage’ 

If the earliest accounts of church architecture were fairly restricted and 
generic, there is a gradual development in the descriptive vocabulary and 
technique that goes hand in hand with the development of a professional 
architectural practice and a scientific and esthetic appreciation of the art of 
building churches. 

Historical and antiquarian studies were important in this development, at 
least with regard to church architecture. As they most often included engrav- 
ings and reconstructions, they provided architects, biblical scholars, church 
historians, clergymen with a shared discourse and a common scientific interest. 

Furthermore, historical and antiquarian studies established a distance from 
their objects of study by clearly relegating them to the past. This detachment 
had important consequences for the evaluation of historical models and their 
confessional meaning. Objects became gradually dissociated from negative 
connotations and became part of a historical development. In so doing, these 
studies created points of reference able to withstand periods of religious and 
political turmoil. Similarly, religious debates are also present in antiquarian 
studies and design theory, as a consequence of the same preoccupations that 
informed sermons. This shows that reflections on biblical references, church 
buildings, stylistic principles, and design issues are shaped between the reli- 
gious, the antiquarian and the architectural discourse. All these discourses are 
linked by a shared endeavor, namely the building of appropriate churches for 
the Church of England. 

It is precisely this common endeavor that motivated the interest in all as- 
pects of the nation’s religious past. The awareness of both the biblical and 
early Christian past gradually raised interest in its physical remains, and this 
interest, in turn, triggered considerations on architecture. Architecture be- 
came more than the entwinement of ethics and esthetics. For the antiquar- 
ians and architects considered in this chapter, architecture could not simply be 
reduced to qualities such as simplicity and purity versus sumptuousness and 
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magnificence; it required a complex operation and concerted action of forces, 
form, materials, space, light, and ornament. 

However, the relation of these formal qualities to ethical principles was 
never straightforward or universal. If some authors advocated a clear distinc- 
tion between the ‘Gothic’ and the classical style, and endeavored to fix their 
ethical and religious meaning, reality was far more nuanced, as the chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn, the churches of Hawksmoor or the less familiar example of Lord 
Digby’s church in Sherborne illustrate. In the end, it was the quality of ‘anti- 
queness’ that prevailed. While Hawksmoor considered early medieval archi- 
tecture to be the genuine Christian style, Stukeley used James Gibbs’s classical 
design of St Martin-in-the-Fields for his reconstruction of Solomon's Temple. 
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Conclusion 


In this book churches and chapels built in England during the Stuart period 
have been studied within the context of the major religious, intellectual, and 
cultural developments that marked this era. This approach has enabled me to 
consider the status, role, and perception of churches in the first century after 
the establishment of the Church of England. The importance of this period 
in the history of religious architecture is not only obvious from the number 
and intensity with which churches and chapels were built; but even more from 
the amount of text produced by architects, theologians, controversialists and 
even royalty. In the strict sense of the word, until the Restoration, only one 
architectural treatise—R.T.’s De Templis—was devoted to church architecture. 
However, the subject is omnipresent as part of volumes touching upon the 
liturgy, worship, and history of the Church of England. Hence, the culture of 
church building in Stuart England deserves a study of its own as part and par- 
cel of the important architectural discourses and developments that emerged 
during the period of study. 

The Stuart period was particularly marked by religious and political forces 
which continuously forged the identity of the Church of England then under 
construction. In a period of ongoing religious controversy the church was at 
the center of the heated discussions which often had direct consequences 
for the buildings. The building campaigns and waves of iconoclasm testify to 
the importance of architecture within the religious debates. Established as 
a Reformed Catholic Church, the Church of England had to navigate its way 
between the extremes of idolatry and sacrilege and consequently positioned 
its architectural manifestation in the heated discussions on the polity and cer- 
emonies of the recently established Church. Indeed, ideas pertaining to the 
role, status, and architectural design of a church encompassed topics which 
were fundamental in shaping the Church of England, such as the economy of 
salvation, the economy of the sacred, the esthetics of worship, religious history 
and identity, and national representation. Hence, as this book demonstrates, 
the religious fundaments of the church building were built up with, and con- 
tributed to, scientific developments in fields outside the realm of religion such 
as epistemology, theory of sense perception, early modern esthetics, rhetoric, 
antiquarianism, and architecture. 

Given the lack of early modern treatises on Anglican church building and 
the plethora of other sources touching upon the subject, it has been the ambi- 
tion of this book to lay bare the discourses which informed the architectur- 
al thinking of both the Church and the architects. In other words, this book 
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gives us insight into the origin and evolution of the various concepts of what 
an Anglican church building should (and should not) be. In order to tackle 
the complex and vacillating layers of meaning pertaining to early modern 
churches in England, this book has considered the place of worship from the 
moment of its genesis. The logic behind the book was that, at the moment of 
consecration, the building becomes a church and that the consecration de- 
fines the role, status, and meaning of a place of worship. So doing, it inscribes 
the building in a religious, theological, intellectual, and cultural discourse. As 
this discourse fluctuated over the century and within the different factions of 
the Church of England, churches and the texts produced at their consecration 
lay bare multiple ideas pertaining to the place of worship. Sermons preached 
at the consecrations of the churches have been exhaustively studied to expose 
the concerns and strategies at work in English church architecture under the 
Stuarts. The themes detected in the sermons and the references used in the 
sermons, have guided us to other contemporary texts touching upon the im- 
portant religious, cultural and intellectual ideas pertaining to church build- 
ing. Considered from a religious point of view, this approach has revealed an 
on-going debate which was rooted in the earliest, rare official texts on church 
architecture recorded in the reign of Elizabeth 1. By then sacred space and ar- 
chitecture had become a major problem. Although the notion of sacredness 
lingered on, discourse on architecture was very limited. From this deadlock, 
however, new developments emerged. The Elizabethan Book of Homilies ad- 
dresses the role of the church building in public worship, its sacredness and 
even its esthetics. The fairly restricted explicit comments on church archi- 
tecture and places of worship had far-reaching consequences. The Book of 
Homilies, for instance, stressed the place of worship’s special status as a sacred 
space, separated from ordinary use for the sole purpose of God’s worship. At 
the same time, the Book of Homilies strongly objected to lavish ornamentation 
and decoration of churches, as ornament was closely associated with idolatry 
and superstition, though also heavily condemned the disrepair in which many 
buildings were left after acts of iconoclasm. 

These few and rather discrete statements on church building grant insight 
into the status, function, and performative qualities of churches, and these are 
the topics that defined the debate on church architecture over the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in England. 

The sacred status of the place of worship was the subject of much debate 
throughout that period. It was generally accepted that God was present in 
the place of worship, and this presence or Shechinah conferred a peculiar 
status on a place. The issue was whether this sacredness of the place of wor- 
ship made the building itself sacred, and, if so, how this differed from the act 
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of idolatry. According to “An Homily for Repayring and Keeping Cleane and 


DG 


Comely Adorning of Churches,’ “the temple is counted and called holy, yet not 
of itself, but because GOD’S people resorting thereunto are holy, and exercise 
themselves in holy and heavenly things.”! There was obviously no difference 
between the worship of a church and that of images; and both were considered 
idolatrous. However, during the whole period of study, the perception of the 
church as a sacred place remained forceful. In order to counter the allegations 
of idolatry, preachers set up a threefold division between the biblical degrees 
of relative, personal, and essential holiness. Drawing upon the historical valid- 
ity of the act of consecration, relative holiness sets the building apart from 
common uses and dedicates it to religious purposes and the service of God. 

Even if, as a consequence of the dismissal of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the question had become particularly relevant, whether God was re- 
ally present in a more special way in a church; it was generally accepted that 
worship was more effective when performed in community. Firstly, most 
preachers believed that God is more present in a place dedicated to his wor- 
ship. Secondly, an appropriate liturgy for public worship was provided by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and thirdly, the zeal and fervour of fellow worshippers 
worked enticing. Public worship was thus generally considered as a necessary 
supplement to private devotion; and churches offered an appropriate setting. 
Only the most extreme Dissenters argue that God’s omnipresence allows pub- 
lic worship to take place everywhere, an opinion which was in stark opposition 
to even the most basic Elizabethan requirements on “Repayring and Keeping 
clean” the Church. Biblical and early Christian examples were brought to the 
fore to demonstrate the historical tradition of building places of worship and 
served arguments pro and contra the holy status of a church. 

The discussion on the importance, status, and function of these ‘ances- 
tral’ places of worship, also brought in the topic of architecture. The degree 
of (magnificent) ornamentation and the subdivision of the ground plans into 
sections of different importance connected the debate on holiness with that 
of architecture. Especially Laudians and High Churchmen employed architec- 
ture to establish, and underline, Christ’s special presence in the church build- 
ing. They described the physical building as a shrine to God’s special presence 
calling for worship. Parallels between churches and the Temple, between the 
Mercy Seat or the Ark and the Eucharist (visualized by the altar or commu- 
nion table) had to emphasize the holiness of the place and symbolize Christ's 


1 John Jewel, “An Homily for Repayring and Keeping Cleane and Comely Adorning of 
Churches,” in The Second Book of Homilies, eds. Cranmer and Jewel, accessed February 23, 
2015, http://www.anglicanlibrary.org/homilies/index.htm. 
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presence. Following the Law, this special presence was testified to by the pres- 
ence of angels, God’s ministers, represented by cherubim above the altar or 
the entrance porch. Accordingly, cherubs were depicted on the church porch 
and in the choir. The difference in degrees of holiness in the place of worship 
described in Scripture was also reflected in the church building. The altar, used 
for the performance of the Eucharist, was deemed more holy than the rest of 
the building. This attitude led to their destruction under Edward v1 and during 
the Civil War but, at the same time, inspired Arminians, Laudians, and High 
Churchmen to install altar rails and even chancel screens. In a more gener- 
al way, the authority of the early Christians and, thus, of the ‘purest Church’ 
unspoiled by idolatry or superstition served to render architectural interven- 
tions morally acceptable. As a result, for almost all factions of the Church of 
England, churches were conceived as monuments that circumscribed sacred 
space according to time-honored traditions. 

Besides an interest in the abovementioned models that was shared by ar- 
chitects and church historians all over Europe, the Church of England and its 
architects also developed an interest in the nation’s past and religious history. 
At first, the endeavour was mainly doctrinal, to prove the independence of 
the Church of England from the pope’s authority since the earliest Christian 
times, as well as its uncorrupted state before Roman influence. The iconoclas- 
tic waves of the sixteenth and seventeenth century engendered an antiquarian 
and preservationist movement that also recorded medieval church architec- 
ture. This interest in ‘Gothic’ (i.e. all nonclassical) architecture as a testimony 
to England’s religious past was progressively picked up by some architects as 
well. If the ‘Gothic’ was still defined as ‘barbarous’ in esthetic terms, according 
to Shaftesbury for example, Wren emphasized its Saracen origins and associ- 
ated its success in England with the crusaders. Hawksmoor gave a full appre- 
ciation of the earliest forms of the style based on the historical ground that it 
was the authentic style used by the first Christians. In the end, the qualities of 
‘antiquity’ and ‘authenticity’ prevailed and would bestow moral associations 
on architecture. The selection of buildings in this book shows that these ar- 
chitectural ideas also found expression in multiple other building projects and 
were thus not limited to the architectural and intellectual circles of Wren and 
Hawksmoor. After all, the huge number of medieval churches was testament 
to the continuous zeal of the English nation and provided an important monu- 
mental linkage with the earliest Christian tradition on English territory. 

Regarding the performative nature of churches, all preachers agreed that 
the instruments of religion, including buildings, were only effective and ac- 
ceptable when they lead to the inward and true spiritual worship of God or 
the edification of the devotee, as God should be worshipped ‘in spirit and in 
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truth. The ultimate goal was to lead worshippers to a degree of personal holi- 
ness. The question was whether this could be achieved without external aids, 
such as objects and places of worship or whether such instruments were nec- 
essary to devotional exercise. The Roman Catholic desire for images and richly 
decorated buildings was clearly considered as idolatrous, but the question re- 
mained whether the objective holiness introduced by the Church of England 
provided a possibility to consider a church not only in terms of liturgical prac- 
ticalities, but also in terms of esthetic qualities. Again, the ideas shaped in the 
Elizabethan period would play a determining role. The Elizabethan “Homily 
against the Perill of Idolatry and Superfluous Decking of Churches” establishes 
a close relationship between ethics and esthetics in the sixteenth-century per- 
ception of church architecture in England. This relation was to be maintained 
throughout the whole period under consideration. The entwinement of moral 
and esthetic categories defined the boundaries of the act of worship versus 
the act of idolatry. As long as the esthetic qualities could be defined in terms 
of devout moral stimulant or achievement, the peril of idolatry was averted. 

These discussions show that the ideas of religious reform can only be fully 
understood when taking into account intellectual developments outside the 
realm of religion. The complex discourses on topics such as sacredness, idola- 
try, religious edification also touch upon esthetic theory, human perception, 
and epistemology. The link established between formal qualities of archi- 
tectural design and moral qualities in the Elizabethan Book of Homilies, was 
echoed in the esthetic theories that were developed contiguously with theories 
of sense perception and human passions in the seventeenth century. Thanks to 
this understanding, the architecture of places of worship became progressively 
viewed as a stimulant for devotion. Even if they were competing theories in 
their own times, Corpuscularianism, Empiricism, and Neo-Platonism all con- 
tributed to a new appreciation of the role of sensory impressions in devotional 
exercises. The resonance of these theories with the consecration sermons illus- 
trates their impact on the practice of worship ‘in spirit and truth’ and ‘in mind 
and body. It was gradually accepted that most worshippers needed the inter- 
action of body and mind, of the world of forms and the spiritual world or the 
stimulant of architecture recalling God’s glory and majesty to be brought to ed- 
ification. The new understanding of the role of sensory perception in devotion, 
combined with the entwinement of ethics and esthetics, led to a re-evaluation 
of ornament and, consequently, affected the perception and understanding of 
church architecture. 

Studying contemporary views on churches from the perspective of the ser- 
mons has allowed me to distinguish architecture as one of the multiple com- 
ponents of the church building, operating on the same level and in dialogue 
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with its liturgical, devotional, and historical function. Hence, this book has not 
considered church architecture from the perspective of a formal or stylistic 
analysis, nor from the point of view of construction history, but as a meaning- 
ful component of the religious and intellectual culture which informed the de- 
sign of churches. The gazetteer shows that most of the buildings studied were 
built by ‘professional’ architects. The degree to which architecture is present in 
the buildings, however, varies greatly. Architecture is an artistic means that can 
affect the stylistic, performative, esthetic, metaphorical, or referential (refer- 
ring to historical models) aspects of the church building. The architecture can 
be present and incorporated in all aspects of a church, be it the liturgical space, 
the devotional capacity or the political program. 

A similar relationship between architecture and church building emerges 
from the texts studied here. The majority of them do not have architecture as 
their primary concern. They deal with church history, problems of idolatry or 
sacrilege, epistemology, or antiquarianism. Architecture is treated as a part of 
these themes and contexts. 

By treating architecture as a particular component of the church building 
and connecting it with broader cultural themes and interests in the sources 
and sermons, the study reveals long-term developments. Although the history 
of style and the monographic approach remain valuable to historiography as 
they are capable of indicating key moments and figures, this book operates on 
another level that is less focused on moments of change and individuals and 
more on subtle transformations in a widely shared discourse. After all, church- 
es remained a more or less pressing preoccupation over the whole period of 
study. The fine-grain approach set out here enabled the study of the status 
and functioning of churches in the Church of England in the complex Stuart 
era, as well as of the role of architecture. I have been able to trace the major 
debates regarding churches, their particular features and architecture. Hence, 
my study has contributed to the recovery of a lost vital area of architectural 
discourse and laid bare ideas that pertain to how churches were understood. 
The stylistic and esthetic qualities of church architecture were considered part 
of the ethics of worship, pertaining to moral considerations rather than purely 
formal ones. If this argument is extended to the ‘rhetoric of architecture, the 
persuasive strategies that are commonly associated with the classical language 
of architecture can be applied to other architectural paradigms as well. 
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Gazetteer 


Preface 


The gazetteer is arranged chronologically. Some case studies (CS) however 
consist of multiple sermons preached at various occasions. I have opted to 
group these as one case study, as they refer to the same building, even if this 
disrupts the chronological overview. 

Each case study provides information on the building, the architect, and the 
building history. The second part of each entry focuses on the sermon. All ser- 
mons can be easily retrieved through the bibliographical data, which, where 
applicable, are the same as those used in the major electronic catalogues. The 
verse from which the sermon draws inspiration, as well as the purpose of the 
sermon as stated by the author, is quoted verbatim from the source. Each ser- 
mon is accompanied by a short biographical note on its author. Where there is 
a lack of biographical information in the existing literature, I have tried to col- 
lect some insights by consulting other sermons by the same author and by trac- 
ing friends and patrons of the preacher, sources of inspiration or opponents 
through the epistle dedicatory of the sermon and by consulting the Clergy 
of England database as well as printed parochial registers such as George 
Hennessy’s for London. The footnotes of each entry serve as a small bibliogra- 
phy for each separate case study, since these references are not included in the 
main text’s bibliography. 
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CS1: Chapel of the Free School, Shrewsbury, Shropshire, 1617. 


Price, Sampson. The Beauty of Holiness: Or the Consecration of a House of Prayer, 

by the Example of Our Saviour. A Sermon Preached in the Chappell at the Free- 

Schoole in Shrewsbury. The 10. Day of September, Anno Dom. 1617. At the Conse- 

cration of the Chappell, by the Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. London: Imprinted by B:A: for Richard Meighen, 1618. 


CS2: Saint John the Baptist, Epping, Essex, 1622. 


Dyke, Ieremiah. Sermon Dedicatory. Preached at the Consecration of the Chap- 
pell of Epping in Essex. October, 28. 1622. London: Printed by I.D. for Nathanael 
Newbery, 1623. 


CS3: Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London, 1619-23. 


Donne, John. Encaenia. The Feast of Dedication. Celebrated at Lincolnes Inne, in 
a Sermon There Upon Ascension Day, 1623. At the Dedication of a New Chappell 
There, Consecrated by the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of London. 
London: Printed by Aug. Mat. for Thomas Iones, 1623. 


CS4: Chapel of William Cecil at St John Clerkenwell, London, 1623. 


Hall, Joseph. “Sermon XII The Glory of the Later House: Sermon Preached at 
the Reconcilement of the Happily Restored and Reedified Chapel of the Right 
Honourable, the Earl of Exeter, in His House of St. John’s, on Stephen’s Day, 
1623.” In The Works of the Right Reverend Father in God, Joseph Hall, D.D. Suc- 
cessively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich: Now First Collected with Some Account 
of His Life and Sufferings Written by Himself, edited by Josiah Pratt. London: 
Printed by C. Whittingham, 1808, vol. 5. 


CS5: Saint James Chapel, Exeter College, University of Oxford, 1624. 


Prideaux, John. A Sermon Preached on the Fifth of October 1624: At the Consecra- 
tion of St. James Chappel in Exceter College. Oxford: Printed by Iohn Lichfield 
and William Turner, 1625. 
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CS6: Saint Andrew, Flixton, Suffolk, 1630. 


Brinsley, John. The Glorie of the Latter Temple Greater Then of the Former. Opened 
in a Sermon Preached at the Consecration or Restitution of the Parish Church of 
Flixton in the Island of Lovingland in the County of Suffolke, Being Sometimes the 
Mother-Church of the East-Angles. 1. March. 1630. London: Printed for Robert 
Bird, 1631. 


CS7: Private chapel, Sissinghurst, Cranbrook, Kent, 1638-9. 


Abbot, Robert. The Holinesse of Chrisian [Sic] Churches, or a Sermon Preached 
at the Consecration of the Chappell of Sr. Iohn Baker, of Sussing-Herst in Cran- 
brooke in Kent, Baronet. London: Printed by Tho. Paine, for P. Stephens and 
C. Meredith, 1638. 


CS8: Chute Lodge Chapel, Chute Forest, Wiltshire, 1673. 


Kelsey, Joseph. A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of a Chappel in the House 
of John Collins, Esq; of Chute in Wilshire. Performed by the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God Seth, Lord Bishop of Sarum on the 25th of September, 1673. London: 
Printed for Jonathan Edwin at the three Roses, 1674. 


CSg: Saint Peter Cornhill, London, 1681. 


g.1: Beveridge, William. “The Excellency and Usefulness of the Com- 
mon Prayer. Preached at the Opening of the Parish Church of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, the 27th of November 1681.” In The Theological Works of William 
Beveridge, D.D. Sometime Lord Bisshop of St. Asaph, edited by John H. Parker. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1846. 


9.2: Waugh, John. Publick Worship Set Forth and Recommended in a Sermon 
Preached at St. Peter’s Cornhill, on Sunday the 18th of Octob. 1713. At the Opening 
of the Said Parish Church after Repairing. London: Printed for George Strahan 
at the Golden Ball, 1713. 


CS10: Temple Church, Inner Temple Lane, London, 1683. 


Standish, John. A Sermon Preached at the Temple, the Sunday after the Church 
Was Opened; Being Then Newly Repaired, Adorned and Beautified at the Joynt 
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Expence of the Two Honourable Societies. London: Printed by Henry Clark, for 
Robert Clavel at the Sign of the Peacock, 1683. 


CSu: Chapel of Longleat House, Wiltshire, 1684. 


Roderick, Richard. A Sermon Preached August the 19th, 1684. At the Consecration 
of the Lord Weymouth’s Chapel in Long-Leat. London: Printed by Miles Flesher, 
for Henry Clements, 1684. 


CS12: Trinity College Chapel, University of Oxford, 1691-4. 


Sykes, Thomas. A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of Trinity-College Chap- 
pel in Oxford, April 12. 1694. Oxford: Printed at the Theater, 1694. 


CS13: Saint Helen Bishopsgate, Great St Helen’s, London, 1697. 


Willis, Thomas. The Building or Repairing of Churches, an Act of Religion. 
A Sermon Preached in the Parish Church of St Helens, London, On Sunday 
August 8. 1697. At the First Opening of that Church after it Had Been Repaird. 
London: Printed for John Southby, 1697. 


CS14: Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, 1675-1710. 


Sherlock, William. The Divine Presence in Religious Assemblies. Preach’d 
at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, the First Sunday after Opening the Choir, 
December 5. 1697. London, 1697. 


CS15: Saint Thomas Chapel, Kingly Street, London, 1702. 


Burd, Richard. Two Sermons Preached on the 3d. And 6th. Sundays after the 
Opening of the New Chappel of St. James’s Westminster. The First the 18th. Day of 
October, the Second on the 8th Day of November, 1702. London: Printed for Sam. 
Keble at the Turks-Head, 1702. 


CS16: Saint Catharine’s College Chapel, University of Cambridge, 1704. 


Leng, John. A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of the Chappel of St. Kather- 
ine’s-Hall in the University of Cambridge, September 1. 1704. Cambridge: Printed 
at the University-Press for Rob. Clavel and H. Bonwick, 1704. 
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CS17: All Hallows by the Tower, Byward Street, London, 1659-1705. 


Gaskarth, John. The Beautiful Sanctuary, and the Holy Offering. A Sermon 
Preachd in the Parish-Church of All Saints Barking, London, on May the 13th 1705. 
At the First Opening of the Said Church, after Its Having Been Re-Paired Without, 
and New-Pewed, and in Several Respects Improved, as Well as Beautified Within. 
London: Printed for Walter Kettilby at the Bishop’s Head, 1705. 


CS18: All Saints, Isleworth, London Borough of Hounslow, 1705-6. 


Williams, Charles. A Sermon Preachd at the Opening of the New Church in 
Isleworth, in the County of Middlesex, Upon the Second Day of March, 1706/7. 
London: Printed for William Hawes at the Bible and Rose, 1707. 


CSi1g: Saint George the Martyr’s chapel, Queen Square, London, 1706. 


Marshall, John. A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the New Chappel, Called 
St. George’s Chappel in Queen Square in the Parish of St. Andrew Holborn, in 
the County of Middlesex, Upon Whitsunday May 12.1706. London: Printed for 
Samuel Keble at the Turk’s Head, 1706. 


CS20: Saint Mary, Southampton, 1711. 


Bisse, Thomas. The Merit and Usefulness of Building Churches. A Sermon 
Preach at the Opening of the Church of St. Marie in the Town and County of 
Southampton on Christmas-Day, 1711. London: Printed for Henry Clements, 1712. 


CS21: Saint Thomas Chapel, Stockton-up on-Tees, County Durham, 1710-2. 


Smith, John. A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration of the Chapel of Stockton, in 
the Diocese, and County-Palatine of Durham, August 21. 1712. London: Printed for 
H. Clements, at the Half-Moon, 1712. 


CS22: Saint Catherine, Long Road, Canvey Island, Essex, 1712. 


Hilliard, Samuel. A Sermon Preachd at the Consecration of the Chappel of 
St. Catherine in Canvy Isle in the County of Essex, on the nth of June, 1712. London: 
Printed by J.D. and sold by John Morphew, and J. Woodward, 1712. 
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CS23: Saint Anne, Kew Green, London Borough of Richmond upon Thames, 
1712-4. 


Broughton, John. Of the House of Prayer. A Sermon Preach‘d at the Consecration 
of the Chapel at Kew, Within the Parish of Kingston on Thames, on Wednesday, 
May 12. 1714, before the Right Reverend Father in God Jonathan Lord Bishop of 
Winton. London: Printed by W.B. for R. Sare near Grays-Inne Gate, 1714. 


CS24: Saint Mary Magdalene, Castleton, Sherborne, Dorset, 1715. 


Lacy, James. A Sermon Preach‘d at the Consecration of a Church in the Parish 
of Castle-Ton, near Sherborne, Dorset. September 7. 1715. London: Printed for 
W. Taylor at the Ship, 1715. 


CS25: Saint George, King Street, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 1714. 


25.1: Love, Barry. A Sermon Preach'd at the Consecration of St. George’s Chappel; 
in Great Yarmouth, ... on Thursday the Eight | sic] Day of December, 1715. By Barry 
Love ... To Which Is Annexed, the Form of Consecration Used.... Norwich: Printed 
by William Chase, 1716. 


25.2: Lyng, William. A Discourse of the Usefulness, Antiquity and Dedications of 
Churches. Being the First Sermon Preachd in St. George’s Chappell in Great Yar- 
mouth, on the Sunday Immediately after Its Consecration, December nth. 1715. 
Cambridge: Printed at the University-Press, for Richard Thirlbourne, 1716. 


CS26: Hart Hall Chapel, Hertford College, University of Oxford, 1716. 


Newton, Richard. A Sermon Preach at the Consecration of Hart-Hall Chapell in 
Oxford. Oxford: Printed for Steph. Fletcher Bookseller in Oxford, 1716. 


CS27: Saint Mary at Hill, Lovat Lane, London, 1670-4. 


Snape, Andrew. A Sermon Preachd at the Parish Church of St. Mary at Hill, on 
Sunday December 31. 1716. At the Opening of the Said Church, after It Had Been 
Repair’d and Beautify. London: Printed by Henry Clark for Jonah Bowyer at 
the Rose, 1717. 
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CS28: Queen’s College Chapel, University of Oxford, 1719. 


Gibson, John. The Frequent Service of God in Publick, the Way to Long Life, Hon- 
our, and Undoubted Happiness: Set Forth in a Sermon Preached at the Consecra- 
tion of the New Chapel in Queen’s-College in Oxford, on the First Day of Nov. 1719. 
Oxford: Printed at the Theatre, 1719. 


CSz29: Holy Trinity Church, Sunderland, Tyne and Wear, 1719. 


Mangey, Thomas. The Holiness of Christian Churches: Set Forth in a Sermon 
Preachd September 4, 1719. At the Consecration of the New Church at Sunderland. 
London: Printed for W. and J. Innys at the Prince’s Arms, 1719. 


CS3o: Saint John the Evangelist, Bedford Row, London, 1722. 


Marshall, Nathaniel. The Jewish Synagogue, the Model of Christian Worship, or of 
Worship in Christian Churches. Set Forth in a Sermon Preach'd Upon Opening a 
New Chapel, Now Known by the Name of St. John the Evangelist, within the Parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, on the 10th Day of February, 1722-3. London: Printed for 
William and John Innys at the West End of St. Paul’s, 1722. 


CS31: Saint Andrew, Penrith, Cumbria, 1720-2. 


Wearing, Thomas. Two Sermons, One at the Opening, the Other at the Consecra- 
tion of St. Andrew’s Church in Penrith, Cumberland. London: Printed for Thomas 
Corney, 1724. 


CS32: Saint Giles, Shipbourne, Kent, 1722. 


Trapp, Joseph. The Hounour and Vertue of Building, Repairing, and Adorning 
Churches: And the Sacredness of Them, When Built, and Consecrated. A Ser- 
mon Preached at Shipburn in Kent, Upon the Opening of the New Church There; 
Entirely Rebuilt at the Sole Expense of the Right Honourable the Lord and Lady 
Barnard. London: Printed for Jonah Bowyer at the Rose, 1723. 


CS33: Saint George, Hanover Square, London, 1724. 


Trebeck, Andrew. A Sermon Preached at St. George’s Church, Hanover-Square; 
on Sunday the Fourth of April, Being the First Sunday of Opening the Church after 
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Consecration. London: Printed for W. and J. Innys at the West End of St Paul’s, 
1725. 


CS34: Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, London, 1726. 


Pearce, Zachary. A Sermon Preached at the New Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Westminster, Oct. 20. 1726. Being the Day on Which the Right Reverend Father in 
God Edmund Lord Bishop of London Consecrated the Said Church. To Which Are 
Added a Copy of the Inscription Upon the First Stone Laid There, and an Essay 
Upon the Origin and Progress of Temples. London: Printed for S. Harding at the 
Bible and the Anchor, 1727. 


CS35: Saint Botolph Bishopsgate, London, 1725-8. 


35-1: Altham, Robert. Relative and Inherent Holiness, Both Required to the True 
Worship of God, a Sermon, Preached at the Opening of the Church of St Botolph 
Bishopsgate, December 1, 1728. London: Printed for George Strahan at the 
Golden Ball, 1728. 


35-2: Watson, Joseph. The Duty of Public Worship. A Sermon, Preached at the 
Opening of the New-Church of St. Botolph Bishopsgate; December 1, 1728. London: 
Printed for George Strahan at the Golden-Ball, 1728. 


35-3: Grigman, Stephen. Of the Reverence Due to Goad’s Sanctuary. A Sermon, 
Preachd at the Parish-Church of St. Botolph Bishopsgate, Upon the Occasion 
of Opening It, after the Rebuilding It, December 8, 1728. London: Printed for 
W. Meadows at the Angel, 1728. 


CS36: Saint George, Tiverton, Devon, 1714-33. 


Baker, George. The Respect Due to a Church of God. A Sermon Preached 
Oct. 11. 1733. At the Consecration of St. George’s Chapel in Tiverton. In the County 
of Devon by the Right Reverend Father in God Stephen Lord Bishop of Exon. Lon- 
don: Printed for St. Birt at the Bible, 1733. 


CS37: Saint John the Evangelist Horsleydown, Bermondsey, London, 1732. 


Richardson, William. Relative Holiness. A Sermon Preach’d at the Consecration 
of the Parish-Church of St. John in Southwark, June 15, 1733. London: Printed for 
W. Hinchliffe, under the Royal Exchange, 1733. 
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CS38: Saint Swithun, Worcester, 1735. 


Dennis, Samuel. A Sermon Preach at the Opening of the New Church of 
St. Swithin, in Worcester, on Thursday, Febr. 19th, 1735/36. Oxford: Printed by 
Leonard Lichfield near East-Gate for Samuel Mountfort, 1736. 
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CASE STUDY 1 


Chapel of the Free School, Shrewsbury, Shropshire 


1617 
Private school chapel, no longer in use as a chapel 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


The Free School of Shrewsbury was established in 1552 by a charter granted by 
Edward v1. The school, called Libera Scola Grammaticalis Regis Edvadri Sexti in 
the charter, was founded by Adam Jones. However, many impediments, includ- 
ing epidemic diseases, lack of financial resources, and, last but not least, the en- 
thronement of the Roman Catholic Queen Mary were obstacles to the school’s 
taking actual shape. From 1561 onwards Shrewsbury school gained importance 
under the mastership of the Calvinist Thomas Ashton. Having achieved a repu- 
tation for excellence under Ashton, in 1571 the school was augmented by Queen 
Elizabeth 1.! New buildings were provided in a long campaign running from 
the 1590s until the 1630s. The works started with the construction of a library 
in 1595. In 1617 the library was turned into a chapel and consecrated. Until then, 
services had been celebrated in a side chapel of St Mary Shrewsbury. In 1630 
new buildings in Grinshill stone were constructed on the site of Castle Gates. 
The stone buildings, including a new chapel, dormitories, and classrooms were 
used until the relocation of the school in 1882. 

The 1617 refurbishment of the school’s library into a chapel necessitated no 
major architectural interventions. The lower floor of the library was provided 
with a chancel screen, an altar and a pulpit.2 The chapel no longer exists, but 
W. Radclyffe gives a description of its interior in his school memorials (1843): 


1 Martin E. Speight, “Ashton, Thomas (d. 1578), headmaster,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography Online (2004), doi: doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/780. For the history of the school see 
also: Alfred Rimmer, A History of Shrewsbury School from the Blakeway Mss and Many other 
Sources (Shrewsbury: Adnitt and Naunton, The Square, 1899). William L. Collins, The Public 
Schools. Winchester—Westminster—Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History 
and Traditions (London: Blackwood and sons, 1867). Beryl Copsey, “Read All About It! Grand 
Opening of Shrewsbury’s free library 100 years ago,” in The Shropshire Magazine, (1985). 

2 M. Morrogh, archivist, Shrewsbury School, e-mail: November 17, 2007. A.T. Gaydon, ed., The 
Victoria County History, A History of Shropshire (London: The University of London Institute 
of Historical Research, 1973), vol. 2, 154-8. 
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The chapel was begun in 1595. Some years after, it was furnished with 
the carved pulpit, the Bible desk and the Scholars’ benches, all of the 
same dark oak. An oak screen divides the building into a chapel and an 
antechapel. The screen is open at the top, in a series of compartments 
formed by small Corinthian pillars, from which rise semicircular arches, 
intersecting one another. In front of the screen, on each side of its door- 
way, (from which a pair of handsome doors have been removed) are now 
some plain oak pews for the masters. The two corners between these 
pews and the entrance of the screen, have seats for two scholars of the 
week, who used to go from them to the Bible desk, in order to read the 
first and second lessons. The pews at the other end of the chapel are more 
recent. And still later, the window at this end has been blanked up, and an 
Altarpiece erected of wood, painted oak. At the back of the Antechapel 
is a raised seat, composed of one long bench, with a boldly carved open 
front of dark oak, probably intended for strangers, many of whom attend- 
ed here at an earlier period.? 


The exterior architecture was part of the bigger school project and was built in 
the contemporary late sixteenth-century Tudor Gothic with plain classicizing 
elements. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The beauty of holines: or The consecration of a house of prayer, 
by the example of our Sauiour A sermon preached in the chappell at the free- 
schoole in Shrewsbury. the 10. day of September, Anno Dom. 1617. At the conse- 
cration of the chappell, by the Right Reuerend Father in God, the Lord Bishop 
of Couentrey and Lichfield. By Sampson Price, Doctor in Diuinity, and chaple- 
ine in ordinary to his Maiesty. 


Imprint: London: Imprinted by Bernard: Alsop: for Richard Meighen, and are 
to be solde at his shop neere S. Clements Church without Temple-Barre, 1618. 


Author: Sampson Price (1585/6—1630) 


3 Charles W. Radclyffe, Memorials of Shrewsbury School With Views of Interesting Features of the 
School as well as Some of the Town and Neighbourhood (Shrewsbury: Sandford and Howell, 
1843), unpaginated. 
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Price was a native of Shrewsbury, where his father was minister of St Chad. 
A former student of Shrewsbury Free School, he matriculated at the then- 
Calvinistic Exeter College, Oxford, but was transferred to Hart Hall where he 
graduated in 1608. He served the chapel of the Protestant Prince of Wales. 

In his preaching attacks on atheists, papists, and Puritans were manifold, 
demonstrating the dangers of religious toleration. He also denounced the 
moral decay in London, warning of God’s judgment.+ 


Status: Sermon preached at consecration of newly built chapel, 10th Day of 
September 1617. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the officials of Shrewsbury (the 
bailiffs, aldermen, and councellors) and the members of the corporation of 
Shrewsbury school. Price situates the construction of the school chapel and its 
consecration in the greater Christian tradition starting with Solomon’s dedica- 
tion of the Temple. “Many things in themselves of no moment, have beene high- 
ly prized, because they have been dedicated to Temples. This sudden Sermon, 
I hope shal finde acceptance, because it was dedicated at the Consecration of 
your little Temple. Your Schoole founded by gracious King Edward ... still flour- 
isheth and long may it: yet never consecrated till now. Continue your care of it, 
your love to the church and respect to those who are instruments to instruct 
you in the way to Heaven ...” 


Verse: Iohn 10: 22—23, And it was at Hierusalem, the Feast of the Dedication 
and it was winter, and Iesus walked in the Temple in Salomons Porch. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 7): “I observe onely two 
circumstances as the body and soule of these words [Iohn 10, 22-23] 1. The 
lawefulnesse of Churches, their dedication or consecration, the remembrance 
whereof Christ abhorred not but frequented the annuall commemoration of 
a Temples Dedication, even in Winter, ‘And it was at Hierusalem, the Feast of 
Dedication, and it was winter. 2. The honor of Christs presentation of himselfe 
especially in Temples then, in churches now. ‘And Iesus walked in the Temple 
in Salomons Porch. 


4 Nicholas WS. Cranfield, “Price, Sampson (1585/6-1630), Church of England clergyman 
and religious writer,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/22764. 
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The 1. is for building, repayring and dedicating of a church. The second is, for 
the establishing, continuing and felicity of a church. 


In the first, we have Gods house prepared in a place of unity. In the second, we 
have it frequented by the Author of Grace, Peace, and Mercy. 


In the 1. We have Salomons temple beautified and re-edified. In the 2. We have 
a greater then Salomon in it, whereby it is exhalted and honoured.” 


“mame 


TLL 


stm 





FIGURE CS1 Anon, “View of chapel interior of Shrewsbury Free School, Shrewsbury, s.d.” 
published in: W. Radclyffe, Memorials of Shrewsbury School with views of 
interesting features of the school as well as some of the town and neighbourhood 
(Shrewsbury, 1843) 

IMAGE SUPPLIED BY SHROPSHIRE COUNCIL, SHROPSHIRE MUSEUMS 
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Saint John the Baptist, Epping, Essex 


1622 
Demolished and rebuilt in 1832 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


The history of the chapel of St John the Baptist (now the parish church) goes 
back to the fourteenth century, when it was erected as a free chapel! belonging 
to Waltham Abbey. Due to the development of the town, the chapel became 
a chapel of ease of the remote parish church of All Saints from 1545 onwards.” 
Until 1622 the building had consisted out of one aisle only. But in that year the 
chapel was substantially rebuilt and enlarged 


by consent of all the Feoffees of the PEms then living and at the request 
of the inhabitants of Epping Street and the neighbouring parts (who 
were more of late years than in former times), the said chapel house was 
pulled down for the enlargement of the said chapel southward—and also 
upon ‘parcil of the said half rood of ground’ upon the west side of the 
aforesaid chapel there was erected and builded another ile, which was 
also added unto the said chapel, for the more commodious receiving and 
holding of the Inhabitants near unto the chapel, who repair there unto at 
the times of preaching and divine service.? 


1 A free chapel is founded by the king and exempt from ordinary jurisdiction; mostly built on 
manors and demesnes of the crown. Furthermore the trustees could appoint the minister of 
their choice. 

2 WR. Powell, ed., A History of the County of Essex (London: Victoria County History, 1966), 
vol. 5. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/vch/ 
essex/vol5. See also: Gentleman, A New and Complete History of Essex, from a Late Survey 
(Chelmsford: Lionel Hassald, 1770), vol. 5,189. Peter Morant, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Essex ... (London: Printed for T. Osbone; J. Whiston; S. Baker; L. Davis; C. Reymers 
and B. White, 1768), vol. 1, 52. 

3 Anon, “A State of the Title to Epping Chapel and to the late Garden Ground at the south 
west end thereof but now the Courtyard, and the slip of Ground on the north west side of 
the Chapel, 1787,” quoted in Benjamin Winstone, Ancient Chapel of St. John the Baptist Epping 
(London: Harisson and sons, 1885), 48. 
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The rebuilding of 1622 is remarkable, as there was very little church building 
activity in Essex after the Reformation. Less than ten new churches were built 
in the County between 1550 and 1800. 


There is no material evidence relating to this building, nor a description. It is 
only known that the date ‘1622’ was figured in the brickwork of the new aisle as 
well as in the centerpiece of the canopy of the pulpit. There were no pews, but 
seats for 250 people. The chapel was considerably repaired, possibly rebuilt, in 
1732 as it stood in a ruinous condition according to Mr. Walkley’s report to the 
council.* The chapel was again repaired in 1784 and entirely rebuilt in 1832 to 
the designs of S.M. Hubert. In 1888 the chapel of ease became parish church of 
Epping by a special act of Parliament.5 


Although nothing is known about the architecture, the 1732 instructions to the 
council stating the ruinous conditions of the 1622 building mention ‘buttress- 
es’ and ‘timberwork, an indication that the building was in the common ‘late 
medieval style’ of the region.® 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon dedicatory Preached at the consecration of the chapell 
of Epping in Essex, October, 28. 1622. By Ier. Dyke, minister there. 


Imprint: London: Printed by Iohn Dawson for Nathanael Newbery, and are to 
be sold at his shop vnder Saint Peters Church in Cornehill, and in Popes-head 
Alley, at the signe of the Stare, 1623. 


Author: Jeremiah Dyke (b. 1584-1639) 


Dyke took up a living at Epping in 1609 and he remained there throughout his 
long ministerial career. Although he did not express himself on the contro- 
versies surrounding church ceremonial and doctrine, he is remembered as a 
Puritan clergyman (according to his published work Good Conscience, 1624). 


4 Winstone, Ancient Chapel of St. John the Baptist Epping, 51, 61. 

5 John Fitch, ed., Essex Churches and Chapels (Stamford: Paul Watkins publishing, 1996), 83. 
Christopher Starr, ed., A Guide to Essex Churches (Essex: published by the Essex Church 
Support Trust, 1980), 28, 30. 

6 Winstone, Ancient Chapel of St. John the Baptist Epping, 66. 
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In a sermon preached at the House of Commons in 1628 he also noted a se- 
ries of signs that God was about to strike the sinful nation. Heavy storms, an 
earthquake, but even more the spread of popery, idolatry, and Arminianism 
were important indications that the apocalypse was near. Although he clearly 
observed the Laudian changes with discomfort, he mostly concentrated on 
the role of the sacrament in the spiritual development and repentance of the 
communicant. Finally he expressed his concern for plainness in preaching 
and writing.’ 


Status: Consecration of chapel after enlargement, October 28, 1622. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the parishioners who contrib- 
uted to the enlargement of the chapel. Dyke considers the enlargement of the 
chapel as instrumental to salvation: “I dedicate this present Dedicatory Sermon 
to your selves, for whose sakes it was first occasioned ... God hath given you 
much, and hath beene a long time good unto you. He brought the preaching of 
Gospell early ... after the darke night of Popery and hath ever since continued 
that mercy unto you, with the benefit and blessing of a weeke-dayes Lecturer, 
over and besides Sabbath service. But amongst other favours bestowed upon 
you, I may not omit the specifying of his late goodness ... for the enlargement 
of your Chappell.” Dyke is proud this town “should be in the number of those 
that can affront the papists in their boastings”. The construction of the church 
is presented as part of a general revival in church architecture under the reign 
of James I. 


Verse: Exodus 20: 24. In all places where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee, and I will blesse thee. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author: “Now in these five last verses, 
there are 


[And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘Thus thou shalt say unto the children of 
Israel, ‘Ye have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. Ye shall not 
make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make unto you gods of gold. 
An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep, and thy oxen: in 
all places where I record my name I will come unto thee, and I will bless 


7 Jason Yiannikkou, “Dyke, Jeremiah (bap.1584, d. 1639), Church of England clergyman,” in 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/8358. 
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thee. And of thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it 
of hewn stone: for thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it. Neither shalt 
thou go up by steps unto my altar, that thy nakedness be not discovered 
thereon’. | 


1. A prohibition, with a reason, verse 22.23. 

2. Certaine canons, and constitutions concerning the Altar whereon they 
were to sacrifice. 

The Canons are three. 

1. For the matter of the Altar, an Altar of earth, or an Altar of stone. 
Vers 24.25 
For the fashion of the Altar, a plaine unpolisht fashion. Vers 25. 
For the manner of the service of the Altar. Vers 26.” 
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Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London 


1619-23 

Private chapel 

Still extant, but altered in several repairs, enlarged 1882-3 
Architect: John Clark(e) (1585-1624) 


Clark, a Yorkshire mason who came to Oxford to work on schools quadrangles. 
He was admitted to the freedom of Oxford Company of builders in 1617. His 
major realization in Oxford was the Carfax Conduit, an elaborate water supply 
terminal, commissioned by the lawyer Otho Nicholson. It was Nicholson who 
introduced Clark at Lincoln’s Inn. In May 1618 Mr. Otho Nicholson was called 
into advise on “what manner of windows are most fit for the chapel” and also 
“on the merits of Oxford freestone.” In November John Clark was asked to draw 
“the platforme of the ... modell” and between 1619 and 1623 he built the cha- 
pel in a traditional late Gothic style. Clark became a member of the London 
Masons’ company in 1620.! 


Historical note 


Formal records for Lincoln’s Inn go back to 1422. The Inn provided in all that 
was necessary for lawyers to practice at the Bar, including chambers, a library 
and a chapel.? The first mention of a chapel in the records dates from 1428. 
By the early seventeenth century, the chapel had become too small and stood 
in bad repair; in 1618 or 1619, John Donne preached a sermon to the residents 
of the Inn, “Preparing to build their chapel”? Although Inigo Jones was asked 
to give advice about the new building, he only provided a brief outline in 
classical style.t A more conservative Gothic design by the Oxford mason John 


1 Council held January 27, 1618. 

2 “The Inns of Court,” Online Law, accessed September 09, 2007, www.online-law.co.uk. 

3 John N. Wall, “Situating John Donne's Dedication Sermon at Lincoln’s Inn,” in John Donne 
Journal, 26 (2007): 161. 

4 Council held January 27, 1618. “The consideracion of a fit modull for the chappell is com- 
mended to Mr Indicho Jones and Mr Brooke, one of the Mrs of the Bench, is requested to 
move him concerning the same; and consideracion is to be had of the recompence that shall 
be given to the said Mr Inicho Jones for his paynes therein.” 
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Clark was preferred. Clark had been introduced to the benchers by a lawyer— 
though not a member of the Inn—called Otho Nicholson, who had previously 
hired Clark to execute the new Carfax Conduit at Oxford.5 


The foundation stone of the chapel was laid by John Donne in 1620. He 
also preached the consecration sermon on Ascension day 1623.6 The 
consecration—more precisely the surrending—is depicted in one of the 
stained glass windows of the chapel. A full account of the ceremony is pre- 
served in the Inn’s archives and is described in Chapter 1 of this book.” 

The architecture of the chapel is an eclectic mix of late fifteenth-century 
works in the side windows, late sixteenth-century tracery in the east window 
and some classical influence in the Tuscan half columns of the undercroft and 
in the pillars of the arches under the buttresses. The general impression is that 
of the Gothic perpendicular style. The original building had three windows 
on each side, one depicting the twelve apostles, the other one showing Old 
and New Testament figures. Two south windows are still in their original po- 
sition. The stained glass work was probably the result of a collaboration be- 
tween Richard Butler (a London glasspainter based nearby at Chancery Lane), 
and the brothers Abraham and Bernard van Linge between 1623 and 1626. The 
east window was filled with clear glass until 1703, when it was decorated with 
arms of the benchers, mirroring the 1623 west window. The interior was deco- 
rated with paneling, carved at the east end.® The furnishings are from a later 
date with the exception of the benches and pews. The Inn’s bills mention the 
acquisition of pews, a communion table, a pulpit, a screen and a cupboard 
in 1623. In his reconstruction of the 1623 interior, Wall situates these items in 
two distinct parts of the chapel. The chancel and the nave were separated by 
a low step and the screen. The communion table seems to have been located 
in the middle of the chancel. The pulpit was also centrally located, in front of 
the communion table, at the division between the nave and the chancel. The 


5 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 249. 

6 Mark Ockelton, “The Chapel,” in: A Portrait of Lincoln’s Inn, ed. Angela Holdsworth (London: 
Third Millenium Publishing Ltd., 2007), 109-15. 

7 Society of Antiquaries London, Ms. 201, n° 37. Lincoln’s Inn Archives, The Records of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, The Black Books, vol. 11, 1586-1660, “Letter from John 
Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, London May 30, 1623.” The manuscript containing the 
Latin ceremony with English prayers, has been transcribed by Prof. John N. Wall, NC State 
University. A copy of the transcription is available at Lincoln’s Inn library. See also Jeffery 
Johnson, “Consecrating Lincoln’s Inn Chapel,’ in John Donne Journal, 23 (2004). 

8 Wall, “Situating John Donne's Dedication Sermon,” 173, 181. 

Ockelton, “The Chapel,” 109-15. 
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benches were spread over the nave and the chancel, creating an area for over- 
flow seating from the nave.!° Emma Rhatigan describes the chapel as “clearly 
designed as an evangelical theatre for preaching,” since this layout placed the 
main focus on the word preached, rather than liturgical ceremonies. The seat- 
ing was similar to parochial pewing rather than the collegiate style. According 
to the benchers’ instructions, there were three blocks of seating in the main 
body facing the chancel and with additional seats on all three walls of the 
chancel." 

In the 1680s the building was substantially repaired under the direction 
of Christopher Wren. This mainly involved a reconstruction of the building’s 
east end and it may also have included a rearrangement of the liturgical space 
along the lines of post-Restoration churches. The altar was positioned at the 
east and railed in, while the reader’s pew and pulpit were located on the north.” 
According to three images showing the east end of the chapel, it is obvious 
that the roof decoration underwent some alterations. In 1623 (according to the 
chapel depicted in the glass window) there were pinnacles on buttresses and 
crosses on pedestals on the east front. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: Encaenia. the Feast of Dedication, celebrated at Lincolnes Inne, 
in a sermon there upon Ascension day, 1623: at the Dedication of a new chap- 
pell there, consecrated by the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of 
London. Preached by Iohn Donne, Deane of St. Pauls. London. 


Imprint: Printed at Aug. Mat. for Thomas Iones, and are to bee sold at his Shop 
in the Strand, at the blacke Raven, neere unto Saint Clements Church. 1623. 


Author: John Donne (1572-1631) 


In 1584 John Donne graduated from Hart Hall, Oxford. That same year he might 
have spent a period of exile and education among Roman Catholics on the 
Continent. In 1592 he was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn. In this period he probably 


10 Wall, “Situating John Donne’s Dedication Sermon,” 186-8. 

11 +EmmaRhatigan, “Preaching Venues: Architecture and Auditories,” in The Oxford Handbook 
of the Early Modern Sermon, eds. Peter McCullough, Hugh Adlington and Emma Rhatigan 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 109, 110. 

12 Wall, “Situating John Donne’s Dedication Sermon,’ 191. 
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took up substantial thinking on divinity and the controversy between the 
Catholic and the Reformed Church. It is not sure however when Donne con- 
verted to the Church of England. Around 1610 Donne wrote two of his most 
controversial religious works, attacking Roman Catholics: Pseudo-martyr and 
Conclave Ignati. By 1614-5 it had become clear that his future lay in divine rath- 
er than secular employment and on January 23, 1615 he was ordained deacon 
and priest. In October 1616 he was appointed reader in divinity at Lincoln’s 
Inn, a position he held until 1621 when he was made dean of St Paul’s Cathedral 
and it was from that position that he delivered the consecration sermon of the 
Inn’s newly built chapel in 1623. Donne’s major concerns during his ministry 
were religious edification, and severe criticism of both Puritans and Roman 
Catholics. 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built chapel, 
May 22, 1623. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is preceded by a dedication to the “Masters 
of the Bench and the rest of the Honourable Societie of Lincolnes Inne.’ 
Donne expresses his gratitude for the invitation to preach and publish the 
sermon which he places at the centre of the controversy between the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church regarding the construction and 
the use of churches: “To this latter service I was the more inclinable, because, 
though in it I had no occasion to handle any matter of Controversie betweene 
us, and those of the Roman perswasion, yet the whole body and frame of the 
Sermon, is opposed against one pestilent calumny of theirs, that wee have cast 
off al distinction of places and of dayes, and all outward meanes of assisting 
the devotion of the Congregation.” 


The prayer before the sermon: “... And as this day wee celebrate his Ascension 
to thee, bee pleased to accept our endeavour of conforming our selves to his 
patterne, in raysing this place for our Ascencion to him. Leane upon these 
Pinnacles, O Lord, as thou did-dist [sic] upon Iacobs Ladder, and hearken after 
us. Bee this thine Arke, and let thy Dove, thy blessed Spirit, come in and out, at 
these Windowes (...) Let the Leprosie of Superstition never enter within these 
Walles, nor the hand of Sacriledge ever fall upon them....” 


13 David Colclough, “Donne, John (1572-1631), poet and Church of England clergyman,’ 
in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2011), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/7819. 
P. Foden, J. Hutchings, “John Donne (1572-1631) and Lincoln’s Inn: Some Lesser Known 
Facts,” (Unpublished Archive Pamphlet, Lincoln's Inn Archives, 2008). 
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Verse: John 10: 22. And it was at Ierusalem, the Feast of the Dedication, and it 
was Winter; and Iesus walked in the Temple in Salomons porch. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “Our Text settles us upon 
both these considerations, The holy place, and the holy person. It was the Feast 
of the Dedication: there’s the holinesse of the place, And the holy person, was 
hollinesse it selfe in the person of Christ Iesus, who walked in the Temple 
in Salomons Porch. These two will bee our two parts: And the first of these 
wee shall make up of these pieces. First we shall see a lawfull use of Feasts, of 
Festivall days. And then of other Feasts, they were instituted by God himself; 
divers were so; this was not. And thirdly, not only a festivall solemnizing of 
some one thing, at some one time, for the present, but an Anniversary return- 
ing to that solemnitie every yeare; and lastly in that first part, this Festivall in 
particular, The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple: that sanctified the place, 
that shall determine that part. 

In the second part, ‘the holinesse of the person, we shall carry your thoughts 
no farther, but upon this, That even this holy person Iesus himself, would have 
recourse to this place, thus dedicated, thus sanctified: And upon this, that hee 
would doe that especially at such times, as hee might countenance and autho- 
rise the Ordinances and Institutions of the Church, which had appointed this 
Festivall. And this, says the Text, he did in the Winter: First, et si Hiems, though 
it were winter, hee came, and walked in the Porch, a little inconvenience kept 
him not off: And: quia Hiems, because it was Winter, he walked in the Porch 
which was covered, not in the Temple which was open. So that here with mod- 
estie and without scandall he condemned not the favouring of a mans health, 
even in the Temple....” 
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FIGURE CS3 George Vertue, View of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 1623, engraving, 1751. London, 
Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.H4/LIN 
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Chapel of William Cecil at St John Clerkenwell, 
London 


1623 

Private chapel for William Cecil, Second Earl of Exeter 
No longer extant in its seventeenth-century form 
Architect unknown 


Historical Note 


The chapel was built in the choir of the church of the ancient Priory of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem. This priory was founded in 144 by Jordan de 
Bricet, lord of Clerkenwell manor. Between this date and 160, a round-naved 
church was built here. Over the centuries, this church was heavily altered and 
between 1480 and the Dissolution many construction works took place, reflect- 
ing the priory’s growing wealth. After the Dissolution, part of the church was 
plundered by the royal builders for materials. In 1548 Mary, sister of Edward v1, 
made the former priory her London residence. After becoming Queen she au- 
thorized Cardinal Pole to re-establish the Order of St John on the site. However, 
Elizabeth suppressed the Order again and confiscated the priory. James I grant- 
ed it to Martin Freeman, who sold the freehold to Thomas Fowles. By 1607 the 
several lots had been sold or let. The former priory’s hall with gardens and 
side-buildings, including the chancel of the ancient church, were bought by 
William Cecil, Third Lord Burghley. In 1623 he and his wife Elizabeth Drury 
reconverted this ancient chancel into a private chapel. In his Church History of 
Britain published in 1650 Thomas Fuller described it as “At this day, though co- 
arcated, having the side aisles excluded, (yet so that their upper part is admit- 
ted, affording conveniencies for attention,) it is one of the best private chapels 
in England, discreetly embracing the mean of decency betwixt the extremes 
of slovenly profaneness and gaudy superstition.”! However, in the eighteenth 
century it was used as a meetinghouse by the Presbyterian William Ker and 
ransacked during the anti-dissenting Sacheverell riots of 1710. Shortly after the 


1 Thomas Fuller, The Church History of Britain from the Birth of Jesus until the Year MDCXLVIII, 
ed. Rev. J.S. Brewer (Oxford: At the University Press, 1845), vol. 3, 490. 
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site was bought by Simon Mitchell who restored the building and had it con- 
secrated as a parish church in 1723. The chapel underwent successive building 
campaigns and was heavily altered in the nineteenth century, before receiving 
a direct hit from a bomb during World War 11. It was reconstructed in the 1950s. 
The ancient crypt, the only surviving part of the original church, testifies to its 
complex building history.” 


Sermon 


Sermon title: Sermon XII The Glory of the Later House: Sermon Preached at 
the Reconcilement of the Happily Restored and Reedified Chapel of the Right 
Honourable, the Earl of Exeter, in His House of St. John’s, on Stephen’s Day, 
1623. 


Imprint: In The Works of the Right Reverend Father in God, Joseph Hall, D.D. 
Successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich: Now First Collected with Some 
Account of His Life and Sufferings Written by Himself, edited by Josiah Pratt. 
London: Printed by C. Whittingham, 1808, vol. 5. 


Author: Joseph Hall (1574-1656) 


In his youngest years Hall was greatly influenced by the teachings of the lead- 
ing Puritan controversialist, Anthony Gilby. Hall attented Gilby’s grammar 
school at Ashby-de-la-Zouch and was taught by radical Protestant masters. In 
1589 Hall matriculated at Emmanuel College Cambridge and graduated BA in 
1593. He proceeded MA in 1596 and was ordained at Colchester in 1600. One 
year later he accepted the rectory of Hawstead in Suffolk from Anne, Lady 
Drury, sister-in-law of Elizabeth Drury, wife of William Cecil for whom the cha- 
pel of St John’s Court was rebuilt. Following a dispute with Sir Robert Drury, 
Hall accepted the donative of Waltham Holy Cross from Lady Denny, wife of 
Sir Edward Denny and was appointed chaplain to the court of Prince Henry. 
In 1610 he proceeded DD and became prebend of the collegiate church of 
Wolverhampton. In 1617 he was invited to accompany King James I to Scotland 


2 “StJohn’s Church and St John’s Square,’ in Survey of London, South and East Clerkenwell, ed. 
Philip Temple (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2008), vol. 46, 15-41. British 
History Online, accessed February 8, 2018, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/survey-london/ 
vol46/pp115-141. 
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in an attempt to impose prelacy on the kirk. If Hall was theologically to remain 
a Calvinist, he rejected the radical Puritan views on church government that 
he had learned from Gilby. He eventually became one of the non-Arminian 
bishops designated by William Laud. This position was sometimes hard to 
maintain, and gave him an ambiguous clerical reputation, as John Whitefoot 
recorded in Hall’s funeral sermon, “all men honoured the Doctor, though some 
loved not the Bishop.” 

During his career Hall was involved in more than one inter-Protestant con- 
troversy. Like many moderate Protestants, Hall recommended tolerance in 
‘matters indifferent’ and he recognized the possibility of some doctrinal diver- 
sity within the established Church. Such attitudes raised suspicion both from 
the Laudians and the hard Puritan party. However, throughout his career, Hall 
remained above all a defender of the established and episcopal Church and as 
a bishop he required nothing more than outward conformity. 

In 1639, following the repudiation of the episcopal system by George 
Graham, former bishop of Orkney, Hall wanted to take a reconciliatory line in 
a publication on the crisis. The Episcopacy by Divine Right (1641) was however 
subject to considerable alterations by Laud and Matthew Wren and the publi- 
cation severely damaged Hall’s reputation among anti-Arminians. Following a 
petition addressed to King Charles 1 in 1641 asking for the protection of bish- 
ops attending Parliament, he was committed to the Tower and judged guilty of 
praemunire. Upon his release he proceed to Norwich where in 1643 he opposed 
and denounced Civil War Iconoclasm, before being driven out of the bishop’s 
palace in 1647.3 While for the episcopal chapel, Hall had succeeded in preserv- 
ing parts of the stained glass windows by his ‘readiness’ to deface the images 
instead of demolishing them totally, he was far less succesfull in preventing 
iconoclasm in Norwich cathedral. In Hard Measure, written in May 1647 he 
spared no details to indict the iconoclasts, some of whom he mentioned by 
name: “It is no other than tragical to relate the carriage of that furious sac- 
riledge ... under the authority and presence of Lindsey, Toft the sheriff, and 
Greenwood... what a hideous triumph on market-day before all the country, 
when ina kind of sacrilegious and profane procession, all the organ pipes, vest- 
ments, ... together with the leaden cross, ... and the service books, ... were car- 
ried to the fire...” 


3 Richard A. MacCabe, “Hall, Joseph (1574-1656), bishop of Norwich,” in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/11976. 

4 Joseph Hall, Hard Measure, 1647 quoted in Margaret Aston, England's Iconoclasts, Volume I: 
Laws against Images (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 69. 
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Status: Sermon preached at the reconcilement of a restored chapel, St Stephens 
day, 1623. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to William Cecil's wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Drury (1579-1658) who is presented as the patron of the reconstruc- 
tion of the chapel. 


Verse: Haggai 2: 9. The Glory of the latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, with the Lord of Hosts; and in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord 
of Hosts. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (pp. 192 and 197): “Ye see now 
the first house, and the latter; the subject of our text and discourse. The latter, 
commended to us, Comparatively, Positively: Comparatively with the former; 
major Gloria: Positively, in itself; in his place will I give peace: both, set out by the 
stile of the PROMISER and AVOWER; saith the Lord of Hosts. All which chal- 
lenge your Christian attention. 


I. COMPARATIVELY. As the first house, which was material, was a figure 
of the second, which is spiritual; so the glory of that material, was a figure 
of the glory of this spiritual. 


i. The POSITIVE follows, in the promise of a gracious effect; In this place 
will I give peace; wherein I know not, whether the Blessing hath more 
grace the place, or the Place the blessing: both grace each other, and both 
bless God’s people; In this place will I give peace.” 
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FIGURE CS4 Wenceslaus Hollar, Three views on one plate of the Priory of St John of Jerusalem, 
in Clerkenwell, etching, 1665. London, British Museum 
COURTESY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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Saint James Chapel, Exeter College, University of 
Oxford 


1624 

Private chapel (university college) 

New chapel by George Gilbert Scott, 1856-9! 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Exeter College is one of the oldest colleges of Oxford University, founded in 
1314 by the bishop of Exeter, Walter de Stapledon, but for the first 250 years of 
its existence it was also one of the smallest.” Exeter College remained a strong 
adherent to the Roman Catholic ‘old’ worship partly no doubt because it drew 
most of its members from the conservative counties of the far west, where 
Protestantism was slow to gain ground. In 1578 because of these Catholic ten- 
dencies several fellows were removed and a new rector, Thomas Holland, ap- 
pointed by Royal Commission. This purge, combined with the gradual shift in 
west-country allegiances during the late sixteenth century from Catholicism to 
Protestantism, changed the whole character of the college. By the early seven- 
teenth century Exeter College had become notable for the Puritan inclinations 
of its membership.? And by 1612 Exeter had become one of the largest colleg- 
es of university, with 134 commoners. Due to this growth the most important 
building activity took place between 1616 and 1710, including the hall, the cha- 
pel, and buildings on the south-east of the quad, all built under the rectorship 
of John Prideaux, between 1612 and 1642. However, financial difficulties arose in 
1675. A visitation carried on the orders of the bishop of Exeter “found that too 


1 Historic England, Images of England record 244921. Jennifer Sherwood and Nikolaus Pevsner, 
The Buildings of England: Oxfordshire (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1974), 134-8. 

2 Charles W. Boase, Register of the Rectors, Fellows, Scholars, Exhibitioners and Bible Clerks of 
Exeter College, Oxford with Illustrative Documents and a History of the College (Oxford: Printed 
by W. Pollard, 1897), i. 

3 William K. Stride, University of Oxford: College Histories: Exeter College (London: F.E. 
Robinson and co., 1900), 47. Kenneth Padley, “Revising Early Modern Exeter,” in Exeter College 
Association Register (2000): 39. 
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much was being spent unnecessarily, that adequate accounts were not being 
kept, and especially that the money spent on new buildings had not been 
properly accounted for.” 

The new chapel was built in 1624 under the patronage of George Hakewill, 
a confirmed anti-Catholic and Calvinist, and future chaplain to King Charles 1. 
Hakewill had been a Fellow of Exeter College between 1596 and 1602 and was 
to be rector after Prideaux. He soon became one of the major benefactors of 
the college. One of his donations was the erection of a new chapel, at his per- 
sonal cost of £1200. Hakewill laid the foundation stone on March n, 1623 and 
the chapel was consecrated October 5, 1624. It is therefore not surprising that 
Hakewill’s arms were ubiquitous in the woodwork.® 

Like most Oxford and Cambridge chapels of this time, it was built in a late 
Gothic style, mixed with some classical decorative elements. Aymer Vallance 
describes the chapel as “of traditional Perpendicular, excellent for its time.” The 
plan, designed with an evangelical congregation firmly in mind, was unique in 
Oxford and consisted of a square with two aisles divided by an arcade. The 
pews faced each other across one central aisle, but there was a further aisle 
running down to the north. The small communion table was placed east-west 
and, combined with the chapel’s striking pulpit, this ensured that the empha- 
sis was on the word preached.® Stride describes the pulpit as being on wheels 
and covered with a high canopy.” 


A bell cote stood at the west end in the trough between the two roofs and the 
entrance was the only classical feature of the exterior.® Decoration of flat pi- 
lasters and carved musical instruments seems to have been added on the west 
side.9 According to Stride, there was an inscription “primum quaerite regnum 
dei” above the door. Taunt describes the exterior as decorated with arched 


4 HE. Salter and Mary D. Lobel, eds., History of the County of Oxford: Volume 3, the University 
of Oxford (London: Victoria County History, 1954). British History Online, accessed March 18, 
2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/vch/oxon/vol3. 

5 Peter E. McCullough, “Hakewill, George (bap. 1578, d. 1649), Church of England clergyman and 
author,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/11885. 

6 Emma Rhatigan, “Preaching Venues: Architecture and Auditories,” in The Oxford Handbook 
of the Early Modern Sermon, eds. Peter McCullough, Hugh Adlington, and Emma Rhatigan 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 114. 

7 Stride, University of Oxford, 192. 

8 Aymer Vallance, The Old Colleges of Oxford, Their Architectural History Illustrated and 
Described (Oxford: Batsford, 1912), 26, 27. 

9 Stride, University of Oxford, 192. 
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windows and buttresses. The interior was dominated by “a great East window! 
with a wheel top to the tracery an ornamental roof of stucco, oak panelling 
all around the walls, and a carved oak screen very similar to that which now 
graces the hall, but richer in colour; above the centre it displays the arms of 
probably Dr. Hakewell (sic) the donor of most of the money for building this 
second chapel ...”! The woodwork throughout the chapel was of the lavish 
Mannerist-inspired type which was very popular in Jacobean Oxford. Much of 
this woodwork had been preserved in the screen of the college hall, the Oxford 
Museum, and some Oxonian houses and churches.!* Regarding the floor, Stride 
mentions that “three little white stones that have brass plates fixed to them 
which Wood saw there about 1680 have been replaced on the floor of the pres- 
ent chapel and still bear inscriptions to the memory of three of Prideaux’s 
sons, one of whom was the first to be buried in the new building.” The build- 
ing was demolished in 1858, when a new chapel designed by Gilbert Scott was 
constructed on the same site. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached on the fifth of October 1624: at the conse- 
cration of St lames Chappel in Exceter Colledge. By Iohn Prideaux, rector of 
Exceter Colledge, His Maiesties Professour in Divinity, and at that time Vice- 
chancellour of the University of Oxford. 


Imprint: Oxford: Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William Turner, 1625. 
Author: John Prideaux (1578-1650) 


John Prideaux became a fellow of Exeter in 1601 and was rector there from 
1612 onwards. He had served as a chaplain to Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
to James 1. A Puritan and moderate Calvinist in religion, Prideaux opposed 
Catholics, Arminians, and Laudians. He was often in opposition to the High 
Churchman William Laud, who, as chancellor of Oxford from 1630, was in a 
position to enforce his views. His most important opponent however, was 


10 According to Stride the east window was ‘imaginary, as the tracery was depicted in paint 
on the east end: Stride, University of Oxford, 192. 

11 Oxfordshire Studies Centre, Taunt, Ms 150. 

12 Geoffrey Tyack, “Gilbert Scott and the Chapel of Exeter College Oxford,” in Architectural 
History, 50 (2007): 126. 

13 Stride, University of Oxford, 57. 
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Laud’s protégé Peter Heylyn who examined the visibility of the Church. But de- 
spite these antagonisms, Prideaux was appointed by King Charles I to the new 
Committee to discuss church reform in 1641 and promoted to the bishopric 
of Worcester in 1642. The king approved his reputation as a skillful negotiator 
and moderating influence." Even if Prideaux did not want to be defined like a 
Calvinist, he enhanced Exeter's appeal to Calvinism even before his rectorship. 
In his theses he denied that grace sufficient for salvation was granted to all and 
that sacraments confer grace “ex opere operato.” 


He placed a great emphasis on the synod of Dort and supported episcopacy, 
though affirming the pope as an antichrist.!5 He took the Protestation Oath 
early in 164216 and was deprived of his episcopal estates in 1646 for taking the 
royalist side in the Civil War.” 


Status: Sermon preached at consecration of the newly built college chapel, 
October 5, 1624. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to George Hakewill and to his 
predecessors, professors and divines, who made Exeter College great in the 
Protestant tradition. The dedication also mentions that the sermon was initial- 
ly preached upon “that very Day, which made England most happy and trium- 
phant, by your Noble Master Prince Charles his Returne from beyond the Seas.’ 


Verse: Luke 19: 46. My house is the house of prayer. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (fAz): “In which may it please 

you to observe with mee these three circumstances: 

1. What God reserves to himself in the generall grant of all things to man, 
A House 


14 + Andrew Pyle, ed., The Dictionary of Seventeenth-century British Philosophers (London: 
Thoemmes Press, 2000), vol. 2, 674. 

15 AJ. Hegarthy, “Prideaux, John (1578-1650), bishop of Worcester,’ in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/22785. 

16 The 1641 Oath of Protestation was a decree of Parliament stating that every man over eigh- 
teen should swear allegiance to the Church of England. Anyone not swearing allegiance 
would be banned from any public office. In taking the Protestation Oath the swearer 
promised to defend “the true reformed religion expressed in the doctrine of the Church 
of England’ and expressed his “duty of allegiance” to maintain and defend His Majesty’s 
royal person and estate, as also the power and privilege of Parliament. 

17 Pyle, The Dictionary, 674. 
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2. A distinctive proprietie whereby it is set apart from common use, inti- 
mated in the possessive My 

3. The principall end of this separation, by a synecdoche including all other 
religious duties, in that it is termed by an excellency, the House of Prayer 

The first includeth a ground for Churches and Chappels; the second a warrant 

for Consecration; the third a direction for the chiefest use of both.” 





FIGURE CS5 John Nash, Exeter College Chapel, interior of the old chapel of 1624, watercolor. 
Oxford, Exeter College Archives 
PUBLISHED WITH PERMISSION OF THE RECTOR AND SCHOLARS OF 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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Saint Andrew, Flixton, Suffolk 


1630 
Parish church 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


St Andrew, Flixton, frequently called a chapel, is now a ruin. It appears to have 
been a very small, well-proportioned edifice, and possibly not inelegantly fin- 
ished. The walls, as usual in the smaller Suffolk churches, are of flint, occasion- 
ally intermixed with herringbone courses of thin bricks or tiles. In 1630 the 
building was heavily restored by Sir John Wentworth. This restoration must 
have been important as the chapel was reconsecrated that same year.! 

In spite of this restoration, the fabric was irretrievably ruined when the roof 
was blown off in a storm in 1703. From then onwards the building was used 
as a farmer’s outhouse; the walls were demolished for the reparation of sta- 
bles, and the font split to support the ends of a pig trough. It was recovered by 
Charles Steward of Blundeston and placed in his park, in the parish of Flixton.” 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The glorie of the latter temple greater then of the former Opened 
in a sermon preached at the consecration or restitution of the Parish Church of 
Flixton in the island of Louingland in the county of Suffolke; being sometimes 
the mother church of the East-Angles. 11. March. 1630. 


Imprint: London: Printed by G. Miller for Robert Bird, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe of the Bible in Saint Laurence-lane, 1631. 


1 Nikolaus Pevsner and Enid Radcliff, The Buildings of England: Suffolk (London: Penguin, 
1974). Munro Cautley, Suffolk Churches and their Treasures (London: B.T. Batsford, 1937). 

2 Alfred Suckling. “Flixton,” in The History and Antiquities of the County of Suffolk (Ipswich: WS 
Crowell, 1846), vol. 1, 348-52. British History Online, accessed March 19, 2016, http://www 
-british-history.ac.uk/no-series /suffolk-history-antiquities/voli/pp348-352. 
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Author: John Brinsley (1600-65) 


John Brinsley was educated in a Puritan family and proceeded at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1623. In 1625 he accepted the invitation of the Puritan 
Aldermen of Great Yarmouth to become lecturer at the parish church of 
St Nicholas. However, he had to vacate the lectureship in 1627 and was pro- 
hibited from preaching for the Dutch community in 1632; he was reinstated at 
St Nicholas in 1644. Being a new orthodox Calvinist from the 1640s onwards, he 
became a Presbyterian. He did not subscribe the Act of Uniformity in 1662, for 
which he was ejected from the Church of England.? 


Status: Sermon preached at consecration or restitution of the parish church, 
March 1, 1630. 


Epistle dedicatory: The epistle dedicatory is addressed in Latin to the bish- 
op of Norwich, Francis White, to one of the benefactors John Wentworth 
of Somerleyton, sheriff of Suffolk (who would be sympathetic to the 
Parliamentarian and Presbyterian cause during the Civil War), and to the rec- 
tor of the parish church.* 


Verse: Haggai 2: 9. The Glorie of this latter house shall be greater then of the 
former, saith the Lord of Hoasts. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “In the opening unto you 
of this Prophecie, and that you may see how this promise was afterward ac- 
complished, I shall present unto you only these two things. 1. The Glorie of the 
former house. 2. The Glorie of the latter house, wherein it so farre surpassed 
and outstript the former: the first was glorious, but the latter more glorious. 
To begin with the first of these, the Temple of Solomon, ... The glory of this 
Temple consisted principally in three things: the building, the furniture, other 
appurtenances ...” 


3 Richard Cust, “Brinsley, John (1600-1665) Clergyman and ejected minister,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2009), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/3441. 

4 “John Wentworth,” History of Parliament, accessed December 12, 2017, http://www.historyof- 
parliamentonline.org/volume/1604-1629/member/wentworth-sir-john-1578-1651. 
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Private Chapel, Sissinghurst, Cranbrook, Kent 


1638-9 
Private chapel, demolished 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Since the twelfth century there has been a settlement in Sissinghurst. A stone 
manor house surrounded by a moat was built. In 1480 some land came in hands 
of the Baker family.! In 1533 John Baker bought the ancient manor house.? Sir 
Richard Baker (grandfather of the Sir John Baker mentioned below) built an 
Elizabethan house at Sissinghurst between 1560 and 70, using the fortune as- 
sembled by his father at the Dissolution. He transformed Sissinghurst from a 
simple manor to an opulent showpiece home.’ The chapel founded by John 
de Saxonhurst (owner of Sissinghurst during the reign of Edward 111) was re- 
edified by Sir John Baker under the reign of Charles 1 “and by deed delivered in 
1627 to John Bancroft, bishop of Oxford, devoted to the service of God and dedi- 
cated, as it was before, to St John the Evangelist, upon which it was consecrated 
by the bishop, with the usual ceremonies and benedictions.”* The Sissinghurst 
historian Adam Nicolson, describes the consecration sermon—preached by 
the vicar of Cranbrook, Robert Abbot—as “gruesomely obsequious.”® It is pos- 
sible that the building of a private chapel was a conscious attempt to return 
to ceremonial practices (or even Roman Catholicism) in the context of the 


“History of Sissinghurst,’ National Trust, accessed July 01, 2008, www.nationaltrust.org.uk. 

2 He appears in his capacity of magistrate in John Foxe’s Book of Martyr's. However, it is not 
clear whether he really took a firm line. See F.V. Baker, Notes on the Life of Sir Iohn Baker of 
Sissinghurst (London: Mitchell Huges and Clarke, 1926), 18. 

3 “History of Sissinghurst.” Adam Nicolson, Sissinghurst (London: The National Trust, 2008), 38. 
See also Adam Nicholson, Sissinghurst, An Unfinished History (London: Harper Press, 2008). 

4 Edward Hasted, The History and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent (Canterbury: 
W. Bristow, 1798), vol. 7. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british 
-history.ac.uk/survey-kent/vol7. 

5 Nicolson, Sissinghurst, 42. 
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extremely Puritan Cranbrook community. However, Abbot himself was by no 
means an obstinate Puritan.® 

A brief notice of the chapel describes it as “richly furnished with a fayre 
silver bason, a silver pott for the wine and a silver chalice with a cover for the 
communion and a silver plate with a blason for the font, all double guilt.”” From 
the late 1630s onwards, the Bakers suffered at the hands of the local Puritan 
community, so they moved to their property in London, and Sissinghurst was 
mainly occupied by servants. The Bakers were also punished for serving King 
Charles 1 during the Civil War and a lot of their goods were sequestered. Sir 
John’s son tried to restore the former glory of Sissinghurst, but he died young. 
He left the impoverished house to his widow and his daughters. In 1749 the 
estate was described by Sir Horace Walpole as being ruinous.® 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The holinesse of Chrisian [sic] churches, or A sermon preached 
at the consecration of the chappell of Sr. Iohn Baker of Sussing-herst in 
Cranbrooke in Kent, Baronet: upon I Cor. 11. 22. By Robert Abbot, vicar of the 
same parish. 


Imprint: London: Printed by Tho. Paine, for P. Stephens, and C. Meredith, and 
are to be sold at their shop, at the signe of the Golden Lyon in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1638. 


Author: Robert Abbot (1589-1652) 


Abbott graduated from Peterhouse, Cambridge, and was incorporated MA at 
Oxford in 1607. In 1616 he took up the living in Cranbrook, where there was a 
tradition of Puritanism. Abbot was more concerned however by the Catholic 
threat to the Church of England, as exemplified by one of his visitation ser- 
mons preached on “the danger of Popery.” By the 1630s he found himself in 
trouble with his Puritan parishioners. Contrary to their convictions he pro- 
moted conformism to the established Church of England and obedience to the 


6 Jacqueline Eales, “Abbot, Robert (fl. c. 1589-1652), Church of England clergyman and religious 
writer,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/g. 

7 Nicolson, Sissinghurst, 42. 

8 Horrace Walpole, The Correspondence of Horace Walpole with George Montagu Esq., volume 1, 
1735-1759 (London: Henry Colburn publisher, 1837), 180. 
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king, which at that time was perceived as consenting with Bishop Laud’s anti- 
Puritan ceremonialism. In 1643, as a consequence of these tensions between 
him and the Puritan separatists, Abbot moved to Southwick (Hampshire). By 
1652 he became minister at St Augustine, Watling Street, London.? 


Status: Sermon preached at consecration of newly built private chapel, 1638. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Sir John Baker, Baronet. Abbott 
praises the religiosity of the Baker family and stresses both the importance 
of private and public devotion. “Too few yong and noble gentlemen, shew a 
pious care, and conscience to religion. The lust of the eyes, the lusts of the 
flesh, and the pride of the life, consume their dayes with vanity and wicked- 
nesse. But God of his mercy, hath seasoned you with a better spirit, ... you are 
constant, day by day, at your private devotions, ... You are so resolved an ob- 
server of Gods solemne worship on the Lords day ... And now, Sir, because of 
the distance betwixt your house and your Church, and because you avoid not 
only the guilt, but the suspicion of Clandestine and unwarrantable courses, 
you have obtained by Royal and Ecclesiastical order a consecrated Chappell in 
your owne house, ...” 


Verse: I Cor. 1: 22. Despise ye the Church of God? 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 5): To demonstrate that 
“when places are consecrated, and set a part to God’s services, they must not 
bee despised by ordinary and sinfull uses, but honoured as churches of God.... 
1. Whether holinesse bee to be attributed to churches? 2. How Reverence is to 
bee shewed to them? 3. The grounds of this Reverence.” 


9 Eales, “Abbot, Robert (fl. c.1589—-1652).” 
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Chute Lodge Chapel, Chute Forest, Wiltshire 


1673 
Private chapel, house (and chapel) demolished and rebuilt in 1768! 


Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Chute Lodge was probably an Elizabethan house, built after the leasing of Chute 
Forest in 1591. In 1639 the royal forest was granted to Sir Henry Ludlow, Edward 
Manning, and Henry Kensley. John Collins moved to the house in 1650 and its 
chapel was consecrated in 1673 by Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury. Nothing is 
known about Collins, except that he was a nonjuror.” In 1768 the house was 
demolished and totally rebuilt under the patronage of Sir John Freeman.? 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the consecration of a chappel in the house 
of John Collins, Esq., of Chute in Wiltshire, performed by the Right Reverend 
Father in in [sic] God Seth, Lord Bishop of Sarum, on the 25th of September, 
1673. 


Imprint: London: Printed for Jonathan Edwin, at the tree Roses in Ludgate 
street, 1674. 


Author: Joseph Kelsey (16?-1710) 


1 Elizabeth Crittal, ed., A History of the County of Wiltshire (London: Victoria County History, 
1962), vol. 6. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history. 
ac.uk/vch/wilts/vol6. 
Chute Lodge chapel is not included in Annabel Ricketts, The English Country House Chapel, 
Building a Protestant Tradition (Reading: Spire Books, 2007). Richard C. Hoare, The Ancient 
History of Wiltshire (London: William Miller, 1812), vols. 1 and 2. 
Crittal, A History of the County of Wiltshire. 

3 Historic England, Images of England record 312304. 
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Joseph Kelsey was rector of Newton Tony from 166g till 1710, prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral from 1674 onwards, and archdeacon of Salisbury in 1695.4 
His collection of printed sermons is dedicated to Bishop Gilbert Burnet, a 
fellow thinker, who he describes as “almost one of Family” and upon whose en- 
couragement the sermons were printed. For the lack of information on Kelsey, 
there is an abundance on Burnet, who is sometimes described as a Whig and a 
Latitudinarian, but also a staunch defender of the national episcopal Church. 
Both Kelsey and Burnet seem to have shared a particular interest in church 
history in order to defend the idea of a national Church and the fundamental 
doctrines of the Reformation.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a private chapel, September 
25, 1673. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury. 
Kelsey had the sermon published as a commemoration of “the occasion of 
this Sermon, which but rarely happen’s ...” He implores the bishop to protect 
“so Reverend a Sanctuary.” It is impossible to determine the precise nature of 
Ward's theological or religious beliefs, but he was a great success in restoring 
church buildings at the Restoration and opposing nonconformity.® 


Verse: 1 Kings 9: 3. And the Lord said unto him, I have heard thy Prayer, and 
thy supplication, which thou hast made before me. I have hallowed this House 
that thou hast built, to put my Name there for ever, and mine eyes and mine 
heart shall be there perpetually. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “From which words 
[I have heard thy Prayer ...] we will consider 1. The meaning of to Hallow or 
Sanctifie. 2. The Dedication of Places to God’s Worship. 3. The Effects of it.” 


4 Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham and Stephen Taylor, “Kelsey, Joseph,’ The Clergy of England 
Database, accessed March 18, 2016, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index,jsp. 

5 Martin Greig, “Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2013), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/ 4061. 

6 John Henry, “Ward, Seth (1617-1689), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/28706. 
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Saint Peter Cornhill, London 


1681 (rebuilt after the Great Fire of London) 

Parish church 

Building extant, now a training centre 

Architect: Christopher Wren (1632-1723), probably assisted by Robert Hooke 
(1635-1703) 


Son of the High Church vicar of Knoyle, later bishop of Ely, Wren enrolled 
at Wadham College, Oxford, as a Gentleman Commoner c. 1649. Astronomy 
was his principal activity. In 1661 he returned to Oxford as Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, and in this period his architectural interests became clear. 
Immediately following the Great Fire of London in 1666, he was appointed with 
Roger Pratt and Hugh May as a commissioner to survey the destruction. His 
new urbanistic plan for London was rejected, but he was appointed surveyor 
general for the rebuilding of fifty city churches. These churches are renowned 
for their original architectural vocabulary, covering renaissance classicism, ba- 
roque, and even Gothic. Wren and his office also succeeded in creating a full 
classical equivalent of the English medieval church spire. In 1711 Wren was ap- 
pointed as one of the commissioners of the Church Act.! 


Hooke was born at Freshwater on the Isle of Wight, son of a parish priest. In 
1653 he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he became acquainted with 
Christopher Wren. In 1666, the year of the Great Fire of London, he started his 
career as an architect. He proposed a plan for the rebuilding of the City to the 
Common Council and was appointed one of the three surveyors for rebuilding 
the City together with Peter Mills and Edward Jerman. In this capacity he was 
closely associated with Wren with whom he collaborated on the rebuilding of 
the city churches.” 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 1083-97. 
2 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 507. 
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Historical note 


St Peter Cornhill dates from 1681. Designed by Christopher Wren in the cam- 
paign for rebuilding churches demolished by the Great Fire, it stands on the 
foundations of the earlier church. Surrounded by city buildings, the visible 
frontages are characterized by a plain, classical style. The facade of the choir 
consists out of five roundheaded window openings separated by Ionic pilas- 
ters. The three central windows are decorated with cherub-head keystones. 
Above is a triangular pediment containing a roundheaded window flanked by 
oculi. The church is entered through a porch with Ionic columns. The tower 
is topped by a dome and lantern with a spire. The spire is crowned with a ball 
decorated with a key referring to St Peter. The interior of the church is formed 
by a nave and aisles separated by five arches on piers flanked with Corinthian 
pilasters. The nave is barrel-vaulted. 

The church was opened on November 27, 1681 by the bishop of London, 
Henry Compton. The opening sermon was preached by the church's priest 
William Beveridge. 


In 1713 a sermon was preached by the rector of St Peter's, John Waugh, at the 
reopening of the church after repair. 


Sermon 1 


Sermon title: A sermon concerning the excellency and usefulness of the com- 
mon prayer. / Preached by William Beveridge, D.D. Rector of St. Peter’s Cornhil, 
London, at the opening of the said parish-church, the 27th of November, 1681. 


Imprint: Printed for D. Manship at the Ship near the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill, 1700, thirteenth edition. 


Author: William Beveridge (1637-1708) 


3 Henry A. Harben, A Dictionary of London (London: H. Jenkins Ltd, 1918). British History 
Online, accessed March 19, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/no-series/dictionary-of- 
london. John Noorthouck, A New History of London Including Westminster and Southwark 
(London: R Baldwin, 1773). British History Online, accessed March 21, 2016, http://www 
-british-history.ac.uk/no-series/new-history-london. Walter Thornbury, Old and New London 
(London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 2. British History Online, accessed March 18, 
2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/volz. 
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William Beveridge took an important part in High Church developments that 
followed early Christian ideals. He was appointed to St Peter Cornhill in 1672. 
There he established his reputation as an exemplar of the religious revival of 
the Church of England, holding daily services and weekly Communion. He 
played an important role in the spread and development of ‘orthodox Anglican 
voluntary religious societies’ in London. His sermon preached at the opening 
of St Peter’s Cornhill became very famous, reaching its fortieth printed edition 
in 1824. 

Although he took the oath of loyalty to William and Mary, he could not agree 
with the appointment of new bishops into sees (of nonjurors) that were not 
canonically vacant. Under the reign of Queen Anne he was appointed bishop 
of St Asaph.* 


Status: Sermon preached at opening after rebuilding of a parish church on 
November 27, 1681. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Henry Compton, bishop of 
London. Compton was present at the opening and requested that the sermon 
should be printed. Beveridge expresses his concern on the effectiveness of 
the printed sermon versus the spoken sermon. Both aim at edifying the wor- 
shipper “so perswade them to the constant and consciencious use of it [the 
Common Prayer] conformable to the Doctrine, Discipline, and Practice of the 
Universal Church.” 


Verse: 1 Cor. 14: 26. Let all things be done unto edifying 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (pp. 9-11): “Shew that the 
Service which is here to be performed, doth highly conduce to the advance- 
ment of God’s Glory.... that that form of religious worship, which is prescribed 
by our Church, established by the laws of the land, and therefore to be used 
now in this place, agrees exactly with this rule, or canon of the holy Apostle; 
even that ‘all things in it are done to edifying” 


“But before we prove that that form in particular, which our Church hath pre- 
scribed is agreeable to this Apostolical rule, it is necessary to prove first, that 


4 Leonard W. Cowie, “Beveridge, William (bap. 1637, d. 1708), bishop of St Asaph,” in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/2321. 
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the prescribing a form in general be according to this rule, no form in particu- 
lar, that is prescribed, can possibly agree with it.” 


Sermon 2 


Sermon title: Publick worship set forth and recommended in a sermon 
preached at St. Peter's Cornhill, on Sunday the 18th of Octob. 1713. at the open- 
ing of the said parish church after repairing. 


Imprint: London: printed for George Strahan, at the Golden Ball over against 
the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 1713. 


Author: John Waugh (1661-1734) 


In 1699 John Waugh was appointed lecturer at St Bride Fleet Street and in 1704 
rector of St Peter Cornhill. He was elected bishop of Carlisle in 1723, but his 
appearances in the diocese were rare and he conducted no visitations. He was 
known to be a Whig Churchman.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the reopening after restoration of the parish 
church, on October 18, 1713. 


Verse: Psalm 84:10. For a Day in thy Courts is better than a thousand ... 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 6): “From which Words I 
shall consider, First the great Excellency and Advantages of public Worship. 
Secondly, The Obligation all Christians are under, constantly to resort to those 
sacred Places where it is performed. And Thirdly, What Behaviour is there nec- 
essary to surrender our Service acceptable unto God.” 


5 David W. Weston, “Waugh, John (1661-1734), bishop of Carlisle,’ in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography Online (2006), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/64095. 
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FIGURE CS9.1 Benjamin Cole, View of St Peter Cornhill, engraving, ca. 1750. 
London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Q7710070 
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FIGURE CS9.2 C. Wichelo, Interior looking to the east of St Peter’s Cornhill, London, 1681, 
engraving, 1825. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 
Pr.469/PET 
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Temple Church, Inner Temple Lane, London 


Norman in origin 

Church of Inner and Middle Temple, Inns of Court 

Architect of refurbishment: Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 

See St Peter Cornhill (CSg) for information on Sir Christopher Wren 


Historical note 


The Temple consists of two societies established for the study and practice of 
law: the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple. Although both communities 
function separately and have their own buildings on the site, they both use 
the same church, known as Temple Church, a reference to its Templar origin. 
The church was “repaired, adorned and beautified at the joynt expense of the 
two honourable societies” as praised by John Standish in his sermon after the 
reopening in 1683. 

The round church is exemplar for the Templars and is Norman in architec- 
ture, while the choir is early English. The church underwent subsequent re- 
pairs and escaped destruction in several fires in 1666, 1677, 1678.1 In 1682 the 
church was beautified according to “The New View of London” following the 
reconstruction of many city churches after the Great Fire. A negative descrip- 
tion of the seventeenth-century alterations is given by Thornbury in 1878. 


In the reign of Charles 11 the body of the church was filled with formal 
pews, which concealed the bases of the columns, while the walls were 
encumbered, to the height of eight feet from the ground, with oak wain- 
scoting, which was carried entirely around the church, so as to hide the 
elegant marble piscine, the interesting almeries over the high altar and 
the sacrarium on the eastern side of the edifice. The elegant Gothic arch- 
es connecting the round with the square church were choked up with 
an oak screen, and glass window and doors, and with an organ gallery 
adorned with Corinthian columns, pilasters, and Grecian ornament, 
which divided the building in two parts, altogether altered its original 


1 Henry A. Harben, A Dictionary of London (London: H Jenkins LTD, 1918). British History Online, 
accessed March 19, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/no-series/dictionary-of-london. 
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character and appearance, and sadly marring its architectural beauty. 
The eastern end of the church was at the same time disfigured by an 
enormous altarpiece in the classic style, decorated with Corinthian col- 
umns and Grecian cornices and entablatures, and with enrichments of 
cherubims and wreaths of fruit, flowers and leaves, heavy and cumbrous 
and quite at variance with the Gothic character of the building. A large 
pulpit and carved sounding-board were erected in the middle of the 
dome, and the walls within were encrusted and disfigured with hideous 
mural monuments and pagan trophies of forgotten wealth and vanity.” 


Early in the nineteenth century the first steps were taken to the restoration 
of the church. The seventeenth-century alterations were undone. The genu- 
ine restoration took place in 1845. However, the removal of the seventeenth- 
century “beautifications and adornments” was regarded by some as an act of 
vandalism.? Although the church had escaped the Great Fire, John Playford, 
the clerk of the church, reported the urgent need for repairs to the Inns in 1675. 
He listed four concerns: “the doors of the screen which parts the church are at 


mu 


this time ... decayed and broken’; “the pulpit is so rotten ... as it is in great dan- 
ger of falling”; “the two bells in the steeple were both cracked and useless; and 
the two surplices were both worn out.” In January 1678 or 1679 a fire broke out 
in the Middle Temple and reached the church’s west end. In 1682 Christopher 
Wren reported on the state of the church and he was hired to rebuild part of 
the interior, as described above.® In his design, Wren not only forced classi- 
cal features into the medieval structure, he also accommodated the liturgical 
space of the church according to the liturgical preferences of the Restoration 
Church which he had also introduced in the city churches. The new design 
included an organ gallery, black-and-white diamond paving, a raised floor level 
in the chancel and a classical altarpiece.® 

Also important to the classical design was the church’s or the Inn’s legal his- 
tory. In the seventeenth century, the Inns still claimed ancient legal associations 


2 Walter Thornbury, Old and New London (London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 1. British 
History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/ 
voli. 

3 Thornbury, Old and New London, vol. 1. 

4 F.A. Inderwick, ed., A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records (London, 1091), vol. 3 as quoted 
in: Robin Griffith Jones, “An Enrichment of Cherubims’: Christopher Wren’s Refurbishment 
of the Temple Church,” in The Temple Church in London: History, Architecture, Art, eds. Robin 
Griffith Jones and David Park (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2010), 136. 

5 Jones, “An Enrichment of Cherubims,” 136. 

6 Jones, “An Enrichment of Cherubims,” 152, 143. 
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with the church, being in origin the Temple of Concord, in which Dunwallo 
Malmutius, king of Britain had been buried. The laws of Dunwallo and the even 
older ones of Brutus, who escaped Troy’s destruction to found the city that 
would later become London, embodied the immemorial Common Law. This 
historical sequence gave Common Law historical and legal precedence over 
any claims of royal juridical prerogative introduced by William the Conqueror 
and his heirs.” Furthermore, the other dominant feature of the church was its 
derivation from the Holy Sepulchre, one of Constantine's great early Christian 
churches, which absorbed and superseded the church's medieval past.8 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the Temple, the Sunday after the Church 
was opened: being then newly repaired, adorned and beautified at the joynt 
expence of the two honourable societies. 


Imprint: London: Printed by Henry Clark, for Robert Clavel at the sign of the 
Peacock at the West End of St. Pauls, 1683. 


Author: John Standish (d. 1687) 


Standish was fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge and later chaplain in ordinary 
to King Charles 11 and James 11, rector of Conington and Therfield. He was a 
defender of the Restoration Church.9 


John Dolben, bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster, who was a staunch 
royalist, conducted the ceremony. 


Status: Sermon the Sunday after the opening of the Inn’s Church after its re- 
pair, 1682. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon was dedicated to and printed under the pa- 
tronage of Sir Robert Sawyer, the king’s attorney general. Sawyer had been a 
member of the Inner Temple before becoming a member of Parliament in 1673. 


7 Jones, “An Enrichment of Cherubims,” 144, 145. 

8 Jones, “An Enrichment of Cherubims,” 150, 169. 

g Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham and Stephen Taylor, “Standish John,” The Clergy of England 
Database, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index.jsp. 
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The suppression of popery and Catholicism, as well as the lowering of the re- 
lations with the French king were some of his priorities, though he remained 
friendly to the crown.!° 


Sawyer was appointed to peruse the sermon, as some hearers had criticised 
Standish “as if I had gone beyond my line, stretched a point of Divine Law, 
and transgressed the bounds of Modesty, Truth and Soberness. I must confess 
Sir I do hold sacriledge to be not only a Sin, but one of the first Magnitude... 
I acknowledge further (if that may be my sin) that I do reflect upon those late 
goodly Reformers of ours, who presumed to buy and sell our Churches.... As 
guilty of that sin.... And now Sir, since you were pleased to give yourself the 
trouble of reading over my notes, and to declare you found nothing in them 
but what might admit of a very fair construction ...” Standish argues that rev- 
erence expressed in costly church buildings is a religious duty “which Men of 
all Nations and Languages have ever with one consent agreed to be due to the 
House of God” and that the repair of Temple Church is to be praised as “the vol- 
untary, seasonable and exemplary Zeal of those two Honourable societies ... 
who spared no cost ... to... Add more Grace and Beauty to that ... Monument 
of ancient Piety.” 


Verse: John, 10: 22. And it was at Jerusalem the Feast of the Dedication, and it 
was Winter. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 4): “I shall endeavour to 
resolve these three Enquiries. 1. What Feast of Dedication is here spoken of? 
2. By what warrant the Jews did of old, and Christians do since, Dedicate Places 
to Gods Service? 3. How far forth, and in what sence places thus Dedicated are 
to be esteemed Holy?” 


10 Paul D. Halliday, “Sawyer, Sir Robert (bap. 1633, d. 1692), lawyer and politician,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/24756. 
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FIGURE CS10.1 Robert West and Henry William Toms, South-east view of Temple Church 
London, engraving, 1811. Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 


P5355038 
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FIGURE CS10.2 John and Thomas Boydell, Interior view of Temple church, London, engraving, 
1750. Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, p5355156 
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Chapel of Longleat House, Wiltshire 


1684 
Private chapel, extant but gothicized! 
Architect: William Taylor 


A London surveyor, active during the reigns of Charles 11 and James 11, Taylor 
was employed by the first Viscount Weymouth from 1682 onwards to carry out 
works at Longleat House, including the fitting up of the chapel. A few years 
later Weymouth employed him for the building of a new chapel at Minsterley, 
his house in Shropshire.” 


Historical note 


Few Elizabethan estates had a chapel. Among the great prodigy houses, 
Hardwick was unusual in having a functioning chapel.? At Longleat the archi- 
tectural features of the former chapel, including the chapel window and but- 
tresses, were dismantled before 1580 at the request of Sir John Thynne’s mason 
because they would “much disvergure” the overall design of the building,.+ 

According to Annabel Ricketts the seventeenth-century chapel was 
L-shaped, located on the ground floor and oriented to the north-west. The 
shape probably resulted from the symmetry of the overall plan.5 The arrange- 
ment of the chapel was part of a major rearrangement of the whole house, 
commissioned by the first Viscount Weymouth and executed by William 
Taylor. However, Weymouth also took advice from Wren. In 1683 he wrote to 
his brother “he would be grateful for Sir Christopher Wren’s opinion.”6 


1 Annabel Ricketts, The English Country House Chapel, Building a Protestant Tradition (Reading: 
Spire books, 2007), 274. 

2 Henry Lancaster, “Thynne Thomas, first Viscount Weymouth (bap. 1640, d. 1714), politician,” 

in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/27424. 

Ricketts, The English Country House Chapel, 18. 

Ricketts, The English Country House Chapel, 45. 

Ricketts, The English Country House Chapel, 62. 

Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 

London: Yale University Press, 1995), 969. 
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Sermon 


Sermon title: A Sermon Preached August the 19th, 1684. At the Consecration of 
the Lord Weymouth’s Chapel in Long-Leat. 


Imprint: London: Printed by Miles Flefher, for Henry Clements, Bookseller in 
Oxford, And sold by Walter Davis in Amen-corner, in London, 1684. 


Author: Richard Roderick 


Roderick was a staunch defender of unity and discipline in the Church and 
of public worship based upon the apostles’ doctrine. He was equally op- 
posed to the extremes of Puritanism and Catholicism. In his sermons he ex- 
plicitly denounces nonconformity and the state of the Church under the 
Commonwealth.” 


Status: Sermon preached at consecration of newly built private chapel, August 
19, 1684. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Lord Thomas Thynne, Baron 
of Warminster and Viscount of Weymouth. Roderick thanks the viscount for 
his invitation to preach and to publish the sermon. He compares this favour 
to the divine providence, as it is transcendent, free and unexpected. Roderick 
expresses the hope that those who are the object of the viscount’s favours will 
put them to good use. He closes his epistle dedicatory with a blessing. 


Verse: 2 Chron. 7: 16. Now I have chosen and sanctified this House, that my 
name may be there for ever, and mine Eyes and mine Heart shall be there 
perpetually. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “For your present 
Meditation, be pleased to consider 1. That through all Ages, Men out of a sense 
of Duty have chosen and sanctified, that is, separated from common Uses, 
and solemnly set apart, places for the publick Worship of God. 2. That God 
allows, yea, requires such Places to be Chosen and Sanctified, or solemnly set 
apart for his publick Worship, to the Honour of his Name. 3. That if Men will 
be sincerely devout in such Places (but not otherwise) God promises, that his 


7 Richard Roderick, A Sermon Preached at Blandford-forum in Dorset-shire, December the 19th, 
1682, at the Lord Bishop of Bristol’s Visitation by Richard Roderick (London, 1683), 25. 
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Eyes and his Heart shall be there perpetuall; he will have a particular Regard 
to the Devotions there paid and be affectionately gratious to each Votary that 
religiously offers them. These particulars discust I shall make a very brief 
Application. Of the two former, jointly to raise our Devotion, when we come 
into the Lord’s House; Of the last, to quicken our Faith, that he will hear and 
answer the devout Petitions which we there make.” 
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CASE STUDY 12 


Trinity College Chapel, University of Oxford 


1691-4 

College chapel 

Almost unaltered 

Architect: attributed to Henry Aldrich (1648-1710), in consultation with 
Sir Christopher Wren 


Only one building, Peckwater Quadrangle, Christ Church, Oxford is cer- 
tainly designed by Aldrich, but his contemporaries mention him as “an able 
judge in architecture.” At the time of his death he was compiling “Elementa 
Architecturae,” a treatise on civil and military architecture. Part of this was a 
study of the orders of Solomon’s Temple.! He also persuaded Fairfax to make a 
translation of Palladio’s Antichita di Roma, published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1709. It is more than likely that he traveled to France and Italy where he had 
contacts with contemporary architects.” 


Historical note 


Important building works were undertaken at Trinity College in the seven- 
teenth century by the president of the time, Ralph Bathurst (1620-1704). He 
was a good scholar and divine, though mainly interested in natural science. In 
1688 he became the president of the Oxford branch of the Royal Society. The 
college’s popularity increased thanks to his intellectual and social qualifica- 
tions. The new buildings included the Wren quadrangle, inspired by French 
classicism. The building of a new chapel was a late, though very important 
part of this project. The medieval chapel had become “very homely, infirm and 
ruinous.” By the 1642 parliamentary visitation, the chapel had been readorned. 
President Ralph Kettell could persuade the parliamentary visitors that the 
paintings of the altars of Our Lady and St Catherine were by no means the 


1 Henry Aldrich, Philip Smyth, transl., The Elements Of Civil Architecture: According To Vitruvius 
And Other Ancients, And The Most Approved Practice Of Modern Authors, Especially Palladio 
(London, 1789), 21. 

2 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 69, 70. Eileen Harris, British Architectural Books and 
Writers 1556-1785 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 109-12. 
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object of adoration or devotion. However, his successor President Harris had 
them painted over in green.? 

Ralph Bathurst was the principal benefactor of the new building, but he had 
to raise money by subscriptions for the interior fittings.4 The 1691 design for 
the new building is traditionally attributed to Dean Aldrich.5 However Pevsner 
is not convinced, but does not propose an alternative. Wren’s collaboration 
dates from 1692. After viewing the designs of the chapel, Wren wrote to the 
president that “he had considered the designe you sent me of your chapel, 
which in the maine is very well, and I believe your worke is too far advanced to 
admit of any advice: however, I have sent my thoughts which will be of use to 
the mason to form his building.”” According to Blackiston, Wren strengthened 
the west wall and porch and made the balustrade more solid in order to carry 
vases and statues instead of pinnacles.® 

The first stone of the chapel was laid on July 9, 1691, and it was consecrated 
in 1694 by Bishop John Hough of Oxford. Bathurst read the Mattins and the 
communion service, including the traditional psalm 84: 122-132 and the les- 
sons, 2 Chron. 6 and John 10: 22. The epistle was taken from 1 Cor. 3:16 and the 
Gospel from John 2: 13.9 

Trinity Chapel was the first in Oxford to be built in classical style.!° It con- 
sists of a rectangular plan with square west tower above the gateway. The south 
and north walls are divided into four bays with arched windows and pilas- 
ters. The length of the walls is topped with a balustrade and decorative urns. 
The statues on the tower represent allegories of theology, medicine, geometry, 
and astronomy. 


3 Aymer Vallance, The Old Colleges of Oxford, Their Architectural History Illustrated and 
Described (Oxford: Batsford, 1912), 76. 

4 Clare Hopkins, Trinity: 450 Years of an Oxford College Community (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 153. 

5 “Trinity College,’ in A History of the County of Oxford: Volume 3, the University of Oxford, 
eds. H.E. Salter and Mary D. Lobel (London: Victoria County History, 1954), 238-51. British 
History Online, accessed March 19, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/vch/oxon/vol3/ 
pp238-251. 

6 Jennifer Sherwood and Nikolaus Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Oxfordshire (London: 
Penguin, 1974), 43. 

7 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 1089. 

8 Herbert E.D. Blackiston, University of Oxford: College Histories (London: Routledge, 1998), 
164. 

9 Blackiston, University of Oxford, 165. 

10 Sherwood and Pevsner, The Buildings of England, 43. 
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The rich interior carving and stucco work is unsurpassed. Although there is 
no evidence, the carving is probably partially the work of Grinling Gibbons." 
It consists of foliated garlands, cartouches, drapery, cherubs’ heads, flowers, 
and scallop shells. The decoration runs from the upper part of the walls over 
the cornice to the paneled ceiling. At the east end of the cornice, the dove 
and the instruments of the passion are represented. The reredos consists of 
two Corinthian columns that support a roundheaded broken pediment sur- 
mounted by allegorical figures. It is decorated with sprays of flowers. The north 
and south walls are wainscoted and the stalls are placed along these sides. The 
painted ceiling represents the Ascension, by the French painter Pierre Berchet, 
1695.12 The floor is paved with black-and-white checkered marble. 

The chapel remains practically unaltered, the organ (1881-1901) and stained 
glass by Powell excepted. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the consecration of Trinity-College chap- 
pel in Oxford April 12, 1694. 


Imprint: Oxford Printed at the Theater A.D. 1694. 
Author: Thomas Sykes 


Sykes was a senior tutor and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Trinity 
College. He played some part, as college bursar, in the supervision of the build- 
ing of the 1694 chapel, during Bathurst’s stay in his deanery in Wells.1% 


Status: Sermon at consecration of university college chapel, April 12, 1694. 


Verse: 1 Kings 8:18. And the lord said unto David my Father, whereas it was in 
thy heart to build an House unto my Name, thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart. 


11 Salter and Lobel, “Trinity College,” 238-51. 

12 Sherwood and Pevsner, The Buildings of England, 43. 

13 Blackiston, University of Oxford, 165. Hopkins, Trinity: 450 Years, 153. C.E. Doble, ed., 
Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), 128. 
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Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author: The author does not explicitly 
mention the purpose of the sermon. The sermon opens with a reference to 
Solomon's address at the dedication of the Temple, recalling the building his- 
tory, God’s approbation of it and his promise to David: “He shall build an House 
for my Name, and I will establish the Throne of his Kingdom for ever.’ The 
dedication of churches, the necessity and the legal status of places of worship 
as well as their magnificence are defended: “as we live in such an Age, that it 
seems more necessary to apologize for works of Piety, than for real Faults and 
inexcusable Follies. Some men would be well pleas’d, if God had no House at 
all, ... other will find fault with every thing that is decent, and censure all that is 
not absolutely necessary in a Church or Chappel, when nothing can be to rich 
or splendid in their own Houses ...” 
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FIGURE CS12 





Anon., Orthography and Ichnography of Trinity College Chapel, engraving, 1694. 
Oxford, Trinity College 


COURTESY OF THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 
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CASE STUDY 13 


Saint Helen Bishopsgate, Great St Helen’s, London 


1210—1697 
Parish church 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


St Helen Bishopsgate is dedicated to the Empress Helen, mother of Constantine. 
Legend says the church was founded by Constantine.! The official dedication 
goes back as far as 1180, when it was granted to canons of St Paul’s Cathedral. 
Harben however, traces the history of St Helens back to 1010. In 1210 a priory 
of Benedictine nuns was founded and dedicated to St Helen. On May 4, 1285, 
King Edward 1 presented a piece of the Holy Cross to the nuns. This explains 
the priory’s later and double dedication to the Holy Cross and St Helen.” The 
core of the still extant—though much altered—building probably goes back 
to the thirteenth century. 


The church suffered under the religious troubles of the sixteenth and the sev- 
enteenth century: in 1576 the organ was taken down and the two upper steps of 
the altarpiece were removed. The partition between the nun’s church and the 
parish church was also taken down. In 1643-4 the cross on the belfry was taken 
down and “superstitious” inscriptions were defaced. 


In 1683 a new organ was installed and repairs, for which Sir Christopher Wren 
was consulted, were undertaken in 1696. The works were finished in 1697, on 


1 Henry A. Harben, A Dictionary of London (London: H. Jenkins Ltd, 1918). British History Online, 
accessed March 19, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/no-series/dictionary-of-london. 

2 Survey of London, The Parish of St. Helen, Bishopgate, James Bird, Philip Norman, eds. 
(London: published for the London County Council by B.T. Batsford, 1924), vol. 9, part 1, 4. 
See also Mark Reddan, “St. Helen’s Bishopgate,” in The Victoria County History, a History of 
London, ed. William Page (London, 1909), vol. 1, 457-61. 

3 Norman Bird, Survey of London, 4, 5.Walter Thornbury, Old and New London (London: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 2. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www 
-british-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/vol2. 
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which occasion Thomas Willis wrote an opening sermon. No accounts or de- 
scriptions of the Wren intervention have come to us. In 1699 the belfry and the 
church were restored, and in 1710 other reparations were undertaken.* More 
building campaigns took place over the following centuries. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: Building, beautifying, or repairing of Churches, an act of religion: 
a sermon preached in the parish church of St. Helens, London, on Sunday, 
August 8.1697. At the first opening of that Church after it had been repair’d. By 
Tho. Willis, M.A. vicar of St. Helens. 


Imprint: London: printed for John Southby, at the Harrow in Cornhil, 1697. 
Author: Thomas Willis 


Willis was rector of St Helen Bishopsgate from 1695 to 1701.5 He is buried in 
the chancel, on the north side of the communion table in the aisle.© He was 
vicar of Kingston-upon-Thames and became one of Charles 11’s chaplains in 
ordinary in 1670.” In his sermons Willis defends a sacramental theology and so- 
lemnity in religion and worship. The two great ends of human life are to honor 
God ‘in spirit and in truth’ and the salvation of the soul. Both are connected to 
public worship, hence the importance of a decent church building which “by 
its amplitude, splendor and beauty may be a visible demonstration of a very 
high esteem of God.”® 


4 Bird, Survey of London, 21. 

5 George Hennessey, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein et co., 1898), c11. Minnie Reddan and Alfred W. Clapham. “St. Helen’s 
Bishopsgate: Priests and Vicars,” in Survey of London, The Parish of St Helen, Bishopsgate 
(London: London County Council, 1924), vol. 9, part 1, 29, 30. British History Online, accessed 
January 16, 2018, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/survey-london/volg/pti/pp29-30. 

6 W. Bruce Bannerman, ed., The Registers of St. Helens Bishopsgate London (London: The 
Harleian Society, 1904), 346. 

7 Thomas Willis, The Excellency of Wisdom, Disclosing It Self in the Virtues of a Good Life 
Recommended to the Natives of Warwick-shire, In a Sermon Preached to Them on Their 
Anniversary Feast-day, in London, Nov. 3oth, 1675 (London, 1676), title page. 

8 Thomas Willis, The Key of Knowledge Opening the Principles of Religion, and the Path of Life 
Directing the Practice of True Peitie (sic) Design’d for the Conduct of Children and Servants in the 
Right Way to Heaven and Happiness (London, 1682). Thomas Willis, The Building, Beautifying, 
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Status: Sermon preached at the opening of a parish church after repair, 
August 8, 1697. 


Epistle dedicatory: Dedicated to the parishioners of St Helen. The vicar praises 
his community for being “famous and eminent for your Piety and Zeal ... that 
such a small number of Persons (as you are) should repair such an old, large, 
decay’d Church at your own proper cost and charges, without assistance from 
the Publick.’ This and many other works of charity and religion make them 
an example for their fellow citizens: “I Heartily bless Almighty God for that 
Station, which, by his Providence I have amongst you, where I have no need to 
rack my Invention to study Arguments of Perswasion, but rather proper terms 
of Praise.” 


Verse: 1 Chron. 12: 5. The House that is to be builded for the Lord must be ex- 
ceeding Magnifical, of Fame and of Glory throughout all Countries. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 7): “This [To have a Stately, 
Beautiful and well adorned House to the Honour of God, for a Renown and 
Glory amongst men, is a proper Act of Religion. ] I shall endeavour to clear and 
prove, 1. By the Nature and Reason of the thing, 2dly by its agreeableness to 
the Nature and Reason of man; and 3dly by the Approbation and Acceptance 
of God.” 


or Repairing of Churches, an Act of Religion. A Sermon Preached in the Parish Church of St 
Helens, London, On Sunday, August 8. 1697. At the First Opening of that Church after it Had Been 
Repair“. By Tho. Willis, M.A. Vicar of St. Helens (London, 1697). 
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FIGURE CS13 West facade of St Helen Bishopsgate, London, 1697, photograph, 2008 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR, 2008 
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Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London 


1675-1710 

Cathedral church, extant, altered (decorations and chapels) mainly in nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries 

Architect: Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 

See St Peter Cornhill (CSg) for information on Wren. 


Historical note 


This sermon was preached on the Sunday following the opening of the cathe- 
dral’s choir, which was the first part of the new cathedral church to be taken 
into use. It was officially opened with a dedication service on December 2, 
1697, being Thanksgiving Day, by Henry Compton, bishop of London. A dedi- 
cation prayer, inspired by Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple, 
had been published. Three poems, commemorating the “ruins, the rebuilding 
and the opening of the choire” of St Paul’s were also published that same year. 
The poems cautiously recall the errors of the past, when the church was used 
as a stable and lay in decay, and they praise the unity and peace of the Church 
of England since Restoration. Unity and peace are expressed in the beautiful 
architecture, which surpasses all major foreign church buildings. Like a phoe- 
nix Church and church have been raised out the fire.! 

In 1673 Charles 11 had given the royal order for the rebuilding of the ca- 
thedral, which had been destroyed during the fire of 1666. The first stone was 
laid on June 21, 1675. In 1692 King William and Queen Mary commissioned the 
works on the new building to be continued. 


We are Graciously pleas’d to renew the said Commission, and have 
Nominated, Constituted, and Appointed, and by these Presents do 
Nominate, Constitute, and Appoint You, to be Our Commissioners for 
Carrying on, Finishing and Adorning of the said Cathedral Church of 
S. Paul, London ... to demolish and take down what is yet remaining of 
the old Fabrick and carry on the new Work, or such part or portion of it, 


1 Anon., Three Poems of St. Paul’s Cathedral: viz. The Ruins, The Rebuilding, The Choire (London: 
Printed by Ben. Griffin for Sam Keble, 1697). 
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and in such Order and Method, and by such Ways and Means, and ac- 
cording to such Rules and Directions as to you all seem best; and to call 
to your Aid and Assistance, such skilful Artists, Officers and Workmen 
as ye shall think fit, and to appoint each of them his several Charge and 
Employment ...2 


The building has a longitudinal basilical plan with domed crossing. The west 
facade has a two-story classical portico flanked by baroque towers which were 
probably completed with assistance from Nicholas Hawksmoor. This plan 
evolved from the originally proposed ‘Greek Cross Design’ of 1672, the ‘Great 
Model of 1674, the ‘Warrant Design’ of 1675, the ‘Penultimate Design’ and the 
‘Definitive Design’ of 1675.3 

The grisailles at the interior of the dome are by James Thornhill and date 
from 1715. The mosaic decoration on the other hand is a nineteenth-century 
addition, made at the request of Queen Victoria who complained that the inte- 
rior was “most dreary, dingy and undevotional.’4 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The Divine Presence in Religious Assemblies. Preach’d at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, the First Sunday after Opening the Choir, 
December 5, 1697. 


Imprint: London: Printed for William Rogers ..., 1700. 


The sermon is part of the volume Sermons preach’d upon several occasions: 
some of which were never before printed / by W. Sherlock. 


Author: William Sherlock (1639/40-1707) 


2 William 111 King of England, Their Majesties Commission for the Rebuilding of the Cathedral 
Church of S. Paul in London (London: Printed by Benj. Motte, 1692), 6, 7. 

3 Paul Jeffery, The City Churches of Sir Christopher Wren (London: The Hambledon Press, 1996), 
350, 351. Derek Keene, Arthur Burns and Andrew Saint, eds., St Paul’s: the Cathedral Church of 
London 604-2004 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2004). 

4 “Interior of St. Paul” The cathedral’s official website, accessed November 1, 2009, www. 
stpauls.co.uk. 
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Sherlock preached the opening sermon as the cathedral’s dean, a position 
in which he had succeeded John Tillotson in 1691. He died at Hampstead, 
Middlesex, in 1707, and was buried in the cathedral. 


Sherlock was an eager controversialist against Roman Catholicism. His 
Protestant Resolution of Faith, (1683) was republished several times and his 
A Preservative Against Popery (1688) provided simple arguments enabling or- 
dinary Protestants to defend themselves against Roman Catholic allegations. 

Following the revolution of 1688 he took a very High Church stance, op- 
posing compromises with the Dissenters and he refused to take the oaths to 
William and Mary. However, by summer 1689 he had revised his position and 
took the oaths as a consequence of what he called “de facto obedience to sov- 
ereign powers.’ This change of mind engendered strong criticism from both 
the nonjurors and the Whigs who found his arguments unconvincing.> Such 
a reversal seems however to have been typical for Sherlock. Contemporaries 
complained that his thoughts, theories, and concepts varied with the occasion 
and with his changing allegiances.® 

During his brief nonjuring period Sherlock published A Practical Discourse 
Concerning Death (1689). It became one of the most popular religious books of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In it he argued that human beings 
were naturally motivated towards pleasure and hence Christian life considered 
in terms of pleasure could act as an incentive. According to Sherlock's theory, 
the spiritual existence of the human soul was not only infinitely longer than 
that of the body, but the pains and pleasures of the soul were also correspond- 
ingly larger.’ 


Status: Sermon preached after the opening of the new choir, December 5, 1697. 


Epistle dedicatory: The preacher recalls the ceremony of the dedication of 
St Paul’s choir. This was held on Thanksgiving Day, Feast of the Peace of 
Ryswick. The union of the Church and the union of the Nation were celebrated 


5 William E. Burns, “Sherlock, William (1639/40-1707), Church of England clergyman and re- 
ligious controversialist,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi.org/ 
10.1093/odnb/9780192683120.013.25381. 

6 Andrew Pyle, ed., The Dictionary of Seventeenth-century British Philosophers (London: 
Thoemmes Press, 2000), vol. 2, 738. 

7 William E. Burns, “Sherlock, William (1639/40-1707) Church of England clergyman and re- 
ligious controversialist,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi.org/ 
10.1093/odnb/9780192683120.013.25381. 
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together. Public worship and the peace of Church and State are the two most 
important blessings men can expect on earth. 


Verse: Psalm 96: 9. O worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (pp. 321, 330): “But my present 
Design relates to God’s House, and that Worship which we must pay to God 
there. “O worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness.” And I first shall begin 
with the Beauty of Holiness; the right understanding of which may possibly 
turn some Mens Curiosity into Devotion.... But for the better understanding 
this, we must enquire, What this special and peculiar Presence of God is? For 
this sees a great Difficulty to some Men, that God, who is present every where, 
should not be equally present in all Places.” 
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FIGURE CS14.1 Anon, East view of St Paul’s Cathedral by C. Wren, engraving, 1720. London, 
Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 460/PAU(2)/Ext 
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FIGURE CS14.2 Benjamin Cole, Interior view of the choir of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
engraving, 1750. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 
Pr.460/PAU(2)int 
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Saint Thomas Chapel, Kingly Street, London 


1702 
Chapel of ease, district church, altered 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


The new chapel of St James Westminster is identified as St Thomas, Kingly 
Street, and part of the Six Acre Close. The street developed from the footpath 
which ran through the close between Piccadilly and Marylebone. Although the 
neighbourhood was located in the less fashionable area of St James’ parish, 
Strype described the street as “a pretty good street, having divers very good 
houses fit for Gentry.”! On November 17, 1687 a small parcel of land was as- 
signed to Thomas Tenison, rector of the parish of St James Piccadilly (and later 
archbishop of Canterbury) for the erection of a chapel and a school. In the 
1680s the parishes of St Anne Soho and St James Piccadilly proved insufficient 
to accommodate the rapid increase in population. Although the chapel was es- 
tablished in the less fashionable and poorer area of the parish, it soon became 
an important center for religious life. Already by 1702 the chapel—or taber- 
nacle as it was called—had fallen into disrepair. A more convenient and larger 
chapel was built on the same site. The foundation stone was laid by Captain 
Outing and Justice Tulley at the north-east angle of the church on March 5, 
1702. The inscription which is now concealed, stated: “This chapel rebuilt 1702, 
Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury being founder and principal benefac- 
tor.” The chapel was opened on October 4, with the usual services held at the 
appointed hours. The consecration probably took place at a later time. Richard 
Burd, the preacher of the chapel dedicated two sermons to the new chapel. 
They were preached on October 18 and November 8 of the same year 1702.” 


1 John Strype, A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, vol. 26, as quoted in: “Kingly 
and Carnaby Street Area,” in Survey of London, St James Westminster, ed. F.H.W. Sheppard 
(London: London County Council, 1963), vols.31, 32, part 2, 176-95. British History Online, 
accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/survey-london/vols3i-2/pt2/ 
pp176-195. 

2 Survey of London, “Kingly and Carnaby Street Area,” 176-95. 
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It is unknown who designed the original chapel, though Mr Ludby, car- 
penter, was appointed by the trustees to manage the work of construction. 
Christopher Wren, architect of the parish church of St James Piccadilly was 
consulted over the first major repairs in 1713. It is known that the trustees se- 
lected one of four alternative plans designed for the new chapel. Its appearance 
in 1702 is difficult to determine. Repairs and restorations were undertaken in 
1713, 1766, 1824, and 1854. The actual building is in plain brick. The plan consists 
of a nave with aisles separated by two ranges of superimposed Ionic on Doric 
columns. The aisles are galleried, as also is the west end of the nave. Both the 
east and the west ends have a square projection. A plain, square tower rises at 
the west. The west front is now entirely invisible due to the twentieth-century 
buildings of Regent Street. The east front has a tall, roundheaded window in its 
central projection below a triangular modillioned pediment. For the interior, 
the trustees decided that “The compass ceiling in the chapel be ribbed from 
column to column in the plain mouldings only.” After the 1713 reparations, the 
chapel was described as “now a very spacious, and beautiful Chapel, wherein 
is an excellent and extraordinary Organ, fine capacious Galleries on both sides, 
a large Altar-piece and Chancel, paved with Marble, two large Branches and 
other Ornaments.”? The east wall of the nave is fully paneled in the lower level 
with pilasters supporting an entablature. A wooden reredos stands behind the 
altar. Its central panel—containing an oil painting of St Thomas since the 1869 
dedication to this saint—is flanked by scroll-buttressed pilasters. The imposts 
of the east window are supported by two Ionic pilasters which are linked to 
the reredos.+ 


Sermon1 


Sermon title: Two sermons preached on the 3d. and 6th. Sundays after the 
opening of the new Chappel of St. James’s Westminster. The first the 18th. day 
of October, the second on the 8th day of November, 1702. By Richard Burd. 


Imprint: London: printed for Sam. Keble, 1702. 


Author: Richard Burd 


3 James Paterson, Pietas Londiniensis as quoted in: Survey of London, “Kingly and Carnaby 
Street Area,’ 176-95. 
4 Survey of London, “Kingly and Carnaby Street Area,’ 176-95. 
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Richard Burd was morning preacher of the chapel of ease and rector in 
Hampshire. The living in Hampshire was granted to him as a Free-Will by 
Bluet Wallop, Esquire of Farley Wallop.® In his sermons, Burd presents him- 
self as a strong defender of the established Church which he describes as tri- 
umphant and militant. Regarding Protestant nonconformity and Dissenters, 
he advocates a moderate approach in the hope to include them in the official 
Church.’ This view was also promoted by the founder of the chapel, Thomas 
Tenison who was a staunch opponent of Roman Catholicism, but also a de- 
fender of comprehension and Protestant union. 


Status: Sermon preached October 18, 1702 in commemoration of the opening 
of the chapel of ease. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Tenison, former rector of St James’s parish. Tenison was a potent pro- 
tagonist of the Anglican Church and like Burd, a defender of a comprehension 
bill to bring most Dissenters, principally Presbyterians, back into the Church.® 

Burd expresses his gratitude towards the archbishop for his generosity in 
rebuilding the chapel, as well as for his appointment as morning preacher at 
the former tabernacle, now chapel. Although he was not able to preach the 
sermon at the day of opening of the chapel that past summer, since he was 
held back at his country parsonage in Hampshire, he was grateful to preach 
two sermons commemorating the opening. 


Verse: 2. Chron. 6: 41. Arise O Lord into thy resting Place, thou, God, and the 
Ark of thy strength ... 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 5): “First, I will shew in how 
many different Senses the Church may be called God’s resting Place. Secondly, 
I will consider the Divine Persons that Solomon prays to enter herein, which 


5 Richard Burd, Two Sermons Preached on the 3d. and 6th. Sundays after the Opening of the New 
Chappel of St. James’s Westminster. The First the 18th. Day of October, the Second on the 8th Day 
of November, 1702 (London: Printed for Sam. Keble, 1702), epistle dedicatory. 

6 Richard Burd, Concio ad Clerum: Being a Sermon Preachd at the Lord Bishop of Winton’s 
Visitation at Andover in the County of Southampton, On the 27th of September, 1703. By Richard 
Burd, D.D. Rector of Over Wallop, in the Aforesaid County (London, 1703), epistle dedicatory. 

7 Burd, Concio ad Clerum, u. Richard Burd, A Sermon Preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Natives of St. Martins in the Fields, at Their Own Parochial Church, on May 29, 1684 (London, 
1684). 

8 William Marshall, “Tenison, Thomas, (1636-1715), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2008), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/27130. 
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are these two, Thou and the Ark of thy strength. Thirdly, I will name some of 
the Spiritual Blessings and Advantages that Men may reap by frequenting the 
House of God. Fourthly, and lastly I will draw a few practical Inferences, and so 
conclude. The first part of the sermon considers only part 1.” 


Burd gives eight examples of the church as a religious and spiritual resting 

place: 

‘4. _ the Ark is fixed therein, which to that Day had been in a wandering and 
unstable condition’; 

2. In regard of the Sabbath, which is a day of rest to God, as well as to Man”; 

3. Here he graciously promises to meet his people, and shower down his 
Benefits upon them’; 

“4. In regard of the Holy Ghost’; 

5. Here he propagates the union that is between the Saints in Heaven and 
them that are on the Earth’; 

“6. Upon account of our selves, who are here made fixed and steddy amidst 
all the Changes and Chances of this mortal state of Life”; 

7. In regard of that Peace, Tranquillity and Rest, which is here offered to all 
our Souls’; 

“8. Because from hence we are assured of that heavenly and everlasting rest 
which shall conclude all the Evils and Miseries of this Life.” 


Sermon 2 


Sermon title: Sermon preached November 8, 1702 in commemoration of the 
opening of the chapel of ease. 


Imprint: London: printed for Sam. Keble, 1702. 
Author: Richard Burd 


Epistle dedicatory: The second sermon is dedicated to John Moore, bishop 
of Norwich, a holder of Low Church opinions, and to the trustees of the cha- 
pel and school of St James’s Westminster.? Burd remembers the legacy of both 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Ely, who financially sup- 
ported the building of the new chapel. However, he expresses his concern 


9 Peter Meadows, “Moore, John (1646-1714),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/19126. 
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with the charities of the chapel being trusted to the parish and not managed 
autonomously. 


Verse: 2. Chron. 6: 41. Arise O Lord into thy resting Place, thou, God, and the 
Ark of thy strength ... 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 5): “First, I will shew in how 
many different Senses the Church may be called God’s resting Place. Secondly, 
I will consider the Divine Persons that Solomon prays to enter herein, which 
are these two, Thou and the Ark of thy strength. Thirdly, I will name some of 
the Spiritual Blessings and Advantages that Men may reap by frequenting the 
House of God. Fourthly, and lastly I will draw a few practical Inferences, and 
so conclude.” 


This sermon deals with parts 2 till 4. 
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Saint Catharine’s College Chapel, University of 
Cambridge 


1704 
College chapel, extant, slightly altered 
Architect: Robert Grumbold (1639-1720) 


A leading figure in Cambridge architecture at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Grumbold designed or built a number of college buildings. At Trinity and 
St John’s he worked together with Sir Christopher Wren. His craftsmanship, 
combined with his collaborations with Wren led to what Colvin describes as a 
vernacular style composed of “artisan mannerism and baroque elements.’ He 
started to work at St Catharine’s in 1674 and it is probable that the surveyor of 
the king’s works, William Talman, advised him with the design and building of 
the chapel.! 


Historical note 


Founded by Robert Woodlark in 1473, the college was originally called Saynt 
Kateryns Hall; it was a small society of priests who had to pray for the founders 
and complete their studies in theology and philosophy.? After the Restoration, 
the fifteenth-century wooden buildings fell into decay and a huge building 
campaign was undertaken in 1673, ending in 1704. It comprised the building 
of the hall (1675), the old lodge (1679) and the chapel (1704). The chapel walls 
and roof were completed by 1676, though lack of funds delayed the furnish- 
ing of the interior. The money was raised by selling college plate, by subscrip- 
tions and loans. The consecration sermon mentions “Mrs Cartwright of Ayno 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 435. 

2 “The colleges and halls: St Catharine’s,” in A History of the County of Cambridge and the Isle of 
Ely: the City and University of Cambridge, ed. J.P.C. Roach (London: Victoria County History, 
1959), vol. 3, 415-20. British History Online, accessed March 19, 2016, http://www.british-his- 
tory.ac.uk/vch/cambs/vol3/pp415—420. 
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in Northamptonshire” as benefactor.3 The chapel is a good example of Queen 
Anne religious architecture with fine carved oak paneling by John Austin and 
Francis Woodward. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the consecration of the chappel of St. 
Katherine’s-Hall, in the University of Cambridge, September 1. 1704 By John 
Leng ... To which is added the form of consecration used by the Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 


Imprint: Cambridge: printed at the University-Press for Rob. Clavel and 
H. Bonwick, Booksellers in London; and Edmund Jeffery in Cambridge, 1704. 


Author: John Leng (1665-1727) 


A moderate Church of England clergyman, Leng was especially renowned as a 
Latin scholar. In 1717 and 1718 he delivered the Boyle Lectures on “The natural 
obligations to believe the principles of religion and divine revelation.” These 
lectures constitute an orthodox attack on deism in which he argues extensively 
for the reality of miracles performed by God and lesser spirits. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to King George 1 and became bishop of Norwich 
in 1723.5 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a newly built chapel on 
September 1, 1704. 


3 Thiscould refer to Armine Crew, wife of Thomas Cartwright of Aynho. Thomas Cartwright was 
sheriff of Northamptonshire (1693-4) and Oxfordshire (1699-1700). It appears that the fam- 
ily’s initial support for the parliamentarian cause waned in the 1650s, and by the early 1660s 
they had become staunch royalists. Thomas Cartwright was a Tory. See: Evelyn Cruickshanks, 
Stuart Handley, “Cartwright, Thomas (1671-1748), of Aynho Park, Northants,’ in The History of 
Parliament: the House of Commons 1690-1715, eds. D. Hayton, Evelyn Cruickshanks and Stuart 
Handley (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), section 1690-1715, http://www 
-historyofparliamentonline.org/volume/1690-1715/member/cartwright-thomas-1671-1748. 

4 John W. Yolton, John Vladimir Price and John Stephens, eds., The Dictionary of Eighteenth- 
century British Philosophers (London: Thoemess Press, 1999), vol. 2, 549. 

5 Edmund Venables, “Leng, John (1665-1727), Latin scholar and bishop of Norwich,” in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/16443. 
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Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Simon Patrick, bishop of 
Ely. The sermon is published because of the rare occasion on which it was 
preached, and as an appreciation of the bishop’s form of consecration: “... did 
desire it might be made publick ... only because such Occasions, ... happen but 
very seldom; But that which encouraged me to comply more readily with their 
desire, was because Your Lordship, being humbly requested, for a much better 
reason, to give leave, that the Office used upon that Solemn Occasion might go 
along with it, was pleased to yield to that Request.’ 


Verse: Levit. 26: 2. Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary; I 
am the Lord. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “In discoursing upon 
which, [... and reverence my sanctuary; I am the Lord] I shall endeavour 
to shew, First, What an Holy Place or Sanctuary of God is, and wherein the 
Holiness of it consists. And, Secondly, What Reverence or Respect is due to 
such Holy Places.” 








FIGURE CS16 

John Le Keux, “Interior view from St 
Katharine’s Chapel, 1704,” engraving, 
published in: Memorials of Cambridge, 
ed. Thomas Wright (Cambridge, 1841) 
AUTHOR'S PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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All Hallows by the Tower (also known as All 
Hallows Barking), Byward Street, London 


Mostly rebuilt in 1659, after severe damage to the medieval church in 1649 
Parish church, rebuilt after WWII 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


The core of the building is medieval in origin (Norman, entirely rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century). During the Reformation various religious symbols and 
the roodloft were taken down: “a carpenter for taking down of the crucifix, 
the Marye and John and alhallowes the patrone.” The five altars of St Nicholas, 
Our Lady, St Thomas, the Trinity, St Anne and St Stephen were destroyed. Two 
of them were replaced under Queen Mary. During the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century the church was restored and ‘beautified’ The communion 
table was replaced in 1613, as well as the pews and the pulpit. In 1638 the par- 
ish vestry agreed that “the communion table shd.be sett up to the upper end 
of the chancell and that the table shd.be raised one step according to order.”! 
Dr. Layfield, nephew of Laud is said to have placed (cherubim) statues in the 
chancel and it was reported that he bowed to them when going to the altar. He 
had also placed a cross above the font and the IHs monogram in several places 
in the church. The Puritan parishioners complained of these innovations to 
the bishop of London and to Parliament.” 

A nearby explosion of gunpowder in 1649 caused the destruction and re- 
building of an important part of the church (especially the tower). As the cost 
for the rebuilding was far beyond the means of the parish, collections were 
made in other parish churches. The brick steeple was erected in 1659.3 


1 Survey of London, The Parish of All Hallows Barking, eds. Montagu H. Cox and P. Nortman 
(London: published for the London County Council by B.T. Batsford, Ltd, 1929), vol. 12, 
partı, 5. 

2 Survey of London, vol. 12, 37, 42. 

3 Henry Harben, A Dictionary of London (London: H. Jenkins Ltd, 1918). British History Online, 
accessed March 19, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/no-series/dictionary-of-london. 
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Towards the end of Charles 11’s reign several steps were undertaken to ‘beau- 
tifie’ the church. The clock dial with its fretwork figures of Time and Death 
was brought into the church’s interior. The figure which had stood in between 
Time and Death was placed above the Commandment tables in the east end. 
Around the same period, the lecturer Jonathan Saunders, introduced more cer- 
emony in his service: 


These things gave offence to many coming as they did at a time when the 
popular mind, stirred to anti-romanism by the intrigues of Titus Oates, 
converted all forms and ceremonies into papistry. Presentements were 
made at the Old Bailey against this image ‘of St. Michael’ and in 1681 the 
senior churchwarden, Edmund Sherman, having been indicted with oth- 
ers for allowing it to remain in the church, gave serious offence by his 
arbitrary actions, firstly by carrying off the image to the trial, secondly 
by pleading guilty contrary to the vicar’s advice, and thirdly by making 
firewood of the figure for the vestry meetings. Meantime, the Vicar Dr. 
Hickes,* had bound himself to traverse an indictment in the same mat- 
ter at the sessions following; and the indictment was then quashed on 
the ground that offences violating the Edwardian statute against images, 
could not be tried save by justices of assize or of the peace. The lecturer 
took up cudgels on behalf of the burned image, publishing two pamphlets 
on the ‘apparitions’ at barking. Sherman’s disrespect for the lecturer seem 
to have been compounded of a real disapproval of his novel ceremoni- 
ousness, and of jovial contempt for a neighbour with whom he had been 
‘verry merry at tavern dinner last election-day secundium usum barking’. 
He answered the apparitions in two clever buy scurrilous pamphlets on 
‘the birth and burning of St. Michael’ and so the matter came to rest.5 


After the destruction of the picture, John Richardson provided an altarpiece 
of classical design, representing Moses and Aaron as well as the tables of 
Commandments.® 


4 The vicar, Dr George Hickes, had recently been appointed to All Hallows, and resigned the 
living in 1686, being then dean of Worcester. In 1689 he lost all his preferment upon refus- 
ing the Oath of Allegiance to William and Mary. He then turned physician until some years 
later he was one of the two Jacobean bishops consecrated at Enfield in order to continue the 
episcopal succession among nonjurors. 

5 Survey of London, vol. 12, 37, 50. 

6 Clare Haynes, Pictures and Popery, Art and Religion in England, 1660-1760 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2006), 112, 113. 
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Another restoration campaign took place in the early eighteenth century. A 
sermon preached at the reopening of the building informs us that the church 
was “re-paired without, and newly pewed, and in several respects improved 
as well as beautified within.” This beautification included painting, gilding, 
and wainscoting the interior. On that same occasion “the south gallery was 
taken down and the organ gallery enlarged, pews over 4ft high being erected.”® 
This restoration was probably financed by the Vicar John Gaskarth, who twice 
repaired the church, largely at his own expense.!® A text written between the 
1690s and 1708 describes the church interior thus: “The Pillars and Windows 
are mostly of the Modern Gothic Order, but some of the Pillars towards the 
W. and on the S. side are of the Tusan, and very strong. All Capitals are gilt with 
Gold. The roof is neatly ceiled with Timber and Board, painted with various 
Figures, especially that part over the Middle Ile.” The actual building is a 1957 
reconstruction of the church as it stood before suffering bomb damage during 
the Second World War. According to nineteenth-century engravings, the nave 
consisted of five bays, with aisles on both sides and ending in a square apse. 
A classical square tower with quoins stood at the west, topped by a temple- 
shaped lantern. The actual church still shows major late Gothic characteristics 
such as the nave arcade, the tracery in the windows, and the buttresses. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The beautiful sanctuary, and the holy offering. A sermon [on 
Isaiah lx. 13] preach’d in the Parish-Church of All Saints Barking, London, on 
May the 13th 1705. At the first opening of the said Church, after its having been 
re-paired without, and new-pewed, and in several respects improved, as well 
as beautified within. 


7 John Gaskarth, The Beautiful Sanctuary and the Holy Offering. A Sermon Preachd in the 
Parish-Church of All Saints Barking, London, on May the 13th 1705. At the First Opening of 
the Said Church, after Its Having Been Re-Paired Without, and New-Pewed, and in Several 
Respects Improved, as Well as Beautified Within. (London: Printed for Walter Kettilby at the 
Bishop’s Head, 1705). 

8 Edward Hatton, A New View of London or an Ample Account of that City, In Two Volumes or 
Eight Sections (London: Printed for R. Chiswell, A. and J. Churchill, 1708), vol. 2, 98. 

9 Survey of London, vol. 12, 37, 55. 

10 Survey of London, vol. 15. 

ıı Hatton, A New View of London, 98. 
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Imprint: London: printed for Walter Kettilby, at the Bishop's Head, in St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard, 1705. 


Author: John Gaskarth (d. 1732) 


Gaskarth was the church’s vicar from July 13, 1686 until his death. He seems 
to have contributed a lot to the repair of the church. Gaskarth had been stu- 
dent and fellow at Pembroke’s College in Cambridge where he studied with 
John Hall, later bishop of Bristol, whom he describes as spiritual father.!> Hall 
had a Presbyterian provenance and remained theologically a Calvinist, much 
favored by William 111. Ecclesiastically however he favored the established 
Church and liturgy.!* 


Before being appointed vicar of All Hallows, Gaskarth had held several cleri- 
cal appointments including serving as chaplain to John Maitland, Duke of 
Lauderdale at Ham House. In public life, Lauderdale was a religious prag- 
matist. He negotiated between the Scottish Kirk and Charles 11, sought alli- 
ances with Presbyterians after Restoration but became one of the leaders of 
the Restoration in Scotland, heavily opposed against nonconformity once the 
Church was firmly re-established. According to Lauderdale there was no evi- 
dence on church government and organization in Scripture and in primitive 
Christianity.! 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening after reparation of the parish church, 
May 13, 1705. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the parishioners of All Saints 
who requested its publication. “It is at your pressing Request that this Sermon 
comes abroad in Print... which, as in my Relation to you I must acknowl- 
edge, I am therefore obliged to comply with, let the inconvenience be what it 


12 Hatton, A New View of London, 75 

13 Eric Gray Forbes, Lesley Murdin and Frances Wilmoth, eds., The Correspondence of John 
Flamsteed, The First Astronomer Royal, 1682-1703 (Bristol and Philadelphia: Institute of 
Physics Publishing, 1997), vol. 2, 1024. 

14 William Marshall, “Hall, John (1633-1710),’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/11972. 

15 Ronald Hutton, “Maitland, John, duke of Lauderdale (1616-1682), in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography Online (2006), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/17827. W.C. Mackenzie, The 
Life and Times of John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale (1616-1682) (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench Trubner and Co., 1923). 
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will to my self. I know what goo Intent in some of you, [to whom the present 
Advantages of our House of Prayer, a Parochial Church in the ordinary Stile, 
are mostly owing] and what influenced your Desires of having this Publick ... 
it might be a means to incite people to some special Duties, which inseparably 
follow the Love of God, and of his Solemn Service ... That this Discourse, and 
my whole Ministery among you ... may have their Effects in you.” 


Verse: Isaiah 60: 13. The Glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the Fire-tree, 
the Pine-tree, and the Box together, to beautifie the Place of my Sanctuary, and 
I will make the Place of my Feet glorious. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author: “I shall, First Observe the great 
Expediency of our complying with this Doctrine of the Text [That we should 
beautifie God’s Sanctuaries, or Temples and make the Place of his Feet glori- 
ous.]|, nay the strict and indispensable Obligation of Justice that lies upon us 
to this purpose. 


Secondly, I shall set forth the Benefits, or Advantages redounding from it to 
our selves. 


Thirdly, I shall confirm all this from Scripture, God’s own express Command, 
and Direction in this Behalf. And Fourthly, Answer what Objections may pos- 
sibly be brought against all this.” 
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FIGURE CS17.1 Benjamin Cole, South view of All Hallows Barking (by the Tower), engraving, 
ca. 1750. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pri3/ALL 
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FIGURE CS17.2 John Le Keux, Interior All Hallows Barking to the east, London, engraving, 1837. 
London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Prig/ALL 
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CASE STUDY 18 


All Saints, Church Street, Isleworth, London 
Borough of Hounslow 


1705-6 
The chancel and the roof of the nave were destroyed by fire in 1950 
Architect: Price, John 


The father and son, both named John Price, worked together as architects. 
Price the elder is described as “a designer of early Georgian churches in a pleas- 
ant but rather unsophisticated vernacular style derived from Wren”! He (and 
his son) also were the architects of the parish church of Great Yarmouth (1714, 
included in this volume) and St Mary-at-the-Walls, Colchester (1713—-4).” 


Historical note 


Isleworth lies on the banks of the Thames, to the west of London. The par- 
ish is bounded by the Thames and the conurbations of Brentford, Heston, 
and Feltham. In the first half of the seventeenth century most of the residents 
seemed to have been Puritans. The churchwarden’s presentments of 1660-4 
mention that at least 174 people had not taken Communion in the four last 
years, while nine had not been to church at all.3 

The church was dedicated to All Saints in 1485, though the vicarage was 
already in existence in 1290. In 1705 Sir Orlando Gee, steward to the Earl of 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 779- 

2 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 779. Eileen Harris, British Architectural Books and Writers 
1556-1785 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 377. 

3 “Hestonand Isleworth: Charities,” in A History of the County of Middlesex: Volume 3, Shepperton, 
Staines, Stanwell, Sunbury, Teddington, Heston and Isleworth, Twickenham, Cowley, Cranford, 
West Drayton, Greenford, Hanwell, Harefield and Harlington, ed. Susan Reynolds (London: 
Victoria County History, 1962), 137-9. British History Online, accessed March 20, 2016, http:// 
www british-history.ac.uk/vch/middx/vol3/pp137-139. 
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Northumberland at Syon House, left £500 to rebuild the church. His monu- 
ment stands in the chancel.* 

The body of the church was rebuilt in 1705 with exception of the existing 
fifteenth-century west tower. Christopher Wren was asked to make a scheme 
or design for the new church. As the building had to be erected at much lower 
costs, it is uncertain how much the actual building owed to Wren.® Most prob- 
ably it was (re-)designed by Price, as Colvin, on the basis of several sources, 
suggests. The chancel was rebuilt again in the nineteenth century but was 
destroyed by fire, together with the roof of the nave. A temporary church was 
constructed in 1950.’ A description of the eighteenth-century building is given 
in the Victoria County History: 


the body of the church was of red brick, divided by square brick piers 
into a nave and aisles of six bays, with galleries running the whole length 
of each side, and two ranges of round-headed windows. Externally four 
pilasters with capitals and a continuous cornice divided it into three dou- 
ble bays ... The original chancel consisted of an extension of a few feet 
from the centre aisle to the nave. This had a segmental pediment, and 
the parapets of the side aisles, with vases on the angles, were swept up to 
meet it.... A west gallery was added in the nave soon after the church was 
built. Until 1867 the pews were arranged in four main blocks, with a nar- 
row line of seats dividing the centre aisles, in which also stood the three- 
decker pulpit, the stove and the font.... There were more pews against 
the east wall on either side of the low rails which surrounded the altar 
on three sides.® 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the opening of the New Church in Isleworth 
in the county of Middlesex upon the second day of March, 1706/7. 


4 Daniel Lysons, “Isleworth,” in The Environs of London: Volume 3, County of Middlesex (London: 
T. Cadell and W. Davies, 1795), 79-122. British History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http:// 
www british-history.ac.uk/london-environs/vol3/pp79-122. 

Reynolds, “Heston and Isleworth: Charities.” 

Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 779. 

Historic England, Images of England record 202525. 

Reynolds, “Heston and Isleworth: Charities.” 
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Imprint: London: printed for William Hawes, at the Bible and Rose in Ludgate- 
Street, 1707. 


Author: Charles Williams 


Lecturer of the parish church. In his sermons Williams supports the national 
Church policy of Queen Anne. He emphasizes the primitive Christian roots 
of the Church of England, praises the “Glorious Constitution” of the national 
Church and the greatness of the nation.9 In these, he clearly bears the influence 
of the parish’s vicar, the patristic scholar William Cave, who on November 19, 
1690 took up his final post here where he remained until his death at Windsor 
on 4 August 1713.9 According to both Williams and Cave, to adhere to the 
Primitive’s example in matters of church buildings, was to spare no reasonable 
costs for building and furnishing." 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening after the rebuilding of a parish church, 
on the second day of March 1706 or 1707. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is printed upon request of the parishioners 
and dedicated to the multiple benefactors who contributed to the rebuilding 
of the church. In the first paragraph of the sermon Williams praises the quick- 
ness and the efficiency of the reconstruction. He emphasizes the role of the 
major benefactor who left a testamentary will and a donation for the rebuild- 
ing of the church “that it might no longer look like an House of Desolation.’ 
The building of a church is presented as an act of worship. 


Verse: Levit. 19: 30. Ye shall therefore keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my 
Sanctuary. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 4): “And whilst we are open- 
ing a New House for the Worship of God, it cannot but be very reasonable to 
put you in mind of that great Reverence that is due to the Lord’s Sanctuary; 
that when we come hither, we ought to fall low on our knees, and to behave 


9 Charles Williams, The Blessedness of Union. In a Sermon Preach Upon the First Day of 
May, 1707. At the Parish-Church of Thistleworth in Middlesex, Being a Day of Thanksgiving 
for the Happy Union between England and Scotland (London, 1707). 

10 Gretchen E. Minton, “Cave, William (1637-1713),’ in Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography Online (2008), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/ 4925. 

11 Christine Stevenson, The King and the City: Architecture and Politics in Restoration London 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013), 268. 
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our selves with that awful respect, and humble Prostration, that becomes poor 
sinful creatures, when they approach before so Great a majesty as resides in 
this Place. In Prosecution of this Subject I shall consider, First, The Place which 
we are commanded to Reverence; Secondly, Wherein this Reverence due to the 
Sanctuary of God, doth principally consist.” 





Isleworth. 1792. 


FIGURE CS18 Anon, “View of All Saints at Isleworth in Middlesex,’ pen and wash, 1792, 
published in: Daniel Lysons, Environs of London, vol. 3, part 1,100. London, 
Metropolitan Archives 
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Saint George the Martyr’s Chapel, Queen Square, 
London 


1706 

Chapel of ease for the parish of St Andrew Holborn 
Parish church since 1723 

Architect: attributed to Arthur Tooley 


Historical note 


Queen Square was set out in 1716 and dedicated to Queen Anne. The houses 
around the square were built between 1713 and 1725, but the chapel had already 
been erected on the south side in 1706.! It was built by private subscription as a 
chapel of ease for the crowded parish of St Andrew Holborn, where E.G. Rupp 
says, “high churchmen and Non-Jurors were thick upon the ground.” 

At the opening of the chapel the morning preacher John Marshall expressed 
his hope that it would be consecrated as church. This happened in 1723, when 
the building was bought by the commission for building fifty new churches to 
be counted as one of them. Robert Nelson,? one of the commissioners of the 
1711 churches was one of the trustees of St George. 

Today the building is mostly the result of a recasting by S.S. Teulon in 
1867-9. There is little evidence of the original building. The interior was orga- 
nized with galleries, taken down by Teulon, but the original reredos with the 
Ten Commandments is retained on the east wall.4 


1 “History of Queen Square,’ Camden Council, accessed 26/09/2008, http://camden.gov.uk. 

2 Donald Gray, “Manningham, Thomas (d. 1722),’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(2008), doi.org/ 10.1093/ref:odnb/17983. 

3 Besides being a fellow of the Royal Society, he was an active member of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

4 Historic England, Images of England record 477826. 
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Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the opening of the new chappel, called, 
St. George’s Chappel in Queen square in the parish of, St. Andrew Holborn ... 
upon Whitsunday May 12. 1706. By J. Marshall. 


Imprint: London: printed for Samuel Keble, 1706. 
Author: John Marshall (d. 1730)° 


Marshall was the morning preacher of the chapel and of Ormond Chapel. He 
was also vicar of St Pancras. He published several short discourses including 
one on the holy Fast of Lent and the Lord’s Supper, with special regard for 
those who were yet to receive the holy sacrament. 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening of a chapel of ease, May 12, 1706. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is printed upon request of and dedicated to 
the trustees and benefactors of the new building. Marshall explicitly mentions 
Sir Streynsham Master, Thomas Chamber, and Daniel Child. 


Sir Streynsham Master (1640-1724) was an administrator in India and succeed- 
ed to Sir William Langhorne as agent and governor of Fort St George (Madras) 
in 1677. One of his most enduring accomplishments at Madras was the found- 
ing, in 1678, of the Anglican church of St Mary in the Fort, the first English 
church in India. Back in London, Master and his family resided mainly at 
their house in Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, in 1692. Master is recorded 
as one of the trustees in the building of the church of St George the Martyr, 
Bloomsbury, London.® 


Verse: Levit. 26: 2. Ye Shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my Sanctuary, 
Iam the Lord. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 1): “To celebrate and praise 
two Festival and most joyful Solemnities; the one more General, and relating to 


5 George Hennessy, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein et co., 1898), LXII. 

6 Andrew Grout, “Master, Sir Streynsham (1640-1724), administrator in India,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/68174. 
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the Universal Church, the other more special, and immediately affecting us ... 
this place and the neighbourhood, that is the opening of this chappel, erected 
by joint endeavours, expenses and subscriptions of several worthy persons, in- 
tended for the Honour of Almighty God, and for the regular Celebration of his 
Divine Worship and Service therein.” 





ST GEORGE THE MA SQUARE 







sated on the Wikide ol Queen Sy. the prevent À 





St teatrewe Mothorn ; The 


FIGURE CS19 A. Coney, View of the interior and exterior of St George the Martyr, Queen 
Square Holborn, engraving, 1818. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print 
Collection, Pr.H4/GEO/mar 
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Saint Mary, Southampton 


1549 (chancel), 1711 (nave) 
Demolished 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Southampton is a port city, 73 miles south-west of London. The church of St 
Mary stood in the old town, just outside the city’s east gate. The church men- 
tioned by Leland,! as having been constructed under the auspices of Queen 
Mathilda, appears to have been destroyed ca. 1549. According to some ac- 
counts, the church was damaged by a French assault, however archival evi- 
dence suggests it was demolished by the townspeople themselves, to avoid the 
church spire being used as a navigation aid by the French fleet. The chancel 
was maintained and served as a place of worship for more than a century.” 
Despite occasional repairs the building was in an overall bad condition until 
1711 when a new nave was added under Archdeacon Ralph Brideoake (1691— 
1743), rector of St Mary since 1702.3 The joy of the reconstruction is expressed 
in the opening sermon preached by Bisse on this occasion. 

There is no certain representation of the 1711 building.t The opening ser- 
mon describes it as magnificent. This description is supported by a passage in 


1 DY, Collection for the History of Hampshire and the Bishopric of Winchester ... in Six Volumes 
(London: Printed for the author and sold by Messrs Rivington ... The booksellers of Salisbury, 
Oxford, Winchester and Southampton, 1795), 173, 174- 

2 “Southampton: Churches, public buildings and charities,” in A History of the County of 
Hampshire, ed. William Page (London: Victoria County History, 1908), vol. 3, 524-37. British 
History Online, accessed March 19, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/vch/hants/vol3/ 
PP524-537- 

3 Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham and Stephen Taylor, “Brideoake, Ralph,” The Clergy of 
England Database, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index.jsp. 

4 There is an old (undated) and unclear sketch that according to the reference cited beneath 
should represent the church of St Mary in 17. The building represented is however small 
and decayed. It nevertheless shows features as roundheaded windows, a classical portico and 
bell-shaped spire. I was not able to make a good quality print of the little rough sketch which 
I only found on microfiche. Anon., The Mary’s Church—Southampton, the Story of St. Mary’s 
The Mother Church of Southampton (Gloucester: The British Publishing Company Ltd., 1938). 
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Dr Hoadley’s (Rector Brideoake’s successor) will: “though in a substantial yet, a 
very expensive manner and on a much larger scale than the needs of the parish 
required and that the inhabitants were mostly poor persons, so that in process 
of time the church was likely to become a heavy burden to them.”> A new chan- 
cel was built in 1723. It can reasonably be assumed that the 171-23 building was 
a large construction in the classical or English baroque style. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The merit and usefulness of building churches. A sermon 
preach’d at the opening of the church of St. Marie in the town and county of 
Southampton on Christmas-day, 1711. 


Imprint: London: printed for Henry Clements, in Oxford; and are to be sold by 
Henry Clements, London, 1712. 


Author: Thomas Bisse (1675-1731) 


Thomas Bisse came from a family of clerics of standing and distinction. 
Besides being an eloquent preacher, he is mostly renowned as the instigator of 
the Three Choirs Festival. Therefore it should not come as any surprise that his 
most famous sermons deal with choral music and the ‘beauty of holiness’ They 
are favorable towards the use of appropriate ceremonial and arts in worship.® 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening of a parish church after rebuilding the 
nave, December 25, 171. 


Epistle dedicatory: Bisse dedicates his sermon to the benefactors of the newly 
built nave, with special regard for Rector Brideoake. By mentioning that it was 
“in your heart from your first entrance on this benefice to rebuild this House of 
God” he compares Brideoake to King David, as the Lord said unto him “where- 
as it was in thine heart to build an house unto my Name, thou didst well ...” He 
also underlines the singularity of the occasion. The building of a church is not 
a common benefaction as the building of a school or the building of a hospital. 


5 Page, “Southampton: Churches, public buildings and charities.” 

6 William Marshall, “Bisse, Thomas (1675-1731), Church of England clergyman and founder 
of the Three Choirs festival,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), 
doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/2477. 
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It is more exceptional as it regards not the temporal but the spiritual goods 
of men. 


Verse: 1 Kings 8:18. And the Lord said unto David my Father, Whereas it was 
in thine Heart, to build an House unto my Name, Thou didst well that it was 
in thine Heart. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “Now the merit and 
usefulness of these Works of Piety, viz. The Building, Repairing and Adorning 
of churches, will appear from these Considerations: because, 1. They are most 
acceptable to God; 2. They are most conductive to the Grandeur and Welfare of 
the Nation; 3. They are most conductive to the Honour and Interest of Religion.’ 
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Saint Thomas Chapel, Stockton-upon-Tees, 
County Durham 


1710-2 
Parish church, extant, but altered 
Architect unknown! 


Historical note 


Stockton-up on-Tees is a market town on the north bank of the River Tees. 
There was a rise of Protestant nonconformity in Stockton, after Restoration. 
The number of nonconformist chapels was high.” A letter written in 1725 and 
quoted in Sowler’s History of Stockton mentions “a Quakers, a Presbyterian 
(& what is unusual) and a nonjuring meeting house.” In 1663 Thomas Rudd 
was made minister of Stockton and in 1691 he became vicar of Norton. At that 
time, the chapel of Stockton was still a chapel of ease to the parish church 
of neighboring Norton. It had become ruinous and too small for the growing 
population of Stockton. In 1705 Rudd preached a sermon on 2 Sam. 7: 2 “See 
now I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within the cur- 
taines.” On Monday June 5, 1710, the foundation stone of the new building was 
laid, and an act of Parliament granted by Queen Anne in 171, made Stockton 
a parish distinct from Norton. Brewster describes the laying of the foundation 
stone as following: 


... before which we begun the morning prayer at ten o'clock, and instead 
of the psalms for the day, we read ps. 84, 122, 132, 133, and for the first les- 
son, Ezra 3rd. and second lesson, Luke 19th, beginning at verse 28. Then 
we went to the south east corner of the said new church, the said Thomas 


1 Some refer to Sir Christopher Wren as architect or adviser. Tom Sowler, in his history of the 
parish church, rejects this supposition as it is based on one nongenuine document. Thomas 
Sowler, A History of the Town and Borough of Stockton-on-Tees (Stockton: Teeside Museums 
and Art Galleries Departments, 1972), 12. 

2 “Durham: Churches and advowsons,” in A History of the County of Durham, ed. William Page 
(London: Victoria County History, 1928), vol. 3, 136-42. British History Online, accessed 
March 18, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/vch/durham/vol3/pp136-142. 
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Rudd in his surplice, the worshipful Thomas Sutton, Esq., mayor Mr. Ralph 
Bunting, Mr. James Cooke, Thomas Redman, and Mr. William Atkinson, 
aldermen, in their gownes, the reverend Mr. Michael Fennick, rector 
of Long-Newton, Mr. William Dunn, rector of Redmarshall, Mr. Joseph 
Foster, curate of Norton, and Mr. Rowland Burdon, curate of Eaglescliff, 
in their gownes, and a vast number of people. And so soon as the said cor- 
ner-stone was fixed in his place, we kneeled in the ground-work as near 
as it was possible, and said, ‘Hide thy face from my sin &c’. and the ‘Lord’s 
prayer &c. and a prayer which was made and used by the renowned mar- 
tyr, Archbp. Laud, at the laying of the first stone in Hammersmith chaple, 
march u, 1629 ...3 


Money for the new church was raised by subscription. The consecration of the 
church on August 21, 1712 is mentioned in the Newcastle Courant, which de- 
scribed the church as “very large and handsome.”* Although the building has 
undergone some alterations, including a ‘Wrenification’ of the chancel in the 
early twentieth century, it is still in existence. The original plan consisted of a 
chancel, a square west tower with obelisk pinnacles and a six-bay nave with 
aisles. The elevations are of red brick with stone dressings and coins, a cornice 
and parapet. Each bay contains a roundheaded window and both the west and 
the south doorway are roundheaded with segmental pediments. The interior is 
also in the plain classical style. The nave and aisles are separated by semicircu- 
lar arches on square pillars and the ceiling is a flat plastered one, with a latter 
paneled decoration.® 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the consecration of the chapel of Stockton, 
in the diocese, and county-palatine of Durham, August 21. 1712. By John Smith, 
D.D. and Prebendary of Durham. Publish’d at the Request of the Corporation. 


Imprint: London: printed for H. Clements, at the Half-Moon in St. Paul's 
Church-Yard, 1712. 


3 John Brewster, The Parochial History and Antiquities of Stockton-upon-Tees (Stockton: Patrick 
and Sotton, 1971 (fac. sim. of the 2nd edn.), 308. 

4 Newcastle Courant, August 23, 1712, as quoted in Sowler, A History of the Town, 9. 

5 Historic England, Images of England record 59456. Nikolaus Pevsner and Elizabeth 
Williamson, Buildings of England: County Durham (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 2002), 435. Sowler, A History of the Town, 13, 14. 
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Author: John Smith (1659-1715) 


Smith was one of the sons of William Smith, rector of Lowther. After serv- 
ing as a domestic chaplain for the bishop of Durham, he became rector of 
Wearmouth in 1704. He largely published historical work. His most important 
publication is his critical edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 
published posthumously in 1722.6 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a new parish church, 
August 21, 1712. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the mayor, the recorder, the 
aldermen and the other inhabitants of the ancient corporation of Stockton, 
upon whose request it is printed. John Smith seizes the dedication of the ser- 
mon to emphasize the importance of the building of churches, as well as of 
the established liturgy of the Church of England. The building of a church is an 
instance of religion, according to Smith. He celebrates the consensus between 
the bishop of Durham, Nathaniel Crew,’ and the parishioners of Stockton on 
religious matters. Crew’s tenure as bishop saw the first two new parishes to be 
established in England since the Reformation at Stockton-on-Tees (1712) and 
Sunderland (1719). 


Verse: Matth. 21: 9. Hosanna to the Son of David. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author: An analysis of the “Hosanna” 
acclamation: 

‘4. What relation it has to Christ's Coming to his Temple; 

2. What affections it expresses to him thereupon; 

3. What grounds it has for Them.’ 


6 G.H. Martin, “Smith, John (bap. 1659, d. 1715), Church of England clergyman and historian,” in 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/25842. 

7 Crew was loved in his diocese for his charity and generosity; but he is also reputed to have 
been a religious opportunist. Descending from a Presbyterian family, he became a staunch 
defender of the official Church and the monarchy at the Restoration. On November 21, 1673 
he solemnized James’s unpopular marriage with Mary of Modena according to the Anglican 
rite. In return he benefitted from James’s protection and he received the wealthy see of 
Durham, which he kept with lavish hospitality. His support for the royal policies led to false 
rumors that he was a secret Catholic. See: Margot Johnson, “Crew [Crewe], Nathaniel, third 
Baron Crew (1633-1721), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), https:// 
doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/6683. 
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FIGURE CS21 St Thomas Church, Stockton-on-Tees, 1712, photograph, 2001. Historic England 
Archives 
© LORNA FREEMAN 
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Saint Catherine, Long Road, Canvey Island, Essex 


1712 
Chapel of ease, demolished 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


A small timber chapel was completed before the end of 1631 and the bishop of 
London licensed the Dutch Church in London to appoint a minister to perform 
divine service on Canvey. This arrangement lasted until 1704, by which time 
many of the Dutch had left the island. A new Anglican chapel was built in 1712, 
presumably on the same site. It was built at the expense of Abraham Otger, a 
London gentleman. Services were held more or less regularly until 1745. The 
nine mainland parishes, between which the parish of Canvey was divided, 
shared the responsibility of supplying a minister. In 1845 a new chapel was 
built and it is now a heritage centre. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the consecration of the Chappel of 
St. Catherine in Canvy Isle in the county of Essex, on the u1th of June, 1712. 


Author: Samuel Hilliard (1676-1742)? 


In his published work, Hilliard engages with two important controversies of 
his time. A Narrative of the Prosecution of Mr. Sare and his Servant, for Selling 


1 Canvey Island Heritage Centre, https://canveyislandheritagecentre.wordpress.com/history- 
page/ Correspondence with Rosemary Deboise, secretary of the heritage centre. “Religious 
houses: Introduction,” in A History of the County of Essex, ed. William Page and J. Horace 
Round (London: Victoria County History, 1907), vol. 2, 84—92. British History Online, accessed 
March 18, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/vch/essex/vol2/pp84-92. 

2 Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham and Stephen Taylor, “Hilliard, Samuel,” The Clergy of 
England Database, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index.jsp. 
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the Rights of the Christian Church (1709) is one of the many replies to Matthew 
Tindal’s highly controversial The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted, 
Against the Romish, and All Other Priests who Claim an Independent Power 
Over It (1706). In this book Tindal defames High Churchmanship as Roman 
Catholicism, and defends the idea of impartial liberty and tolerance in both 
Church and state affairs. Tindal’s claim was denounced by George Hickes as 
“the Commonplace-Book of Atheists and Deists” and as a “promotion of sedi- 
tion and prophaneness” by Hilliard.? 

In 1717 Hilliard published The Nature of the Kingdom, or Church of Christ, 
as Set Forth in Holy Scripture. This published sermon was “occasioned by the 
Bishop of Bangor’s Notions lately published upon that subject.’ In his sermon 
Hilliard links the Low Church and the Whiggish ideas promoted by the con- 
troversialist Bishop Benjamin Hoadly with those formulated by Tindal and he 
warns that both aim to “overthrow all Religion ... and will introduce Blasphemy, 
Atheism, Deism, Anarchy and Confusion.” In this and other sermons, Hilliard 
presents himself as a nonjuror and possibly a Jacobite.* 


Imprint: London: printed by J.D. and sold by John Morphew, and J. Woodward, 
1712. 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a chapel of ease, 1-06-1712. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Henry Compton, bishop of 
London. Hilliard wrote and published it in order to encourage those who care 
about church buildings as well as to persuade the “stubborn Schismaticks as 
make no difference between a Church and a Stable” and those who neglect and 
despise churches, of their error. 


Verse: Psalm 122:1. I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the House 
of the Lord. 


3 B.W. Young, “Tindal, Matthew (bap. 1657, d. 1733),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/27462. Samuel Hilliard, A Narrative of the Prosecution 
of Mr. Sare and his Servant, for Selling the Rights of the Christian Church. In Answer to what 
Relates to that Prosecution. In the Second Part of the Defence of the Said Book (London, 1709), 8. 

4 Samuel Hilliard, The Nature of the Kingdom, or Church of Christ, as Set Forth in Holy Scripture. 
Ina Sermon Preachd at St. Margt. Lothbury, London. June 2. 1717 (London, 1717). 
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Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 7): “In the Words we have 
these parts considerable [Psalm 122: 1.] First, The Beauty of the Object the 
Psalmist here speaks of, namely, the House of the Lord. Secondly, The Pious 
practice of the people in Going to it. Thirdly, Their Unity and Unanimity in so 
doing, they said let Us go thither. And Lastly, This was to that Royal Prophet 
matter of the greatest joy, and delight, ...” 
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Saint Anne, Kew Green, London Borough of 
Richmond upon Thames 


1712-4 
Chapel of ease, existing but heavily altered 
Sponsored by Queen Anne 

Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Religious life in the parish of Kingston upon Thames (of which Kew was a part) 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries seems to have been predomi- 
nantly Puritan.! However, in 1710 the inhabitants took the initiative to collect 
money for the building of a new chapel. They petitioned Queen Anne for per- 
mission to erect a chapel of ease and for her majesty’s benevolence. “By reason 
of their great distance from their said Parish Church and from any the chapels 
of Ease belonging thereunto ... they are hindered from resorting so frequently 
as they ought to the publique worship of God ... have obtained the consent of 
the present Vicar of Kingston ...”* In 1712 the following agreement was signed 
between the subscribing inhabitants: 


.. item. That the intended Chapple shall not exceed 60 feet in length 
27 feet in breath and the walls thereof 18 feet in height from the sur- 
face of the Ground and that the Chancell shall not exceed tenn feet in 
length and that there shall be four windows in the south front of the sd 
Chapple 5 windows in the North front a door in ye west end and a window 
over it and that ye sd Chapple shal be erected in the place mencioned in 
Her Majesty’s Royal signed Manuall and when the sum of £250: shall be 
received by the sd Sir Charles Eyre the sd Chapple shall begin to be built. 


1 “Kingston-upon-Thames: Manors, churches and charities,” in A History of the County of Surrey, 
ed. H.E. Malden (London: Victoria County History, 1911), vol. 3, 501-16. British History Online, 
accessed March 18, 2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/vch/surrey/vol3/pp501-516. 

2 Queen Anne, Warrant issued in 1710, as quoted in George E. Cassidy, “The Chapel of St. Anne 
Kew Green, 1710-1769,” Richmond Society History Section Paper, 2 (1985): 8. 

3 Cassidy, “The Chapel of St. Anne,’ 8. 
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The chapel was built on land given by Queen Anne, and partially at her 
Majesty’s expense.* The classical building was three bays long, built in brick. 
It had a shallow east projection and a clock tower with an octagonal bell tur- 
ret at the west. It was consecrated as part of the parish of Kingston on May 12, 
1714. An Act of 1769 under King George 111 separated the chapelry of Kew and 
constituted a vicarage.> The building was enlarged in 1770 according to designs 
by Joshua Kirkby and at expense of the monarch. There were several building 
campaigns in the first half of the nineteenth century, significantly altering the 
fabric. The west end was remodeled to designs of William Wyatville in 1836 at 
the expense of King William 1v.® 


Sermon 


Sermon title: Of the house of prayer. A sermon preach’d at the consecration of 
the chapel at Kew, within the parish of Kingston on Thames, on Wednesday, 
May 12. 1714, before the Right Reverend Father in God Jonathan Lord Bishop 
of Winton. 


Imprint: London: printed by W.B. for R. Sare near Grays-Inn Gate, and E. Place 
at Furnivalls-Inn Gate in Holborn, 1714. 


Author: John Broughton (1674-1720) 


In 1712 Boughton became vicar of Kingston-upon-Thames, the parish church 
of which the chapel was a dependency. He was the author of the widely read 
essay Psychologia: Or, an Account of the Nature of the Rational Soul (1703) in 
which he establishes the immateriality of the human soul as a precondition for 
its immortality.” His The Great Apostacy from Christianity is written as a reac- 
tion to the Jacobite uprising of 1715 and in defence of a united and Protestant 


4 Compass Archeology Ltd., St Anne’s Church, Kew Green, Kew, London Borough of Richmond, 
an Archeological Watching Brief, 2007, http://www.saintanne-kew.org.uk/downloads/ANK 
07%20REPORT.pdf. George E. Cassidy, “The Architectural History of St. Anne’s Church Kew 
Green,” Richmond Local History Society Paper, 3 (1986): 7. 

5 Surrey History Centre, Kew, St. Anne’s parish records, www.exploringsurreyspast.org.uk. 

6 Surrey History Centre, Kew, St. Anne's parish records, www.exploringsurreyspast.org.uk. 
Compass Archeology Ltd., St Anne’s Church. 

7 Arthur Burns, Kenneth Fincham and Stephen Taylor, “Broughton John,” The Clergy 
of England Database, http://db.theclergydatabase.org.uk/jsp/search/index.jsp. Anthony 
Grayling, Andrew Pyle and Naomi Goulder, eds., The Dictionary of Eighteenth-century British 
Philosophers (London: Thoemmes Continuum, 2006), vol. 1, 436. 
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Church and monarchy.® Finally, Broughton was also interested in economic 
problems of finance and credit. In 1705 he anonymously published his Remarks 
Upon the Bank of England arguing for the dissolution of the bank and for the 
supply of credit as a responsibility of government.’ At that time, the Bank of 
England was perceived as a symbol of “Whig fiscal-military state building.”! 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a newly built chapel of ease, 
May 12, 1714. 


Verse: Mark 11:17. And he taught, saying unto them, Is it not written, my House 
shall be called of all Nations the House of Prayer? 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 9): “it shall be my first 
Business to explain and illustrate the several Parts of this Passage of Scripture 
my [House shall be called of all Nations the House of Prayer?]; and my second, 
to raise an Observation or Doctrine from thence, which will be of use to us in 
the due application of it.” 


8 John Broughton, The Great Apostasy From Christianity, With Its Evil Influence on the Civil 
State. Wherein is Proved, I. That Popery, In Its Own Nature, Destroys the Vitals and Essentials 
of True Religion. II. That a Popish Prince and a Protestant Nation Cannot Subsist Together. 
IIL. That the Case is the Same, and More Especially so, With Regard to this Nation. IV. That 
All Protestant Recusancy and Disaffection to Our Present Government, Is Contradictory 
to Scripture, Primitive Christianity, Reason, and Its Own Pretensions. By John Broughton, 
D.D. Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, and Lecturer of St. Andrew Holborn 
(London, 1718). 

9 Donald Rutherford, ed., The Biographical Dictionary of British Economists (London: 
Thoemmes Continuum, 2004), vol. 1, 154. 

10 Grant Tapsell, “The Church of England, 1662-1714,” in Oxford History of Anglicanism, ed. 
Jeremy Gregory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), vol. 2, 32. 
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FIGURE CS23 James Nutting, “View and ground plan of St Anne in Kew, Surrey,” 
engraving, 1790, published in: Daniel Lysons, Environs of London, vol. 1, 
part 2, 208. London, Metropolitan Archives 
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Saint Mary Magdalene, Castleton, Sherborne, 
Dorset 


1715 
Parish church 
Architect: Lord (William) Digby (1661-1752) 


Digby was a Tory politician and philanthropist who was very interested in archi- 
tecture. He was also very concerned with the doctrinal integrity of the Church 
of England—sometimes described as theological conservatism—which led 
him to sympathize with the nonjurors. In 1698 he inherited the Sherborne 
Castle estate in Dorset. At Sherborne he made his attachment to the Church 
of England visible by adding new features to the abbey and by building a new 
church for the parish of St Mary Magdalene.! 


Historical note 


The foundation of St Mary Magdalene dates from the Norman period. In 1592 
Sir Walter Raleigh built a new church on the present site. Finished in 1601, the 
pile was described as “very ruinous” a century later. In 1714-5 the fifth Lord 
Digby built the present church.? He told Alexander Pope, that he “rebuilt in 
a simple Gothic gothic (sic) style ... largely at his own expense, ... of his own 
architecture.”? The church was consecrated on September 7, 1715 by the bish- 
op of Bristol. The consecration sermon was preached by James Lacy, vicar of 
Sherborne. 

The architecture is a remarkable example of English Gothic, clearly vis- 
ible in the windows with Y-tracery and nave arcade. The facade has the three 
gables, typical for west-country Gothic churches, as well as the four-centered 


1 Matthew Kilburn, “Digby, William, fifth Baron Digby of Geashill (bap. 1661/2, d. 1752), politi- 
cian and philanthropist,” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2013), doi:10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/7634. 

2 L. Garrat, Record office assistant, Dorset History Centre, e-mail 08/07/2009. 

3 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 305. George Sherburn, The Correspondence of Alexander 
Pope (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956), vol. 2, 239. 
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arches to the doorways.‘ It consists of a rectangular building with two aisles, 
and a square bell cupola at the west.> According to Gerald Pitman, the layout 
was meant to facilitate the emphasis on preaching and the word in services. 
The chancel was reduced to a mere recess, and the original east window was 
soon blocked.® According to Pevsner, the curious design was “simply a con- 
tinuation of the Gothic past: four bays of arcading ... with octagonal piers and 
single-chamfered arches.”” The only recognizable Queen Anne motifs are the 
large circular windows above the aisle entrances. The church heavily con- 
trasts with other late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century buildings in 
Dorset. According to Pevsner, most church building around 1700 in the county, 
was inspired by the classical style of Wren and the English baroque promoted 
by Nicholas Hawksmoor, John Vanbrugh, and Thomas Archer.? 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the consecration of a church, in the parish 
of Castle-Ton, near Sherborne, Dorset. September 7. 1715. By James Lacy, Vicar 
of Sherborne. 


Imprint: London: printed for W. Taylor, at the Ship in Pater-Noster Row; and 
J. Cooke, Bookseller in Sherborne, 1715. 


Author: James Lacy 


Lacy was vicar of Sherborne from 1693 until 1716 and rector of Ryme between 
1697 and 1743. 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built parish church, 
September 7, 1715. 


4 John Newman and Nikolaus Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Dorset (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2002), 380. 

5 Historic England, Images of England record 103864. 

6 Gerald H.D. Pitman, The Church of St Mary Magdalene, Castleton, Sherborne (Sherborne, 
1996). 

7 Newman and Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Dorset, 379. 

Newman and Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Dorset, 380. 

Newman and Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Dorset, 27-9. 


oOo œ 
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Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to William Lord Digby, Baron of 
Geashill who was the founder and designer of the new church. Lacy praises 
the building as a work of piety and charity, which deserves public acknowledg- 
ment and should be set out as an example. He blesses Digby and his family. 


In his dedication, Lacy mentions that the sermon was printed upon request 
of the bishop of Bristol, George Smalridge, reputed to be an orthodox High 
Churchman.!° 


Verse: Psalm 84:1. How Amiable are thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “These words [How 
Amiable are thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts!] offer to our Consideration two 


things; 1. The one supposed: that there have been always places built and set 
apart for the Publick Service of God; called his Houses or Dwellings. 2. The 
other Express’d; That these Place are Amiable and Desirable. When I have spo- 
ken to both these, I will in the Third and Last Place 3. Make some Application 
of them with a special Regard to the Occasion of this Assembly.” 





FIGURE CS24 William Lord Digby, St Mary Magdalene, Castleton Dorset, 1715, photo- 
graph, 2007. Historic England Archives 
© ALEC HOWARD 


10 Richard Sharp, “Smalridge, George (1662-1719), in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/25737. 
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Saint George, King Street, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 


1714 
Chapel of ease, extant, now a theatre 
Architect: John Price 

See All Saints Isleworth (CS18).! 


Historical note 


St George Great Yarmouth was created as a chapel of ease for the parish of 
Yarmouth by Act of Parliament in 1714, following a petition of the mayor, the 
alderman and the council of Yarmouth.? An imposition on coal, culm and 
cinder was granted to the petitioners in order to partially fund the building? 
The new chapel was built by John Price. By the 24th of March 1714, the com- 
munity and the architect had agreed 


to build and complete the said chapel, on or before the twenty-ninth day 
of September 1715, in manner following: 

A good and substantial chapel, with a cupola thereto of such length, 
breath, heighth and proportion, with convenient galleries, pews, pulpit, 
desk, altar-piece, and all other things necessary to complete the same, of 
the following dimensions, viz.: 

The length thereof on the north and south sides from east to west 
ninety-two feet, besided the breadth of the steeple. The breadth from 
north to south sixty-nine feet. The height thereof between the floor and 
the ceiling of the middle aisle forty-two feet. 


1 Eileen Harris, British Architectural Books and Writers 1556-1785 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), 377. Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 
1600-1840 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995), 779. 

2 John Preston, The Picture of Yarmouth Being a Compendious History and Description of all the 
Public Establishements within that Borough (Yarmouth: Printed by Solam, Jun. and Published 
by the Author, 1819), 22. 

3 “Form of consecration,” in Barry Love, A Sermon Preach’ at the Consecration of St. George’s 
Chappel, in Great Yarmouth, in the County of Norfolk (Norwich: Printed by William Chase, 
1715), unpaginated. 
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That the roof of the aisles of the said chapel be arched or covered in 
the same manner as those of St Clement Dane’s church, in the Strand, 
London, and in all things to build, adorn, and completely finish the said 
chapel according to the drafts and plans approved of by the aforesaid 
committee. 

And for the due performance of all the works belonging to the said, 
chapel, according to the true end and meaning of the contract, it is agreed 
by the said mayor, burgesses etc. to pay unto the said Messrs. Price and 
son, the sum of three thousand eight hundred pounds.* 


This resulted in a church with a ground plan based on St Clement Danes, 
London. The north and south sides are four bays each. The east and west ends 
are joined to them by means of double quadrants. The entrance is on the west. 
The doorway is surmounted with a pediment and flanked with pilasters leading 
to a second halfbroken pediment on the second story. Above the parapet there 
is a square brick bell tower with octagonal lantern and open cupola. The inte- 
rioy, with gallery, was transformed into a theatre in 1976. According to Historic 
England’s listing, “The interior was formerly of 6 bays of paneled timber piers 
supporting a gallery. On the gallery were 6 Doric columns rising to a barrel 
vault ceiling with subsidiary domes at the east end.”> The altarpiece was made 
out of neatly tessellated wainscot, and consisted out of four Corinthian, fluted 
pilasters with curved cornice and was—according to Preston—surmounted 
with “a glory.” The same author mentions a black-and-white marble floor. The 
overall impression of the interior and the furnishing is of a plain, though re- 
fined classical style. 

The church was consecrated by the bishop of Norwich, Charles Trimnel, on 
December 8, 1715. The consecration sermon was published in 1717 along with 
the form of consecration. This does not seem to differ significantly from the 
forms proposed to Parliament in 1712 and 1715. 


4 “Extract from the original agreement for building the chapel,’ in Preston, The Picture of 
Yarmouth, 23, 24. 
5 Historic England, Images of England record 468606. 
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Sermon 1 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’ at the consecration of St. George’s Chappel; in 
Great Yarmouth, ... on Thursday the eight [sic] day of December, 1715. By Barry 
Love ... To which is annexed, the form of consecration used ... 


Imprint: Norwich: printed by William Chase [17167]. 
Author: Barry Love 


Senior minister of the parish of Yarmouth before the creation of the chapel of 
ease. Appointed as one of the preachers of the new chapel. 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built chapel of ease, 
December 8, 1715. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the mayor, the aldermen and 
the council of Great Yarmouth. Love also bestows his blessings upon the town 
and her inhabitants. He is grateful to Sir Jonathan Trelawny, the bishop of 
Winchester, who patronizes the publishing of his sermon together with the 
form of consecration. Through this publication, Love hopes to contribute to 
a correct understanding of the ‘holiness of churches’ and he seems to share 
the bishop’s High Church ideology. Trelawny was indeed a staunch defender 
of the Restoration Church. Regardless of his royalist sympathies, he objected to 
the Declaration of Indulgence and defended unity and episcopal discipline. As 
a bishop he demanded communion tables to be set altar-wise at the east end 
and railed off.6 


Verse: Exodus 3: 5. And He said draw not nigh hither: Put off thy Shoes from off 
thy Feet, For the Place whereon thou standest is Holy Ground. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “In the Prosecution of 
this point [He, who is most holy makes every Thing relating to Him holy also: 
Therefore, God having consecrated this Mountain by his special Presence, 
this Mountain, which before was common, is thereby become Holy Ground.] 


6 Andrew M. Coleby, “Trelawny, Sir Jonathan, third baronet, (1650-1721), in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography Online (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/27689. 
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First, To explain how God is in an eminent manner more in one Place than in 
another, so as to make that Place Holy. 


Secondly, On what Accounts we maintain that God is so in our Churches, when 
dedicated to Him, as He is not in other Places, and that therefore our Churches 
are Holy Ground. 


Lastly, I shall shew the strong Obligations we are under, of behaving our selves 
in the House of God, which is Holy, with a becoming humble Reverence.” 


Sermon 2 


Sermon title: A discourse of the usefulness, antiquity and dedications of 
churches. Being the first sermon preach’d in St. George’s Chappel in Great 
Yarmouth, On the Sunday immediately after its Consecration, December 
uth. MDccxv. By William Lyng, M.A. And Publish’d at the Request of the 
Corporation. 


Author: William Lyng 


Lyng had been minister of the parish of Yarmouth before the creation of the 
chapel of ease. He was appointed as one of the preachers of the new chapel. 


Imprint: Cambridge: printed at the University-Press, for Richard Thirlbourne 
Bookseller in Cambridge, 1716. 


Status: Sermon preached the Sunday after the consecration of a newly built 
chapel of ease, 1-12-1715. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the churchwardens and 
Aldermen Parcy and Brown, upon whose request it was published. The author 
also expresses his gratitude to Richard Ferrier Esq., member of the building 
committee. Lyng seems to be displeased not to be frequently appointed to 
preach on important occasions (he might be referring to the consecration ser- 
mon preached by Love), though he praises the zeal of the worshippers’ com- 
munity who erected the new church for “the propagation of Christianity, and 
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studying in particular to graft in the Minds of every poor Creature under your 
Government the saving Graces of the Gospel, of which the Erection of a New 
Church or Chappel is a copious Demonstration.” 


Verse: Luke 7: 4, 5. He was worthy for whom he shoud do this, for he loveth our 
Nation; and hath built us a Synagogue. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 6): “I have prepared to shew, 
ist. That the Building of Houses, for holy and Religious Uses, is extremely ac- 
ceptable both to God and Man. I don't say it is meritorious, or believe it an 
act of such a Nature, as Alone and without a Life of Piety will make us Darlins 
of Heaven and Earth: But my meaning is (and I think I speak the Mind of the 
Evangelist) that such as out of an honest Heart, and with an Eye to the Glory 
of God, are careful to procure Places of divine Worship (which necessarily sup- 
pose a suitable Edownment) for the Convenience, Ease, and Benefits of such as 
make Profession of Religion, are morally secure of the Good Will of Men, and 
not only so, but in all rational Presumption over and above possess'd of a good 
Foundation against the Time to come. And this, I hope, will appear evident 
from what I have prepared to say, concerning the Usefulness, Antiquity and 
Dedications of Places so set a part.” 
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FIGURE CS25.1 John Price, St George, Great Yarmouth, 1714, photograph, 1959. Historic 
England Archives 
© ASHLEY HALLAM 
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FIGURE CS25.2 John Price, St George, Great Yarmouth, 1714, photograph, 1959. Historic 
England Archives 
© ASHLEY HALLAM 
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Hart Hall Chapel, Hertford College, University of 
Oxford 


1716 

Private college chapel, used as library 
Current chapel dates from 1908 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Under the leadership of the principal, Richard Newton, a new education pro- 
gram was developed and a building campaign started.! After clearing the col- 
lege’s debts, Newton planned the construction of a totally new quadrangle, 
which reflected the internal reorganization of the hall: a dining hall was to 
correspond with the chapel on the opposite side, while the principal lodgings 
faced the gate and the library.? Apart from the chapel, financed by subscrip- 
tion, the building program was never completed. 

The chapel has a plain classical design. It consists of a rectangular open plan 
of four bays. The exterior is of stone decorated with quoins with a prominent 
cornice. Both facades have three roundheaded windows with moulded archi- 
traves, imposts, and key blocks. The doorway has a moulded architrave and a 
cornice. The interior is also in the plain classical style. The ceiling, as well as the 
walls, has flat paneled decoration. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the consecration of Hart-Hall chapell in 
Oxford. By R. Newton D.D. Principal of Hart-Hall. 


1 H.E. Salter and Mary D. Lobel, eds., A History of the County of Oxford: Volume 3, the University 
of Oxford (London: Victoria County History, 1954). British History Online, accessed March 18, 
2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/vch/oxon/volg. Andrew Goudie, ed., Seven Hundred 
Years of an Oxford College: Hertford College, 1284-1984 (Oxford: Hertford College, 1999). 

2 Sidney Graves Hamilton, Hertford College (London: Routledge, 1998), 41. Jennifer Sherwood 
and Nikolaus Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Oxfordshire (London: Penguin, 1974), 138. 
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Imprint: Oxford: printed for Steph. Fletcher Bookseller in Oxford, and to be 
sold by H. Clements at the Half-Moon in S. Paul’s Church Yard, London, 1716. 


Author: Richard Newton (1676-1753) 


Richard Newton was made principal of Hart Hall in 1710. He initiated reform of 
the curriculum as well as the material aspects of college life. Despite opposi- 
tion from All Souls as well as from his own landlord, Exeter College, Newton 
published his Scheme of Discipline to reform Hart Hall in 1720. Regular and rig- 
orous academic exercises bore some connection with the scholastic standards 
of the university, while insisting on piety, learning, and good manners. Newton 
also envisaged a new building complex. By his death in 1756, only a part of 
the planned quadrangle had been built in an austere neo-Palladian style, 
reminiscent of the architecture innovations at Oxford by Dean Aldrich and 
Dr George Clarke.3 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a newly built college chapel, 
December 12, 1716. 


Epistle dedicatory: Newton introduces his sermon with an expression of 
gratitude to the donors who made the building of the chapel possible. Society 
members, personal acquaintances and “strangers” had subscribed to this pious, 
useful and charitable work which would serve the honour of God and the pub- 
lic well-being. Newton thanked the contributors by dedicating the sermon 
to them. 


Verse: Psalm 26: 8. Lord, I have Loved the Habitation of Thy House, and the 
Place where Thine Honour dwelleth. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “If this be so [One day 
in Thy Courts better than a thousand], it cannot but be a very proper Enquiry, 
how this Love of God’s House, how this Pleasure in Devotion is to be attained. 
The only means to beget us This Love, to make us capable of this exalted 
Pleasure, is innocency of Life. ‘I will wash my hands in Innocency’, says the 
holy Psalmist, ‘and so will I go to Thine Altar’, and then it follows, almost in 
the next words, ‘Lord I have Loved the habitation of Thy House, and the Place 
where Thine Honour dwelleth’. 


3 Toby Barnard, “Newton, Richard (1676-1753), educationist and college head,” in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/20064. 
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Innocency of Life will prepare Us to take a Pleasure in Devotion, from the 

Consideration 

1. Of those Sins of Infirmity which, in That State, we are still liable to, and 
earnestly Desire may be forgiven us. 

2. Of Those mercys which we Want to receive, and Hope will be bestow’d 
upon us. 

3. Of Those Benefits which we have already receiv’d, and for which it cannot 
but be Agreeable to us to return our Thanks.” 


= =| 
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FIGURE CS26 Henry Taunt, Interior of the former chapel of Harthall College Oxford, 1716, 
photograph, 1880. Oxfordshire County Council—Oxfordshire History Centre, 
Taunt Collections, HT 3287, 1880 
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Saint Mary at Hill, Lovat Lane, London 


1670-4 

Parish church, extant but heavily altered 

Architect: Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) 

See St Peter’s Cornhill (CSg) for information on Wren. 


Historical note 


The parish of St Mary at Hill is first mentioned in the time of King John 
(1199-1216) as ‘St. Mary de la Hulle’. A new church was built in 1490-7. This 
fabric was repaired and beautified in 1616.1 Although the building was not 
completely destroyed during the Great Fire, it was severely damaged. St 
Mary was the first parish in 1670 to make a deposit of £500 in the Chamber 
of London as a claim for early consideration for repair after the fire. The re- 
building of the church took place between 1670 and 1674 under the auspices of 
Christopher Wren.” 

This building campaign resulted in an approximately square church body 
based on the fifteenth-century ground plan. The central square is domed, with 
the dome resting on four freestanding columns. The church is flanked by a 
west tower, rebuilt in 1787 by George Gwilt. During the Wren-rebuilding the 
north and south walls were retained, though the perpendicular windows were 
replaced by roundheaded ones. At the east side there are a Venetian window 
and two roundheaded ones. The east facade is blocked and decorated with 
festoons. The interior is ordered by Corinthian columns and pilasters. The 
seventeenth-century plasterwork was plain. Some fine seventeenth-century 
fittings including a reredos with Corinthian columns, a pulpit, altar rails and 
communion table were altered and added in the nineteenth century. The inter- 
secting enriched barrel vaults with semicircular coffered dome were probably 


1 Henry A. Harben, “Mary (St.) at Hill—Mary (St.) de Cricherche, Chapel,’ in A Dictionary 
of London (London: H. Jenkins Ltd, 1918). British History Online, accessed March 20, 
2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/no-series/dictionary-of-london/mary-at-hill-mary-de 
-cricherche-chapel. 

2 Paul Jeffrey, The City Churches of Sir Christopher Wren (London: The Hambledon Press, 1996), 
285-7. 
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added by James Savage in the nineteenth century when he partially rebuilt the 
body of the church.? 

In 1694 the vestry minutes record a repair at public charge.* The reasons for 
this repair and whether it gave leave for the reopening in 1716 are uncertain. 

As the church was substantially reconstructed in the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries as well as after the Second World War, it is difficult to 
know how it was left in the late seventeenth century and early eighteenth 
century. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the parish church of St. Mary at Hill, on 
Sunday December 31. 1716. At The opening the said Church, after it had been 
repair'd and beautify’d. By Andrew Snape, D.D. Rector of the said Church. 


Imprint: London: printed by H. Clark, for Jonah Bowyer, at the Rose in Ludgate- 
Street, 1717. 


Author: Andrew Snape (1675-1742) 


After being lecturer of St Mary Ludgate in London, Snape became rector of the 
united parishes of St Mary at Hill and St Andrew Hubbard as well as one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to Queen Anne. His patrons were Charles and Elizabeth 
Seymour, Duke and Duchess of Somerset, respectively master of the horse of 
the king and lady of the bedchamber of the queen. In 1707 he was deputed to 
represent the Cambridge faculty of theology at the jubilee of the foundation of 
the University of Frankfurt an der Oder. He was a renowned High Churchman, 
vehemently opposed to the Latitudinarian principles.® 


Status: Sermon preached at a church opening after repair, December 31, 1716. 


3 Historic England, Images of England record 199605. Simon Bradley and Nikolaus Pevsner, The 
Buildings of England: London 1: The City of London (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 2002), 245, 246. 

4 Jeffrey, The City Churches, 285-7. 

5 Thomas Cooper, “Snape, Andrew (1675-1742),’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
Online (2009), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/25972. George Hennessey, Novum Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London: Swan Sonnenschein and co., 1898), 305. 
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Verse: Exodus 25: 2. Speak unto the Children of Israel, that they bring me an 
Offering: of every man, that giveth it willingly with his Heart, ye shall take my 
Offering. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 8): “The Doctrine I shall 
raise may be reduc’d to these Propositions, 1st That the building repairing and 
beautifying Places of publick Worship and paying a decent Regard to them 
when built, is a service with which God is well pleased. But 2ndly That in this 
and all other good Works, he regards not so much the outward Act, as the 
Sincerity and Cheerfulness of the Mind: If we hope to recommend our selves 
to his Favour, we must give willingly and with all our Heart.” 
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FIGURE CS27.1 John Coney and Joseph Skelton, View of St Mary-at-Hill, London, engraving, 
1814. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.394/MAR 
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FIGURE CS27.2 
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ST MARY AT HILL. 


Thomas Sheperd, View of the east side of St Mary-at-Hill, London, engraving, 
1829. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.394/MAR 
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Queen’s College Chapel, University of Oxford 


1719 
Private college chapel, extant 
Architect: Nicholas Hawksmoor (1661-1736) 


At about the age of eighteen Hawksmoor became clerk to Sir Christopher 
Wren and he was associated with Wren’s architectural work from 1684 on- 
wards. He collaborated with Wren on the designs for the city churches, Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral and Greenwich Hospital. He also came into contact with John 
Vanbrugh and worked with him on Castle Howard and Blenheim Palace. In 1711 
he was appointed surveyor by the commission for building fifty new churches 
in London, where he worked together with James Gibbs and John James. 


Historical note 


Queen’s College was founded in 1341. College history in the sixteenth century 
shows the normal religious changes, dictated by the Crown. However, Provost 
Hodgson refused to take the Oath of Supremacy in 1558. Under the Provosts 
Henry Robinson (1581-98) and Henry Airay (1598-1616) Queen’s gained the 
reputation of a place of “high standards and safe Anglicanism.” Queen’s College 
was at its highest during the Restoration. Some fellows, like E. Twaites helped 
to make Queen’s College a centre of Saxonists or Old English scholars. 


The oldest college buildings dated from 1341 and continual improvements were 
made during the centuries. In the years 1713—4 a new chapel and hall were built, 
thanks to the generosity of Sir Joseph Knight, Reverend Lancaster (late provost 
of the college) and some fellows. In 1733 Queen Caroline provided some extra 
funds to finalize the enterprise.” 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 475- 

2 Anon. An Account of the Progress Made in the New Buildings of Queens College in Oxford and 
How Much Remains Unfinished, For Want of Abilities in the College to Complete That Work 
(Oxford, 1718), unpaginated. Aymer Vallance, The Old Colleges of Oxford, Their Architectural 
History Illustrated and Described (Oxford: Batsford, 1912), 32. 
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The first stone of the new chapel was laid by Lancaster upon Queen Anne’s 
birthday, February 6, 1710.3 According to Townesend, who acted as the col- 
lege mason, fifty builders were employed until August 1715, when the hall 
was finished and the chapel roofed. Work on the chapel was suspended until 
November, giving priority to the building of a new kitchen. Construction con- 
tinued for another four years and finished in 1719. A description of the chapel 
is given in a fundraising pamphlet dated February 20, 1718. 


The New Hall and Chapel begun An. 1713, strike in at the West end be- 
tween the Library and Lodgings, and extend to the East, 220 feet in 
Lenghth, in Height 54, being very well proportion’d and agreeable to their 
respective designs. There is a passage between them from the south to 
the north court (fronting the New Gate design’d to be made into the High 
Street) the walls of which carry a large and handsome cupola with 8 Ionic 
columns, and all the proper ornaments of that order. The outside of the 
whole is a Dorick building, and the inside of the Hall beautified with 
the same order: but the inside of the Chapel is entirely Corinthian, the 
Ceiling of which being Fretwork is not inferior to that Order.* 


The new chapel was heavily decorated with, amongst others, the royal arms 
carved in the metopes. More famous is Thornhill’s painted scene of the 
Ascension on the ceiling of the apse, while marble facing enriches the east 
wall behind the altar. The chancel screen was carved by Townsend in 1723. The 
stained glass is largely the work of Abraham van Linge (1635) reset from the me- 
dieval chapel. The two west windows contain glass made for Robert Langton’s 
antechapel in 1518. The body of the college’s founder, Robert de Eglesfield, was 
transposed from the chancel of the old to the chancel of the new chapel.5 

During the six months interval between the demolition of the old chapel 
and the consecration of the new chapel, the college services were held at St 
Peters in the East.® 


Vallance, The Old Colleges, 32. 
Anon. An Account of the Progress. 
Vallance, The Old Colleges, 32. 
H.E. Salter and Mary D. Lobel, eds., A History of the County of Oxford: Volume 3, the University 
of Oxford (London: Victoria County History, 1954). British History Online, accessed March 18, 
2016, http://www. british-history.ac.uk/vch/oxon/vol3. 
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Sermon 


Sermon title: The frequent service of God in publick, the way to long life, 
honour, and undoubted happiness: set forth in a sermon preached at the con- 
secration of the new chapel in Queen’s-College in Oxford, on the first day of 
Nov. 1719. By John Gibson, S.T.P. Provost of the said College, and Prebendary of 
Lincoln. 


Imprint: Oxford: printed at the Theatre, and are to be sold by Ant. Peisley, and 
S. Wilmot in Oxford: J. Smith in Exeter Exchange, London; and H. Hammond 
in Bath, 1719.print. 


Author: John Gibson 
Provost of Queen's College; prebendary of Lincoln.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built college chapel, 
November 1, 1719. 


Epistle dedicatory: Gibson’s foreword is addressed to William Dawes, arch- 
bishop of York. Gibson thanks Dawes for attending the chapel’s consecration: 
“you honoured Your College with Your Presence on the late solemn Occasion.’ 
He does however not explicitly mention that it was Dawes who consecrated 
the chapel. Dawes had recently been appointed archbishop of York in February 
1714. He supported legislative measures to strengthen the Church, including 
the Anglican communion by parliamentary legislation.® 

The college provost stresses the college’s religious discipline, which has 
been praised lately by the archbishop: “The Society esteem it a great Honour 
that Your Grace was pleas’d to take notice, with a particular Pleasure of the 
Regularity which You observ’d amongst us; ... I thank God we are habituated to 
a Way of Life which makes every one’s respective Duty easy to him...” Gibson 
thanks His Majesty’s government, the archbishop and God for blessing the col- 
lege with such a solemn and agreeable place of worship. 


7 National Archives Kew, Will of Reverend John Gibson, Doctor of Divinity Provost of Queens 
College of Oxford, PROB 11/640/375. 

8 Stuart Handley, “Dawes, Sir William, third baronet, (1671-1724), 
National Biography Online (2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/7336. 


” 


in Oxford Dictionary of 
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Verse: Psalm 84:10, 11. A day in thy court is better than a thousand: I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness. For the Lord God is a sun, and shield: the Lord will give grace, and glory. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “I shall in order to what I 
have to make out from my Text, explain, what was meant in holy David's time, 
and what may be properly so in ours, by the House and Courts of God.’ 


(p. 6): “And to make us who are met together this Day, on an occasion so ex- 
ceedingly delightful as the Dedication of this House, truly sensible of the great 
Advantages we shall reap by the constant offering of our Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice of Prayers and Praises therein, I shall discourse from the Words which 
Ihave chosen for this purpose in the following Method, 

I. I shall shew that the Shortness, and Uneasiness of Life must needs be 
the ground of a just and general Complaint to all those who look for, and 
respect their Happiness in this World only. 

II. Offer an Expedient to alleviate, and in a great measure remove the Evils 
complain’d of; or a Method to lengthen, and sweeten the Portion given us 
under the Sun, namely a Constancy in the publick Service of God, which 
will make one day better than a thousand. 

1. Confirm and illustrate the Certainty and Evidence of this Expedient, be- 
cause God is a sun and shield, and giveth grace and glory. 

Iv. And Lastly shew how a due Sence of his peculiar Goodness to us of this 
Place and of the Hapiness we enjoy in his Courts, ought to excite in us 
the sincerest Gratitude; and how much we are engaged to pour out our 
Hearts before him in the devoutest Expressions of it on this Occasion.” 
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FIGURE CS28 Nicholas Hawksmoor, Queen’s College Chapel, view to the east, 
Oxford, 1719, photograph, 2009 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 
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Holy Trinity Church, Sunderland, Tyne and Wear 


1719 
Parish church, redundant 
Architect: William Etty (c. 1675-1734) (possibly)! 


William Etty was a carpenter, carver, and architect. He acted as a surveyor 
of works for Colen Campbell at Newby and for Sir John Vanbrugh at Seaton 
Delaval and then at Castle Howard.” 

The exterior of Holy Trinity church is in brick, with pilasters at the angles 
and roundheaded windows with stone surrounds. There is a square west tower 
with a high rusticated arch, quoins and cornices, blind arches and corner spire- 
lets. On the east side there is a semicircular apse with Venetian windows. The 
interior resembles that of Holy Trinity Leeds, also designed by Etty.3 The nave 
and aisles are divided by Corinthian colonnades on corniced plinths and en- 
tablatures with modillions. The apse was extended in 1735 and a west gallery 
was added in 1803. The flat ceiling dates from the twentieth century.* 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The holiness of Christian Churches, set forth in a sermon preach’d 
September 4, MDCCXIX. at the consecration of the new church at Sunderland. 


Imprint: London : printed by William Bowyer for W. and J. Innys; and F. 
Hildyard in York, 1719. 


Author: Thomas Mangey, also Manley (1628-74) 


1 Historic England, Images of England record 391422. William Hutchinson, The History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham (London: G. Walker, 1827), vol. 2. Geoffrey 
Milburn, Holy Trinity, Sunderland, Tyne and Wear (London, 1990). Richard Hutchins, 
Sunderland Parish Church, a Short History (Sunderland, 1982). 

2 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 354- 

3 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 354. 

4 Historic England, Images of England record 391422. 
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Mangey was a Church of England clergyman and a classical scholar. He was 
ordained in 1711 and became chaplain to the bishop of London in 1719. When 
Bishop John Robinson of London (who had been a commissioner for the build- 
ing of fifty new churches in London), consecrated Sunderland church on be- 
half of Bishop Crew, Mangey preached the sermon.® 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of a new parish church, 
September 4, 1719. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the bishop of Durham, 
Nathaniel Crew, who was replaced by the bishop of London, John Robinson, 
to officiate the consecration. Thomas Mangey praises the bishop for his epis- 
copal care and support of decent and orderly (external) worship which is re- 
flected in the regularity and conformity of the Durham Diocese. Crew is also 
praised for his excellent combination of both secular and religious dignity, 
being simultaneously peer and bishop. Mangey thanks him for the patronage 
of the parish and church. As bishop of Durham, Crew had created the parishes 
of Sunderland and Stockton-on-Tees (1712). The latter is also included in this 
volume (CS21). 


Verse: Psalm 93:5. Holiness becometh thy House for ever. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 4): “I shall endeavour in 
the following Discourse, 1. To shew wherein the Holiness of Places set apart for 
God's Service consists. 2. Set forth what is the natural result and Consequence 
of such Holiness.” 


5 Charles E.A. Cheesman, “Manley, Thomas (1628-1676), legal writer and politician,’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography Online (2008), doi: org/10.1093/ref:odnb/17941. John B. 
Hattendorf, “Robinson, John (1650-1723),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2004), doi: Org/10.1093/ref:odnb/23849. 
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FIGURE CS29 William Etty, Holy Trinity, Sunderland, 1719, photograph, 2004. Historic 
England Archives 
© BOB COTTRELL 
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Saint John the Evangelist, Bedford Row, London 


1722 
Chapel in the parish of St Andrew Holborn, demolished 
Architect: after a design by Sir Christopher Wren (uncertain). 
See St Peter Cornhill (CSg) for information on Wren. 


Historical note 


The chapel was erected in 1722. According to a lithograph of 1832, it was a 
square, plain brick building, decorated with corner stones and a small bell- 
turret. The plan consisted of a nave and two aisles. The chapel was built thanks 
to local trustees. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The Jewish synagogue, the model of Christian worship, or of wor- 
ship in Christian churches. Set forth in a sermon preach’d upon opening a new 
chapel, now known by the name of St. John the Evangelist, within the parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, on the 10th of February, 1722-3. By Nathanael Marshal. 


Imprint: London: printed for William and John Innys, at the West End of 
St. Paul’s, M.DCC.XXVII. [1727]. 


Author: Nathaniel Marshall (1680-1730) 


In 1716 Marshall became rector of the united parishes of St Vedast Foster Lane 
and St Michael Le Querne. He wrote several religious works and was renowned 
as an authority on Christian antiquity. In1717 he published a controversial work 
entitled A Defence of our Constitution in Church and State, or, an Answer to the 
Charge of the Non-jurors Accusing Us of Heresy and Schism, Perjury and Treason. 


1 Edward Walford, Old and New London (London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 4. British 
History Online, accessed March 18, 2016, http://www.british-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/ 
vol4. 
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He was preacher of the chapel and chaplain in ordinary to King George 1. His 
eldest son John became rector of St John the Evangelist.” 


Status: Sermon preached for the opening of a chapel, February 10, 1722. 
Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the trustees of St John’s chapel. 
Verse: Luke, 7: 5. For he loveth our Nation, and he hath built us a Synagogue. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 8): “To consider in the 
ist place, some particulars relating to the Rise and Progress, the Form and 
Matter of this Synagogue-worship, with the Regimen thereof; from which 
you will easily observe, how applicable it is to our present Purpose. 2dly, The 
connexion which my Text hath very justly intimated between Religious and 
Civil Interests, between the Love of Nation, and of the Worship, (the public 
Worship) establish’d in it. 3dly The Reason they have to expect the Blessing of 
God upon their honest (well-meant) Endeavours, who shall take to themselves 
any Share of this Service, by providing Houses for the Worship of God, and the 
Offices thereof.” 


” 


2 Cooper Thomson, “Marshall, Nathaniel (1680-1730),’ 
Biography Online (2009), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/18147. 


in: Oxford Dictionary of National 
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FIGURE CS30 John Buckler and George Childs, South east view of St John’s chapel Bedford 
Row, lithograph, 1832. London, Metropolitan Archives, Wakefield Collection, 
WH4/BED 
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Saint Andrew, Penrith, Cumbria 


1720-2 
Parish church, extant 
Architect unknown 


Historical note 


Under the direction of the vicar, Hugh Todd, the medieval church of Penrith 
was demolished and rebuilt in 1720. In correspondence with William Nicolson, 
bishop of Carlisle, Todd described the medieval church of Penrith as “rude, 
unequal and in a very ruinous condition.” The trustees’ petition (1716) con- 
firmed the ruinous state, as well as the insufficiency of space to accommodate 
all parishioners. The petition also included a “proper model and design” of the 
new church. The double chancel of the medieval church, the south part dedi- 
cated to St Andrew and the north part dedicated to Mary, were to be united. 
“According to the model, the trustees had intentions to contract both chancels 
into one semicircle or alcove, after the manner of St Paul’s London.”! The bish- 
op’s license was granted in February 1720 and the foundation stone was laid on 
April 10, 1721. A record of the ceremony mentions that 


Accordingly some medals or large pieces of lead, were prepared to per- 
petuate the memory of the undertaking (one of which was laid under 
the foundation stone, and others in other parts of the building) with this 
inscription of the one side: ECCLESIA S.ANDREW DE PENRITH, and 
on the reverse this: FUNDATA ET RESTITUTA FESTO PASSCHALIS 
Xo DIE APRILIS A.D. MDCCXXI. All matters being made ready by the 
workmen, and the people being assembled, and the bells ringing, after 
some short time (silence and attention being required), the Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Prebend of Carlisle and Vicar of this parish, knelling down on the foun- 
dation stone, did, with an audible voice and in a devout manner, offer a 
prayer. The prayer ended, many of the principal parishioners gave money 


1 Anon, “Petition of the Trustees to Bishop Bradford, 1716,” in History of Penrith from the Earliest 
Record to the Present Time, ed. William Furness (Carlisle: Bookcase, 1894), 137. 
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to the workmen and ringers, and returned to their homes with great sat- 
isfaction, and so the solemnity ended.” 


The church was consecrated on March 17, 1722, by Bishop Nicolson, former 
bishop of Carlisle, then bishop of Derry, after an agreement with Bishop 
Bradford. The form of consecration (which was that presented to Convocation 
in 1712) was published with the two sermons preached on that occasion. The 
first was part of the consecration service, the other was preached at a ser- 
vice held that evening for the opening of the church. The construction of the 
church was mostly funded by personal donations. It seems to have taken quite 
a time to raise sufficient money, what may explain the lapse of time between 
the petition and the construction works. 

The imposing west tower dates from the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. The nave and west doorway were rebuilt in 1720 in a plain classical style. 
The eight-bay nave is articulated by giant pilasters terminating in a cornice. 
The windows are roundheaded in chamfered openings, with keystones. The 
interior is organized by two tiers of Roman Doric arcades, separating wide 
aisles with galleries above. The flat ceiling is paneled and decorated with a den- 
tiled frieze in the nave. The east wall is opened by a roundheaded three-light 
window. These east windows date from the nineteenth century, as well as the 
mural paintings. Original paintings were applied to the chancel by a painter 
named Reed shortly after the church was built. They represented a life-size fig- 
ure of St Andrew on one side and of Christ’s miracles on the other. An angels’ 
choir filled the rest of the space.> Hutchinson, an eighteenth century historian, 
recorded this description of the church in 1794: 


The outward fronts are constructed after a plain but neat plan, and con- 
nected with the old tower; but the inside of the edifice, for convenience 
and propriety, exceeds most churches in the north of England ... it is uni- 
formly stalled ... the galleries are supported on rows of excellent Ionic 
columns, ten on each side, each column formed of one entire stone... 
dressed to a gold polish, and being red and finely veined, had the ap- 
pearance of mahony. The upper columns, from the gallery to the roof are 


Daniel Scott, History of Penrith Church (Penrith: R. Scott, Observer Office, 1922), 18. 
Scott, History of Penrith Church, 29. 
Historic England, Images of England record 72923. 
Furness, History of Penrith from the Earliest Record, 142. 
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of wood, and what hurts the eye greatly, they are painted white and the 
capitals are garnished with gold.® 


Sermon 1 


Sermon title: The dedication A sermon preach’d at the consecration of 
St. Andrew’s church in Penrith, Cumberland; March xvii. MDCCXXII. By a 
country divine. 


Imprint: London: printed for Thomas Corney, bookseller in Penrith, 
Cumberland, 1724. 


Author: Thomas Wearing 
Vicar of the remote parish of Bampton. One of the best preachers of Penrith.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly (re-)built parish 
church, March 17, 1722. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the bishop of Derry, William 
Nicolson, former bishop of the Diocese of Carlisle to which the parish of 
Penrith belongs. It was under Bishop Nicolson that the permission for the 
new church was given; it is thus a joyful event to have the church consecrated 
by him. 


Wearing describes his sermon as a “contemptible Speech” printed “to record to 
all Posterity” the consecration of “the Palace of the Great King.” 


Verse: John 10: 22, 23. And it was at Jerusalem, The Feast of Dedication, and it 
was Winter. And Jesus walked in the Temple in Solomon’s Porch. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 6): “The Province here 
assign’d me, (and who would not be so happily employ’d every Day?) is to ex- 
plain the Theme, and accommodate it and my self to the present service. In 
order to which, be it yet premis’d; to our lasting Pleasure were we entertain’d 
with an Historical Account, what Reverence is due to Churches from their 


6 Hutchinson, as quoted in: Furness, History of Penrith from the Earliest Record, 140. 
7 Scott, History of Penrith Church, 26. 
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Infancy, down to the Apostolick Age, by a dignify’d Hand, from this Cushion: 
To admonish us, we should not tread this Courtwith an incomposed Foot, in 
Allusion to the Eastern Custom of putting off their Shoes, when they came to 
Holy Ground. In which Argument if I dip (being grateful to retouch it) it is only 
to commend our Memories, but much more than Divine Performance.” 


Sermon 2 


Sermon title: Two sermons one at the opening, the other at the consecration 
of St. Andrew’s church in Penrith, Cumberland By a presbyter of the church of 
England. To which is added the form of consecration. 


Imprint: London: printed for Thomas Corney, Bookseller in Penrith, 
MDCCXxXIV. [1724]. 


Author: Thomas Wearing 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening (after consecration) of the newly (re-) 
built parish church, March 17, 1722. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the gentry and merchants of 
Penrith. Wearing expresses his gratitude to a certain Captain Jameson, who 
had invited him to preach at this occasion. 


Verse: Genesis 28: 16, 17. And Jacob awaked out of his Sleep, and he said, surely 
the Lord is in this Place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and said, How 
dreadful is this Place! This is none other but the House of God, and this is the 
Gate of Heaven. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 12): “The end of my Duty (to 
Hapiness may it turn!) is to congratulate your Accession and firm Attachment 
to this Altar, and (while your past Labour pleases in this Scene and future Care 
vanishes in a golden Dream) to awaken your Reverence like your Leader Jacob; 
that as you have a Church worthy of god, so you would (to whom nothing more 
seems impossible) make yourselve altogether worthy of it.” 
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FIGURE CS31 St Andrew Penrith, 1722, photograph, 1999. Historic England Archives 
© JUDITH A. HEYWORTH 
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Saint Giles, Shipbourne, Kent 


1722 
Parish church, demolished, new church built in 1879 
Architect: James Gibbs (1682-1754) 


Son of a merchant in Aberdeen, James Gibbs was trained in Rome by Carlo 
Fontana. Back into England his career was struggling under his Catholic repu- 
tation. This smoothed under Queen Anne’s Tory and High Church regime. He 
was—thanks to Wren—appointed one of the surveyors of the 1711 Church Act. 
Gibbs was active as a church builder (see also the church of St Martin in the 
Fields (CS34)) as well as a designer of country houses and public buildings in- 
cluding the Radcliffe Camera, Oxford (with Nicholas Hawksmoor).! 


Historical note 


Shipbourne church was originally a chapel depending on the parish church of 
Tonbridge. The church was rebuilt in 1722 by order of Christopher Vane, first 
Baron Barnard and a Whig MP from 1675 to 1690. Vane was the second son of 
Henry Vane. Henry Vane had been educated at Geneva and distanced himself 
from the English Church and monarchy. During the Civil War he became an in- 
veterate member of the rebellion against the monarchy. At the Restoration he 
was sentenced to death. After the death of his eldest brother Thomas, without 
issue, Christopher inherited Raby Castle, Durham and Fairlawn Kent. For both 
estates he commanded partial rebuilding by James Gibbs.? It is uncertain why 
Lord and Lady Barnard ordered the rebuilding of the church in Shipbourne.? 
Gibbs also designed their monument in the church between 1723 and 1725. 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 399-407. 

2 Edward Hasted, The History and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent (Canterbury: 
Brinstow, 1798), vol. 5, 45-53. 

3 George E. Cokayne, et al., eds, The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great 
Britain and the United Kingdom, Extant, Extinct or Dormant, new ed. (Gloucester: Alan Sutton 
Publishing, 2000 (re-edn. 1910-1951)), vol. 1, 425. 
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Hasted describes the building as a “neat fabric.”* According to Terry Friedman, 
the exterior was a simple rectangle with roundheaded windows on the north 
and south. It had pediments on the east and west ends, a rusticated west door- 
way and a square tower rising directly from the pitched roof. The tower ended 
in an open octagon surrounded by urns.° 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The Honour and Vertue of building, repairing and adorning, 
Churches: and the sacredness of them, when built and consecrated. A Sermon 
preached at Shipburn in Kent, upon the opening of the new Church there, en- 
tirely rebuilt at the sole expense of the Right Honourable the Lord and Lady 
Barnard. 


Imprint: London: printed for Jonah Bowyer, 1723. 
Author: Joseph Trapp (1679-1747) 


High Church clergyman and writer, Trapp was appointed the first professor 
of poetry at Oxford in 1708. As a writer he mainly addressed High Church 
subjects and anti-Catholic topics. He was severely opposed to Dissenters and 
Methodists (whom he compared to the 1640 Puritans). He was highly regard- 
ed as a preacher and actively involved in politics (Tory) and the High Church.’ 
In 1712 he became lecturer of St Olave Jewry and of St Martin Ironmonger Lane, 
in 1715 of St Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1722 of Christ Church Greyfriars and St 
Leonard Foster Lane. As a parish lecturer he was mainly concerned with the 
duties of private and public devotion, a topic to which he dedicated a tract.® 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening of the rebuilt church, 1722-3. 


4 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 399—407. Hasted, The History and Topographical Survey, 52. 

5 Terry Friedman, James Gibbs (New Haven and London: Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in 
British Art by Yale University Press, 1984), 73. 

6 Richard Sharp, “Trapp, Joseph,” in: Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi: 
org/10.1093/ref:odnb/27666. 

7 John W. Yolton, John Vladimir Price and John Stephens, eds., The Dictionary of Eighteenth- 
century British Philosophers (London: Thoemess Press, 1999), vol. 2, 891. 

8 Sharp, “Trapp, Joseph.” 
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Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to Lord Barnard, founder of 
the church, who could not assist the consecration ceremony due to illness. 
Christopher Barnard is praised for his opinion that Christian charity is more 
important than public office and the provision of a parish church more wor- 
thy than the embellishment of his own house. God blessed him with those 
Christian charities and Barnard expressed his gratitude towards God by build- 
ing him a place of worship. 

Trapp praises the rebuilding and beautifying of the churches, especially of 
those where he is active. He enumerates four churches which have recently 
been repaired by his (in-)direct involvement.9 He once more stresses that the 
building and beautifying of churches is an act of charity, even in the smallest 
country village and contrary to what some might say. He ends the dedication 
by wishing Lord Barnard a healthy and long life. 


Verse: I Kings 9: 3. I have hallowed this House which thou hast built, to put my 
Name there forever; and mine Eyes and mine Heart shall be there perpetually. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “I shall from Them 
1. Shew the Necessity of certain determinate Places for the Public Worship 
of God. 2. Consider that in the Building, Finishing, and Preserving of them, 
Decency at least is necessary, and even Magnificence highly commendable. 
3. Insist, a little more at large, upon the Consecration of them, exhibited to 
us by the Word ‘Hallowed’ in my Text. 4. Make some reflections, by way of 
Inference from the whole.’ 


g St Martin-in-the-Fields (CS34) and St Olave Old Jewry both in London, where he was oc- 
casional preacher; St Mary Newington in Surrey where he was formerly a preacher and St 
Andrew Holborn, the parish where he lived. The newly built chapel of St John the Evangelist 
(CSgo), part of St Andrew's parish, is also included in this volume. 
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Saint George, Hanover Square, London 


1724 
Parish church, extant 
Architect: John James (1673-1746) 


John James worked as an assistant clerk of the works for Hawksmoor at 
Greenwich Hospital and as assistant surveyor for Wren at St Paul’s. He succeed- 
ed Wren as a surveyor of the fabric in 1723 and was appointed as a surveyor for 
the 171 Queen Anne churches after James Gibbs’s dismissal. He also became 
surveyor to the Chapter of Westminster in 1724-5. He was involved in several 
church projects including St George Tiverton (CS36) and St John Southwark 
(CS37) with Nicholas Hawksmoor in 1732. 


Historical note 


St George Hanover Square is one of the parishes planned by the commission 
for the building of fifty new churches in London, 17u. The creation of the 
new parish was due to an increase of population and the gentry’s westward 
move. A small plot of ground was offered by General William Stewart (also 
Steuart)—Queen Anne’s commander-in-chief in Ireland—for the building of 
the parish church as well as £4000 towards erecting and endowing a charity 
school there.! James Gibbs and John James were invited to submit proposals for 
the church design. John James’s design was selected. His design consisted of a 
classical building with baroque features in the side elevations and west tower. 
The facade is dominated by a large classical portico with Corinthian columns, 
a pediment and modillion cornice. Behind the portico is the west tower. The 
tower has a typical baroque belfry designed along the swaying curves of the 
temple of Baalbek. It is covered by a small cupola. The side elevations are com- 
posed of two tiers of windows with rustication and pediment. The east end 
is dominated by a Venetian window. The interior of the church consists of an 
open nave separated from the aisles by Corinthian columns on pilasters. There 
are galleries on three sides. The nave is covered with a paneled vault, while 


1 George Hennessey, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, 1898), 164. 
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cross vaults are used in the aisles. The reredos, attributed to the workshop of 
Grinling Gibbons, frames the scene of the Last Supper painted by William Kent 
in 1724. The glass of the east window is not original. It consists of sixteenth- 
century Flemish glass made by Arnold of Nijmegen for the Carmelite church 
in Antwerp. It was acquired by the parish in 1840. The decoration of the choir 
is also from the nineteenth century.” 


The foundation stone was laid on June 20, 1721 by General Stewart, “who after 
striking it with a mallet, poured out a libation of wine with the words ‘The Lord 
God of Heaven, preserve the Church of St. George’”? The church was conse- 
crated in 1724. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at St. George’s Church, Hanover-Square; 
on Sunday the fourth of April, being the first Sunday of opening the church 
after consecration. By A. Trebeck, B.D. Published at the Request of The Right 
Honourable George Lord Carpenter, and The Right Honourable General 
William Steuart, The Churchwardens appointed for the present Year; and sev- 
eral other Inhabitants of the said Parish. 


Imprint: London: printed for W. and J. Innys at the West End of St. Paul’s; and 
J. Pemberton against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-Street, MDCCXXv. [1725]. 


Author: Andrew Trebeck (1681-1757) 


Trebeck was student at Christ Church, Oxford and became vicar of Croydon 
and occasional preacher at St George. In 1725, he was appointed rector of 
St George.* His sermons preached before Queen Anne at St James, had been 


2 Edward Walford, “Hanover Square and neighbourhood,” in Old and New London (London: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 4, 314-26, accessed March 14, 2016, http://www.british 
-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/vol4/pp314-326. “Minutes of the Commissioners: 1721,’ in 
The Commissions For Building Fifty New Churches the Minute Books, 171-27, A Calendar, ed. 
M.H. Port (London: London Record Society, 1986), 88-93, accessed March 14, 2016, http:// 
www british-history.ac.uk/london-record-soc/vol23/pp88-93. William Atkins, History of 
St. George’s Hanover Square (London, 1976), unpaginated. http://www.stgeorgeshanoversquare 
.org/history.html, accessed 15/03/2016. 

3 Atkins, History of St. George’s. 

4 Hennessy, Novum Repertorium, LXXXVII. 
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published in 1713.5 In 1746 he published a book denouncing the Jacobite rising 
of 1745 as “the too prevalent Fears of Popery, Slavery, and Arbitrary Power, have 
greatly troubled our Minds, alarmed our Spirits, and imbittered most of the 
Sweets of the foregoing Year.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening of the newly built parish church, after 
its consecration, April 4, 1724. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is preached at the request of the churchwar- 
dens, Lord George Carpenter and General William Steuart.” 


Verse: Psalm 96: 9. O worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 4): “I Shall endeavour to 
recommend and enforce the Necessity of Erecting, the Piety in Consecrating, 
and Decency in Adorning convenient determined Places for religious Worship. 
Secondly, I shall prove that those Sacrifices we offer, and Duties we perform in 
such sacred Places, are most especially acceptable to Almighty God, and most 
beneficial to our selves. Thirdly, the indispensable Obligations of all Christian 
Assemblies, to a reverend, holy and decent Deportment in such sacred Places.” 


5 Andrew Trebeck, Sermons on Several Occasions, Preach’d in the Royal-Chapel at St. James’s, by 
Andrew Trebeck, M.A. (London, 1713). 

6 Andrew Trebeck, A Preservative against Popery. Being a New-year’s-gift to His Parishioners of 
St. George, Hanover-Square (London, 1746). 

7 H.M. Stephens, Timothy Harrison Place Carpenter, “George, first Baron Carpenter of Killaghy 
(1657-1732),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online I (2008), doi.org/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/4726. 
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FIGURE CS33 Benjamin Cole, View of St George’s Church Hanover Square, Westminster, 
engraving, 1750. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 
Pr.W2/GEO 
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Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
London 


1726 

Parish church, extant 

Architect: James Gibbs (1682-1754) 

For Gibbs, see St Giles Shipbourne (CS32).! 


Historical note 


The parish of St Martin was taken out of that of St Margaret and it grew rap- 
idly. By 1609 and 1621 the medieval church had been enlarged and beautified.? 
Nevertheless a few years later, parishioners petitioned the king for the use of 
Durham House hall as a church, as the parish church had grown too small. In 
1661 a new gallery was added and in 1678-85 the parishes of St Anne Soho and 
St James Piccadilly were created and taken out of St Martin. The church had 
survived the fire of 1666, but was found unsafe by master craftsmen appointed 
to survey the fabric in 1710. St Martin-in-the-Fields was thus included in the 
commissioners’ list for the building of fifty new churches under Queen Anne. 
As no further progress was made until 1717 the vestry petitioned Parliament 
independently and an ‘act for rebuilding at the charge of the inhabitants of the 
parish’ was passed. James Gibbs was appointed in 1720. The first stone was laid 
by Thomas Hewett, surveyor-general of the king’s works, on March 19, 1721.3 
On behalf of the king, Hewett laid a purse of 100 guineas on the stone, for the 
craftsmen.* 

As the Strand was inhabited by very important families in the Georgian peri- 
od, the new parish church also became fashionable: “The inhabitants are now 
supplied with a decent tabernacle, which can produce as handsome a show of 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 399-407. 

2 Julian F. Merritt, “Puritans, Laudians and the Phenomenon of Church Building in Jacobean 
London,” The Historical Journal, 41, no. 4 (1998): 941, 959. 

3 Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary, 492. 

4 Terry Friedman, James Gibbs (New Haven and London: Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in 
British Art by Yale University Press, 1984), 70. 
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white hands, diamond rings, pretty snuff-boxes, and gilt prayer-books, as any 
cathedral whatever. Here the fair penitents pray in their patches, sue for pardon 
in their paint and see their heaven in man.”> The building was widely praised 
and just before the consecration in 1726, James Gibbs was elected a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries. The church was consecrated on October 20, 1726. 


The design of St Martin-in-the-Fields is characterized by the combination 
of the classical Vitruvian style with a steeple and some baroque details. The 
building is approached by a flight of steps, dominated by a Corinthian hexa- 
style portico carrying the pediment gable. The frieze is inscribed D.SACRAM 
AEDEMSS.MARTINI PAROCHIANI EXTRUI FEC. A.D. MDCCXXVI while the 
name of the architect is mentioned on the architrave over the center bay. The 
royal arms of George I are carved on the tympanum. The side walls are divided 
into five bays by Corinthian pilasters and roundheaded windows. There is a 
large Venetian east window. 

The plan of the church is rectangular and consists of a nave and aisles, di- 
vided by Corinthian columns. These stand on high paneled pedestals and run 
over two stages, supporting the galleries. Two side boxes, one of them the royal 
pew, form the transition between the nave and the chancel which is narrower 
than the nave. 

The church is lavishly decorated with fine plasterwork by Artari and Bagutti. 
Especially the panels of the coved nave ceiling are decorated with cherubim, 
clouds, shells, and scrollwork.” Another important feature is the crypt under- 
neath the church, which has a brick groined barrel vault on piers. 


Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preached at the new parish church of St Martin in the 
Fields, Westminster, Oct. 20. 1726. Being the Day on which the Right Reverend 
Father in God Edmund Lord Bishop of London Consecrated the said Church. 
To which are added a copy of the inscription upon the first stone laid there, 
and an essay upon the origin and progress of temples. By Z. Pearce, D.D. Vicar 
of the said Parish, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


5 “The London Spy 1725,” as quoted in: Walter Thornbury, “St Martin-in-the-Fields,” in Old and 
New London (London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1878), vol. 3, 149-60, accessed March 13, 2016, 
http://www. british-history.ac.uk/old-new-london/vol3/pp149-160. 

6 Friedman, James Gibbs, 70. 

7 Historic England, Images of England record 207262. 
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Imprint: London: printed for S. Harding, at the Bible and Anchor, on the 
Pavement, St. Martin’s Lane, M.DCC.XXVII. [1727]. 


Author: Zachary Pearce (1690-1774) 


Pearce was royal chaplain between 1721 and 1739 and he gained the living of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields in 1724. In 1748 he accepted with reluctance the remote 
bishopric of Bangor. In 1756 he was appointed dean of Westminster and bishop 
of Rochester. As a clergyman Pearce denounced the Tory ministers of Queen 
Anne in 1710-4. He moved from the support of Whig orthodoxy to the defense 
of a more High Church doctrine in the years between 1726 and 1729.8 On the 
significance and efficacy of the Eucharist, Pearce defended the thesis that the 
rite is a memorial and not a sacrifice, that it does not establish a new Covenant 
but is merely a sign of its institution. With Isaac Newton he shared an inter- 
est in biblical chronology and he facilitated the publication and the reception 
of Newton’s Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms. Besides antiquarian concerns, 
Pearce had also strong philological concerns. His translation and paraphrase of 
First Corinthians are done in accordance with John Locke’s principles of bibli- 
cal interpretation. Pearce also published a new Latin translation of Longinus’ 
De Sublimate (1724) and of Cicero’s De Officiis (1745).° 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration at the rebuilding of the parish 
church, October 20, 1726. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the gentlemen of the vestry, 
upon whose request the sermon was published. The author explains that he 
withdrew some parts of the original sermon, in order to put them together into 
“An essay on the origin of temples.” He is convinced the treatise will emphasize 
the historical tradition and evidence on church building. 


Verse: Gen. 28:18. And Jacob rose up early in the Morning, and took the Stone 
that he had put for his Pillows, and set it up for a Pillar, and poured Oyl upon 
the Top of it. 


8 Robert Hole, “Pearce, Zachary (1690-1774), bishop of Rochester,’ in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/21693. 

9 John W. Yolton, John Vladimir Price and John Stephens, eds., The Dictionary of Eighteenth- 
century British Philosophers (London: Thoemess Press, 1999), vol. 2, 683. 
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Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “I shall take Occasion to 
make the following Observations. 1. That the erecting Places appropriated to 
God's Service, was then look’d upon as the Testimony of a Religious Disposition. 
2. That it was likewise the Practise to accompany such an Appropriation with 
some outward Rites and significant Ceremonies. 3. That as the setting apart and 
Consecrating Places of the Worship of God, was the ancient Practice of such 
as made a Publick Profession of Religion, so it appears to be highly Reasonable 
and Just from the Nature of the Thing.” 


The Treatise “An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Temples”: 
As a result of the confusion about the term ‘Temple, Pearce endeavors to 


trace out, as far as I can, by Authorities and Conjectures, the Origin of 
and the Steps made in Places Appropriated for Religious Worship, till 
Temples, i.e. fixed places, not only surrounded with walls, but roofed and 
quite covered at Top, came to be built; which Enquiry will lead me to con- 
sider and explain some Passages of holy Scripture and of other Authors, 
which are not so well or so commonly understood, as I think they 
should be. 


The essay gives a detailed chronological overview of the evolution of the tem- 
ple-typology from pillar to fenced altar, porticoes and roofed buildings such 
as the pantheon. Describing biblical and historical (non-Christian) examples 
Pearce’s treatise culminates in Solomon's Temple. “For my own part (to con- 
clude this Essay), I am much inclin’d to doubt whether there was any where a 
proper Temple, i.e. a fixed Place for religious Worship, not only inclosed, but 
roofed and covered at Top, till that which Solomon erected.” 
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FIGURE CS34 Anon, View of St Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, engraving, ca. 1730. 
London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, Pr.W2/MAR(3) 
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Saint Botolph Bishopsgate, London 


1725-8 
Parish church, extant 
Architect: James Gold (d. 1734) 


Gold (or Gould) was probably associated with Colen Campbell in 1720 as sur- 
veyor of Sir Theodore Jansen’s house in Wimbledon. In 1723 he was engaged 
by the South Sea Company to survey the works on their new building in 
Threadneedle Street (City of London). From 1725 onwards he was working at 
St Botolph.! 


Historical note 


The early church of St Botolph Bishopsgate is first mentioned in 1212 as sanc- 
ti Botolfi Extra Bishopesgate. It is one of the four city churches dedicated to 
the saint who was regarded as the special protector of all travelers and for 
this reason chosen as the patron saint of the churches situated at the prin- 
cipal entrances to the City: Aldergate, Aldgate, Bishopsgate, and Billingsgate. 
The church survived the Great Fire, but at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the building is referred to as being an old, dark, and low build- 
ing, but adorned with several ancient monuments and a huge picture of 
King Charles 1.? Although it was listed to be rebuilt as part of the commission 
of the 171 Queen Anne churches, the project was never realized.? In 1725 it 
was entirely rebuilt by James Gold in the classical style and inspired by some 
Wren churches. The church has a rectangular nave and a steeple which rises at 
the east end. The east facade consists of an arched window framed by coupled 
Doric pilasters that support a pediment. There are doors on both sides of the 
facade surmounted by a cornice, a roundheaded window flanked by circular 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 419. 

2 Herbert Reynolds, The Churches of the City of London (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head 
Itd, 1922), 146. 

3 “Minutes of the building committee: 171 (Lambeth MS 2690); in The Commissions For 
Building Fifty New Churches the Minute Books, 1711-27, A Calendar, ed. M.H. Port (London: 
London Record Society, 1986), 146-58, accessed March 14, 2016, http://www.british-history 
.ac.uk/london-record-soc/vol23/pp146-158. 
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windows and a balustrade. The tower rises in three stages and ends in a cir- 
cular lantern with ogee dome and carved filial. The entire east elevation is of 
Portland stone. The side facades are of red brick with stone window frames. 
The lower windows have a broken arch; the upper ones are roundheaded. In 
the interior nave and aisles are separated by Corinthian columns supporting a 
paneled barrel vault with enrichments and galleries.t The church underwent 
some alternations and substantial rebuilding over the centuries, most recently 
after an IRA bombing in the 1990s. 


Sermon 1 


Sermon title: Relative and inherent holiness, both required to the true wor- 
ship of God. A sermon, preached at the opening of the Church of St. Botolph 
Bishopsgate, December 1, 1728. By R. Altham, D.D. Rector of the said Parish. 


Imprint: London: printed for George Strahan, at the Golden-Ball, over-against 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhil, 1728. 


Author: Robert Altham (1658-1730) 


Altham was archdeacon of Middlesex, rector of St Botolph Bishopsgate, preb- 
endary of St Paul’s Cathedral, professor of Hebrew at Oxford.> Most of Altham’s 
printed sermons deal with spiritual matters and their scriptural interpreta- 
tion.® In 1726 he however engaged himself with church policy and his Scripture 
Proof for Provincial Authority is a strong defense of the episcopal Church, based 
upon apostolic and early Christian evidence.’ 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening after the rebuilding of the parish 
church, December 1, 1728. 


4 Historic England, Images of England record 199309. 

5 Martin Greig, “Hill, Samuel (1648/9-1716),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online 
(2004), doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/13301. 

6 Roger Altham, Sermons Preached on Several Occasions By Roger Altham, ... In Two Volumes 
(London, 1732). 

7 Roger Altham, Scripture Proof for Provincial Authority: in an Eighth Charge Delivered to the 
Clergy of the Arch-Deaconry of Middlesex. By R. Altham, D.D. Arch-Deacon of Middlesex 
(London, 1726). 
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Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the gentlemen of the vestry 
of St Botolph on whose request it was published. Altham wishes the society 
peace, unity, and concord. 


Verse: Psalm 96: 9. O Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness; Let the whole 
earth stand in Awe of Him. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author: Altham introduces the ser- 
mon by showing that it is a natural principle of divine worship to have magnifi- 
cent church buildings and solemn liturgical services. 


In the second part of the sermon, Altham refers to another kind of holiness. 
Firstly, there is the inherent holiness of the worshippers to whom God pays a 
special regard. Secondly, the outward ceremonies and instruments of religion 
are only effective and acceptable when they lead to the inward and true spiri- 
tual worship of God. 


Sermon 2 


Sermon title: The duty of publick worship. A sermon, preached at the open- 
ing of the new-church of St. Botolph Bishopsgate; December 1, 1728. By 
Joseph Watson, D.D. lecturer of the said church, and rector of St. Stephen’s 
in Walbrook. Publish’d at the request of the vestry of St. Botolph Bishopsgate. 


Imprint: London: printed for George Strahan, at the Golden-Ball, over-against 
the Royal-Exchange, Cornhill, 1728. 


Author: Joseph Watson (d. 1737) 


Watson was lecturer of St Botolph Bishopsgate and he was appointed rec- 
tor of St Stephen Walbrook in 1719; he remained in that role until his death 
in 1737. Hennessey mentions “Grocers’ &co,” one of the twelve Great Livery 
companies of the City of London, as his patrons.’ An analysis of the compa- 
nies’ religious appointments, shows a continuous strive to balance between 
the members’ various theological opinions in order to preserve unity in a 


8 George Hennessey, Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein et co., 1898), 386. 
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nonconfrontational way.’ Preservation of unity and discipline are also con- 
cerns addressed by Watson in his sermons. However, contrary to the compa- 
ny’s tolerance in religious and political matters, Watson presents himself as 
High Churchman and a true defender of the Anglican Church and Monarchy, 
opposed to both Catholic and Protestant nonconformity.!° 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening after the rebuilding of the parish 
church, December 1, 1728. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is published at the request of the vestry and 
dedicated to the worshipful inhabitants of Bishopsgate. 


Verse: Heb. 10: 25. Not forsaking the assembling of our selves together, as the 
Manner of some is. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 6): “I shall undertake to shew 
the Necessity of worshiping God in Publick, 1. From the Nature and Reason of 
Divine Worship in general. 2. From God’s positive Institutions concerning it. 3. 
From the very Neing and OEconomy of the Christian Church.” 


Sermon 3 


Sermon title: Of the reverence due to God’s sanctuary. A sermon, preach’d at 
the parish-church of St. Botolph Bishopsgate, upon the occasion of opening it, 
after the rebuilding of it, December 8, 1728. By Stephen Grigman, A.M. curate 
of St. Botolph Bishopsgate, and lecturer of the united parishes of St. George 
Botolph-Lane, and St. Botolph by Billingsgate. Publish’d at the request of the 
parish of St. Botolph Bishopsgate. 


Imprint: London: printed for W. Meadows, at the Angel in Cornhil, 1728. 


Author: Stephen Grigman 


9 Joseph P. Ward, Metropolitan Communities: Trade, Guilds, Identity and Change in Early 
Modern London (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1997), 99-115. 

10 See this consecration sermon and, among others, Joseph Watson, The Restoration to Be 
Had in Remembrance. A Sermon Preached at the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, in London, 
on Tuesday the 29th of May, 1722. By Joseph Watson, D.D. Rector of St. Stephen Walbrook 
(London, 1722). 
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Vicar of St Botolph Bishopsgate and lecturer of the united parishes of St George 
Botolph Lane, St Botolph Billingsgate.! 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening after the rebuilding of a parish church, 
December 8, 1728. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is printed upon the parish’s request. 
Verse: Levit. 19: 30. Ye shall Reverence my Sanctuary. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 1): “The Reverence which 
is due to these religious Places, the Respect we are oblig’d to pay them above 
all others, shall be the Subject of my present Enquiry: And this I apprehend 
to consist chiefly in the following Particulars; 1. In solemnly separating such 
Places from common Use. 2. In beautifying and adorning them. 3. In frequently 
attending upon the Service perform’d in them. And, 4. In decently behaving 
ourselves, when there.” 


11 Stephen Grigman, Of the Reverence Due to God's Sanctuary, a Sermon Preachd at the Parish- 
Church of St. Botolph Bishopgate, Upon the Occasion of Opening It, after the Rebuilding It 
(London, 1728), sermon title page. 
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FIGURE CS35 Benjamin Cole, St Botolph Bishopsgate, exterior from the north east, London, 
engraving, ca. 1750. London, Metropolitan Archives, Metropolitan Prints 
Collection, SC-PZ-CT-02-2012 
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Saint George, Tiverton, Devon 


1714-33 
Chapel of ease, still extant, nineteenth-century alterations 

Architect: John James (1673-1746) 

For more information on John James, see St George Hanover Square (CS33). 


James was suggested to the parish of Tiverton by a benefactor, who gave £1000 
for the erecting of the new church, on condition that John James was appoint- 
ed as the architect! 


Historical note 


The chapel of St George was erected as a chapel of ease for the parish of St 
Peter between 1714 and 1733. According to Pevsner and Mike Sampson it was 
erected with the intension of accommodating (former) Dissenters. As a result 
of the Occasional Conformity Act many Dissenters had started to visit the par- 
ish church on a weekly basis. St Peter’s could not accommodate all of them.? 
The chapel was built by subscription of the inhabitants and through the be- 
nevolence of Mrs. Mary Peard. The first contribution dates from 1713. A part 
of the land was donated by William Windham. The rest was purchased by the 
local trustees. The Reverend John Newte, rector of Pitt and Tydecombe, who 
set up the fundraising, laid the foundation stone on December 1, 1714. Several 
hundred people are said to have attended this ceremony.? Construction took 
more than twenty years and it seems the building was used as a warehouse 
for some of that time.* Harding mentions the lack of funds as the main rea- 
son for the long building campaign. Sampson however sees an explanation in 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 539. 

2 Bridget Cherry and Nikolaus Pevsner, The Buildings of England: Devon (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2002), 810. 

3 William Harding, The History of Tiverton in the County of Devon (Tiverton: F. Boyce, 1845), 
vol. 2, 55. 

4 Cherry and Pevsner, The Buildings of England, 810. 
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anticipation of less strict religious legislation after the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714.5 The prime reason for the building of this chapel—accommodating 
Dissenters who were compelled to attend regular service by the Conformity 
Act—had lost urgency.® In 1727 however, a new subscription was initiated in 
order to finish the building; this was finally achieved in 1733.” 


The severe classical lines of the building are articulated by a plinth, a cor- 
nice with dentil frieze, and rusticated quoins. The doorways are segmental- 
headed with architraves below stone cornices with consoles and corbels. The 
windows are roundheaded. The symmetrical five-bay ground plan has doors 
on the north and south. The western extension has a bell turret. The original 
turret was arched, similar to other churches designed by John James, for ex- 
ample, St George Hannover Square, London. The nave is covered with a seg- 
mental barrel vault. A paneled ceiling with decorated moldings and rosettes 
is used over the chancel. The galleries are supported on square piers with 
molded capitals and ionic columns above. They have a classical decoration 
with ionic pilasters and a molded cornice.® Paneling and Corinthian pilasters 
are used in the chancel, with an entablature and an egg and dart frieze. Two 
panels with the Decalogue flank the altar.? Dunsford gives a description of the 
chapel in 1790. 


The pulpit and desk are placed at almost the west end of the middle aisle 
and curiously carved as also the altarpiece and elegant inclosure within 
the communion rails. The floor of this inclosure is paved with squares 
of black and white marble, the rest of the chapel with broad stones; the 
seating of the church, of good Flemish oak, is very neat and regular; in- 
deed an elegant simplicity is the characteristic of the whole building, 
which is ornamented without by an arched purbeck stone turret on the 
west end of the roof, in which there is large clock and bell. There are two 
costly marble monuments against the wall within the communion rails, 
none other monument in the chapel but many in the yard. On a table 


5 Theenforcement of the Occasional Conformity Act was not realized and the even more strict 
Schism Act did not come true before the queen’s death. In 1719 the Whig Parliament repealed 
the Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act. 

6 Mike Sampson, A History of Tiverton (Tiverton: Tiverton War Memorial Trust, 2004), 144. 

7 Harding, The History of Tiverton, vol. 2, 55. 

8 Cherry and Pevsner, The Buildings of England, 810. Historic England, National Monuments 
record 485284. 

g Cherry and Pevsner, The Buildings of England, 810. 
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against the north wall are scripture sentences, descriptive of the pious 
zeal in building this church.!° 


The eastern stained glass dates from 1846, by J. Bell of Bristol. Other extensive 
repairs (including a new gallery) have taken place since the 1840s." 


Sermon 


Sermon title: The Respect due to a Church of God, A Sermon preached Oct. 11. 
1733. At the consecration of St. George’s Chapel in Tiverton. 


Author: George Baker 


In this prudent sermon Baker addresses the whole community, including the 
Dissenters. He praises the Reformed Church of England and especially the 
local community who strived for the building of the church and the appoint- 
ment of a minister. “Our interest as well as Duty calls on us, as members of the 
Church of England, to be steady and uniform in the conscientious Practice of 
a cheerful Allegiance.” He secures the principles of the established Church and 
worship while warning against change and dissent. 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built chapel of ease, 
October 11, 1733. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon is dedicated to the bishop of Exeter, Stephen 
Weston, who consecrated the church and to the inhabitants of Tiverton who 
contributed to the building of the chapel. Baker also praises the “propriety 
and prudence” of the bishop’s prayer, which appealed to the congregation as 
“discourses of this Nature are differently relished, according to the different 
Dispositions of the Hearers.’ 


Verse: I Cor. 2: 22. Or despise ye the Church of God? 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 5): “I shall in the follow- 
ing Discourse enquire, 1. Into the Reasons for appropriating certain Places 


10 Martin Dunsford, Historical Memoirs of the Town and Parish of Tiverton in the County of 
Devon (Exeter: Printed for the author by J. Brice, 1790), 360. 
11 Harding, The History of Tiverton, vol. 2, 55. 
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and Structures to the Publick Uses of Religion. 2. In what Respects a Place or 
Structure so appropriated is to be esteemed and reverenced as the Church of 
God? 3. What is the proper Respect due to these Churches, and when we be- 
come liable to the Charge of despising them?” 


es Parish 


ofurch 





FIGURE CS36 John James, St George, Tiverton, 1733, photograph, 2004. Historic England 
Archives 
© MALCOLM THIRSK 
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Saint John the Evangelist Horsleydown, 
Bermondsey, London 


1732 
Parish church, demolished 

Architects: Nicholas Hawksmoor (1661-1736) and John James (1673-1746) 

See Queen’s College Chapel, Oxford (CS28) for more information on Nicholas 
Hawksmoor and St George Hanover Square (CS33) for John James. 


Historical note 


The parish of St John the Evangelist was formed out of the parish of St Olave 
Southwark. Like many other London suburban parishes, the population 
of Southwark had increased and that necessitated the creation of a new par- 
ish church. The project was adopted by the commission for building fifty new 
churches. A site on Horsleydown was acquired for a church and graveyard. 
The commissioners’ architects Nicholas Hawskmoor and John James were 
appointed. Their design was a plain classical building in Portland stone. The 
imposing west facade was pierced with three roundheaded windows and sur- 
mounted by a pediment. The square west tower is surmounted by a small bal- 
ustraded temple. The tower is further distinguished by its tall spire in form of 
an obelisk and the comet weather vane. The church consisted of a nave with 
apse. The aisles were formed by the columns supporting the galleries.! The 
parish was officially created by Parliament in 1732 and the church was conse- 
crated in 1733 by William Richardson. 


1 “The borough of Southwark: Churches,” in A History of the County of Surrey, ed. H.E. Malden 
(London: Victoria County History, 1912), vol. 4, 151-61, accessed March 13, 2016, http://www 
-british-history.ac.uk/vch/surrey/vol4/pp151-161. London Metropolitan Archives, HORo1, 
Horsleydown, St-John The Evangelist, www.cityoflondon.gov.uk.lma, accessed 06/10/2008. 
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Sermon 


Sermon title: Relative holiness. A sermon preach’d at the consecration 
of the parish-church of St. John in Southwark, June 15, 1733. By William 
Richardson, M.A. 


Imprint: London: printed for W. Hinchliffe, under the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill, 1733. 


Author: William Richardson (1698-1775) 


Lecturer at St Olave Southwark. Richardson is characterized as an antiquarian 
and a Tory. He graduated from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and became a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1735. His most famous work is his edition 
of Francis Godwin’s De Praesulibus Angliae Commentaries, a catalogue of the 
episcopal succession in England.” 


Status: Sermon preached at the consecration of the newly built parish church, 
June 15, 1733. 


Verse: Exodus 3: 5. Put off thy Shoes from off thy Feet, for the Place whereon 
thous standest is Holy Ground. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 3): “The dispute seems to 
be, not whether Places shall be appointed for the Service of God, but whether 
such places shall be particularly appropriated to that Use; not barely wheth- 
er Churches shall be built and set apart, but what Reverence is due to them 
when they are thus set apart; whether there is any particular Holiness in, or 
any special Regard to be had to such Places, exclusively of that reverential 
Deportment, which Christians are requir’d to use in the very Act of Prayer, or 
hearing the Word of God explain’d therein? To settle this, I think, important 
Point; important, not indeed to the Essence of Religion, but to that Decency 
and Reverential Awe, which we ought to have for every Thing that peculiarly 
belongs to God; to settle this shall be my present Undertaking; and accordingly 
I have pitch’d upon these Words of God himself to Moses.... [Exodus 111.5.], 
Put off thy Shoes from off thy Feet, for the Place whereon thous standest is 
Holy Ground.’ 


2 Christopher Brooke, “Richardson, William (1698-1775), antiquary and college head,’ in 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography Online (2004), doi:10.1093/ref:odnb/28888. 
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FIGURE CS37_ John Buckler and John William Edy, View of St John Horsleydown, London, 
aquatint, ca. 1750. London, Metropolitan Archives, Main Print Collection, 
P5355831 
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Saint Swithun, Worcester 


1735 
Parish church, extant, redundant 


Architects: Edward Woodward (1697-1766) and Thomas Woodward (1699-1761) 


Sons of Thomas Woodward the elder, a mason. Both brothers were involved in 
several church building projects, for instance, Alcester church, Warwickshire 
(1729-30), St John the Baptist, Gloucester (1732-4) and the reconstruction of 
the nave of Llandaff Cathedral according to John Wood’s design. St Swithun 
was built according to their own design. The east front shows resemblance 
with that of St John’s Gloucester, also a Woodward design. Both churches are 
classical buildings.! 


Historical note 


The first written record of St Swithun dates from 1126. There is no immediate 
reason for the eighteenth-century rebuilding, except fashion and taste. Some 
of the richest people of Worcester were living in this parish and they wanted a 
neat, decent building in the classical style.2 Rebuilt except for its Tudor tower 
in 1734-6, St Swithun is a classical Georgian church with some Gothic features. 
The exterior consists of the classical combination of aedicule, pilasters, pedi- 
ments, and roundheaded windows. The classical balustrade is however topped 
with four Gothic finials. The interior is one open space without aisles or gal- 
leries and with roundheaded windows. The chancel with a Venetian window, 
is dominated by four Doric columns carried on screens that enclose the com- 
munion table. The only other decorative element is the coved ceiling, deco- 
rated with a mixture of classical roundels and Gothic ribs. All the furniture 
is original. The three-decker wooden pulpit is topped by an impressive tester 
representing the Eucharist, symbolized by a pelican feeding its young from its 
own breast. 


1 Howard Colvin, A Biographical Dictionary of British Architects, 1600-1840 (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1995), 1079. 

2 Suzanne Spicer, St. Swithun’s Church, Worcester (London: The Churches Conservation Trust, 
2003). 
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Sermon 


Sermon title: A sermon preach’d at the opening of the new church of 
St. Swithin, in Worcester, on Thursday, Febr. 19th, 1735-6. By the Revd Samuel 
Dennis, M.A. Late Rector of that Parish. Publish’d at the Request of many 
Gentlemen of the said City, who were present on that Occasion. 


Imprint: Oxford: printed by Leonard Lichfield, near East-Gate, for Samuel 
Mountfort bookseller in Worcester, 1736. 


Author: Samuel Dennis 
Rector of the parish. 


Status: Sermon preached at the opening of the newly rebuilt parish church, 
February 19, 1735. 


Epistle dedicatory: The sermon was published at the request of the many gen- 
tlemen, present at the consecration. 


Verse: Ecclesiastes 5:1. Keep thy Foot, when thou goest to the House of God. 


Purpose of the sermon as stated by the author (p. 2): “In my farther Reflections 
on this Important Subject, I shall consider, First, What in order to a right 
Performance if Religious Worship, is requisite to be done, before we go to the 
House of God. Secondly, What we are to do, when we are there.” 
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FIGURE CS38 Woodward brothers, Church of St Swithun, Church Street, Worcester, 1735, 
photograph, 2005. Historic England Archives 
© JOHN BURROWS 
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